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SCHOOL f ARTS: 


In which 


Are faithfully exhibited and fully explain'd, 


I, A Variety of curious and valua- Wood, Horn, &c. With the Ma- 
ble Experiments in Refining, Cal- nagement of the reſpective Moulds. 
cining, Melting, Aſſaying, Caſting, IV. The Art of making Glaſt: Exhi- 

Allaying, and Toughening of biting withal the Art of Painting 


Gold: With ſeveral other Curioſi- and making Impreſſions upon Glaſs : 
ties relating to Gold and Silver. and of laying thereon Gold or Sil - 
II. Choice Secrets for Fewellers in ver; together with the Method of 
the Management of Go/4 in Ena- preparing the Colours for Potter 

melting, and the Preparation of work, or 3 are. 

Enamel! Colours, with the Art of [| V. A Coll ad of very valuable 
copying Precious Stoncs; of pre- Secrets for the Uſe of Curlers, 
paring Colours for Doublers ; of Pernterers, Brafiers, Joiners, Tur. 
colouring. Foyles for Fewelsr, roge- || mers, Fapanners, Book binders, Di- 


ther with other rare Secrets. fillers, Lapidaries, Linners, &c. 
III. Several uncommon Experiments || VI. A Diſſertation on the Nature and 

for Caſting in Silver, Copper, Braſs, Growth of Saltpetre: Alſo, ſeve- 

Tin, Steel, and other Metals; ral other choice and uncommon 


likewiſe in Wax, Plaifter of Paris, Experiments. 
The SECOND EDITION, 


Illuſtrated with Cor Pp ER-PTLATES. 
„ To which is added | 
An APPENDIX: 
TEACHING 
I, The Art and Management of || II. The Art of preparing Rockers, 


Dying Silks, Worfteds, Cottons, &c. Crackers, Fire globes, Stars, Sparks, 
in various Colours. &c. for Recreative Fire works. 
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C. /0-08- 
Dedication fill'd with F lattery 
and Compliments, would, I 
know, be as unacceptable and 
diſpleaſing for you to read, as 1t would 
be improper and difagrecable for me to 
write. 


Your Affability, Candour, Openeſs 
of Heart, and the many Civilities you 
have for ſeveral Vears paſt, condeſcend- 
ed to honour me with on the one Hand; 

and the Delight and Pleafure you take 
in the Search and Knowledge of the 
various Productions and Curioſities of 


1 Art 


—_— — — —— 2 — — 
. 


DEDICATION 


Art and Nature, on the other Hand, are, 
I hope, ſufficient to excuſe the Freedom 
I take in offering and inſcribing theſe 
my mean Endeavours.to your Patro- 
nage and Protection; and in laying hold 
of this Opportunity to aſſure you of 
my Gratitude, and of the Value and 
Efteem I have, and will always enter- 
tain for your Perſon, Merit and Friend- 


ſhip. | | 


BE pleaſed, Sir, to accept of this 


with the ſincere Wiſhes for your long 
Life and Proſperity, from, | 


. 
YOU R- moſt cbedient 


and moſt humble 


Servant, 


G. SMITH: 


he 


Q a4, 


11S 


AATURE, the Mother of all viſible Be- 
& ings; or, to ſpeak more Chriſtian-like, 
the Wiſdom and Power of God has ſhewn 
itſelf throughout the Univerſe, in the 
moſt - admirable and ſurpriſing Produc- 
| tions. The Wonders and innumerabie 
Curioſities of our particular Syſtem raviſh the Eyes of 
every Beholder, who is thereby prompted to acknow- 


| ledge and adore the Supreme Being, and firſt intelligent 


Cauſe of fo glorious a Frame. | 
Bur the Manifeſtarion of God's Perfections, was 
not the only Deſign of ſuch a Profuſeneſs and Variety 
of Wonders; it was alſo deſign'd for the preſent Uſe 
and Benefit of Mankind. In them we find a Plenty of 
every thing to ſupply our Wants, and all Manner of 
Helps to bring to Perfection the moſt uſetul Arts. 
For though Nature has hid the beſt, and even the 
richeſt Part of her Productions, either in the Deep, or 
in the Bowelsof the Earth ; yer is ſhe willing and ready 
to lay her Treaſures open to our diligent Enquiries, 
to 
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to our Contemplation and Uſe. The more a Man 


applics himſelf co juch Ketcarches, the better he anſwers 
the End ct his Creation; Bur the leis he is indued with 
that Spirit cf Enquiry, , the ncarer he reſembles the 
Erutes, who enjoy the preſent Objects, without reflect- 
ing on their Beauty, Variety and Uſefulneſs; without 
minding any thing elſe but what makes an actual Im- 
preſſion upon their Senſes. Such are the People who 
© tread under- foot Arts and Ingenuity, and deſpiſe thoſe 
who apply to Mechanicks, and do their Endeavours 
to be as uſeful in thar Reſpect to their Fellow Crea- 
tures, as in them lies. 

I pox'T doubt but there will be many of that Kind 
(tor of ſuch the World abounds) who will ſet their 
Wits at work to find fault with this Performance, 
either as to the intrinſick Merit of it, the Truth of 
{ome Experiments, or the Tranſlator's Stile. But to 
be beforehand with thoſe Gentlemen, and to fave them 
ſome "Trouble, I freely own myſelf to be a Foreigner, 
that has had no great Share of School, much leis of 
Univerſity Learning. Nevertheleſs, I can ſay without 
Pride, that I am ot deititute of Common Senſe and 
Reading. | | 

I Have endeavour'd to tranſlate this Work in as 
plain, eaſy and intelligible a Manner as I am Maſter 
of; and if there is any Fault, in Point of Graminar or 
Orthography, I hope Gentlemen of good Senſe and 
gocd Nature will eaſily excuſe ſuch Tritles, in Conſide- 
ration of the Goodneſs of the Work itfelt. It was not 
deſign'd for profeſs d Scholars, but for People of Inge- 
nuity and Lovers of Arts. | 

As to the Truth of the Experiments mentioned in 
it, I muſt own, that had my — anſwer' d my In- 


clination, I would have carefully try'd them all before- 
hand. But I leave that to thoſe Gentlemen whoſe 
Ingenuity and Purſe may go together, to ſatisfy their 
Curioſity. I have however try d ſome of them, and 


they 


they have anſwered my Expectation, which gives me 


renting. 0 be. BE RH = | 


to hurt Any Body or any Set of Men in their Profeſ- 
ſions; God forbid! But it is (to ſpeak ingenuonſly 
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room to believe that the reſt are as true. Beſides, I 
have conſulted about it People whoſe Province it was 
to be better acquainted with thoſe Particulars; Or, 
when I could not have ſuch an Opportunity, I have 
weigh'd them the beſt I was able, and duly examined 
their Probability, and the Credit of the Authors there- 
of: So I dare tay, that moſt (if not all) of thoſe Ex- 
periments will ſtand the Tet. 
WHiLE this Book was in the Preſs, I have had ſome 
Hints given me, that the Publication thereof would 
ive Offence to thoſe Tradeſmen or Artificers, whoſe 
yſteries in their reſpective Profeſſions would be by 
that means lay*d open to every Body. But as this Ar- 
ment ſeem*d to me to be of little Weight, I did not 
think proper to deſiſt from my Undertaking. Thoſe 
that are in a good Way of Buſineſs, will hardly neglect 
it or leave it off, in Hopes of making a better Fortune 
by trying the Experiments mentioned in this Work: 
And thole that get only their Livelihood by their 
Trade, will find ſo many Difficulti::4and Obſtructions 
in ſuch Trials, that they will never be able to go thro” 
them. But ſuppoſing ſome ingenious Perſon ſhould by 
following theſe Experiments, better his Fortune, and 
diſtinguiſh himſelf in his Profeſſion (as no doubt it 
may happen ſo) where ſhould be the Harm? Muſt a 
Man for fear of diſpleaſing a few private Perſons, hide 
Things whoſe Knowledge not only would prove 
entertaining but alſo adyantageous to the Publick, 
and hinder Thouſands of People of their Satisfaction 
in curious Inquiries. | 
My Aim, in the Publication, of this Book, is not 


firſt ro get Money in an honeſt Way, which is no 
doubt the main View of moſt. Authors, though th 
dare not Own it e as I do here; and ſecondly 
to oblige the World, eſpecially the Curious who are 
Lovers 
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Loyers of Art and Ingenuity, and takea Pleaſure in try- 
ing Experiments of one Sort or other ; Amuſements 
much more delightful and ſatisfactory to ſome Gentle- 
Hunting, or Reading of Novels, 
The Artiſts and Crafts-Men 
will alſo, I hope, find it a very uſeful Performance 
They will perhaps make fome new and adyantageous 
Diſcoveries in ir, relating to their Trade, which 
they never knew before. The Selfiſhneſs and Ill-nature 
of ſome Maſters is ſuch, that they will keep their 
Apprentices ignorant of the moſt eſſential Parts of 
their Buſineſs; employ them during ſeven Years on 
particular Branches, and conceal 
they themſelves do in a private Room. It concerns 
thoſe who have labour'd, or do labour under ſuch 
an unjuſt or ungenerous Proceeding, to ſtrive to be 
better inform'd in all the Branches of their Trade: 
And to many cf ſuch this Book, I venture to affirm, 
will not be a needle(s Purchaſe, if they peruſe it with 
Attention, and will try the Experiments, as far as it 
hes in their Power. 

I Hoya theſe my Endeavcurs will meet with a fa- 
vourable Reception from the Publick, as they are the 
gocd Intention, preſented to the Curious 


men than Gamin 
Ballads, and ſuch like. 
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A Variety of Curious and Valuable Experiments in 
Refining, Calcining, Melting, Aſaying, Caſting, Al- 
laying and Toughening of Gol p; with ſeveral other 
Curioſities relating to GOD and S1LVER. 


s Gold, of all other Metals is the moſt noble 
and moſt valuable, it is juſtly diſtinguiſh'd from 
all the reſt by the Name of the Xing of Alerals. 
Europe, as well as the other Parts of the World, 
A affords ſeveral Gold Mines; but Peru in the 
Spaniſh Weſt- Indies particularly abounds in 
them; and as they contain the richeſt Oar, 
almoſt every Nation endeavours to be turniſh'd and fupply d 
therewith. As 

Or all Metals, Gold is the moſt ſolid: It conſiſts of Particles 

ſo fine and cloſely interwoven, that it is a difficult Matter to ſe- 
arate them from one another: It will refiſt the Fire, and not 
fuffer any Diminution by the Heat thereof, though never ſo 
fierce and violent. It is not ſubject to ruſt, but retains its na- 
tural Colour. Its Weight is ten times heavier then Earth, and a 
Piece of Gold contains ſeven times the Matter what a Piece of 


Glats 


, 
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Glaſs doth of the ſame Magnitude. It is of a Malleable Temper 
and ſpreads under a Hammer more than any other Metal, 
by the Hand of a {kilful Artiſt, may be wrought into any Form 
or Shape. There is no ſolid Body that can be nn 
than Gold, one Ounce of it being capable to fumiſh 7 59 Leaves, 
each of four Inches ſquare ; it is affirm'd, that one 
Ounce, thus beaten out, would cover 10 Acres of Ground. 
Wire-Drawers extend out of an Ounce of Gold a Thread of 


230800 Foot long. 


Tux fineſt Metal, next to Gold, is Silver,, which is of a 
more ſmooth and poliſhed Nature than Gold, and is as malleable, 
but will not fo eaſily yield or extend under the Hammer, nei- 
ther is it ſo weighty as Gold. | 

SiLVER is ſeldom found in Mines by itſelf, but commonly 
accompanied or mixed with Copper, Lead, or Gold: That 
ny among Lead lies in a Kind of black Oar; but what is 
found in Copper, is for the generality in a hard white Oar, re- 
ſembling Cryſtal. Sometimes Pieces of pure Silver are found 
in Mines, ſo hard that it cannot be melted without the Addi- 


tion of a Quantity of other Silver. 
| Of REFiNING. 


1 or purifying of Gold or Silver, is an Art 
by which the Impurities that are mix d with theſe Me- 
tals, are ſeparated, and this is generally done, when in large 

nantities, by the * Teſt, and in tmall Quantities, by the 1 Cop- 
pel, in the following Manner. AER 


1 ” * - 


The Teſt is a round Iron Ring, ſome are made Oval, about two or three, 
or more Inches deep; according to their largeneſs, and the Quantity of 
the Silver to be refin'd: This Ring is fill'd with Wood-Aſhes well cleanſed 
and preſſed very cloſe: At the Top there is a Cavity, commonly ſunk 
with an Iron Canon-Ball, for to contain the Silver: Before the Aſhes are 

- quite dry, you put a Cloth over it with fine Aſhes of Trotter-Bones, 
which you ſift upon, through a fine Hair Sive, then place it on a Tile, 
in a Wind Furnace, cover it with a Muffel, and make it red Hot; when 
ſo, then put in the Silyer to be. refined, Vid. Plate I. Fig. 1. 


+ The Cappel is made like an earthen Cup, not glas d, butable to withſtand the 


Fire; this is lind throughout with a Paſte, made either of Wood-Aſhes, 

or the Aſhes of Bones, mixed up to a Maſs with either ſtrong Beer, Siſs, 

or the Whites of E The Wood- Aſhes are waſh'd in ſeveral Waters, 

till they have loſt all their Filt and Salt, and the Water comes off clear 

and ſweer, as when fir put oh. The Bone-Aſhes looſe their Salt in the 

Fire, and are commonly burnt of Trotter-Bones, or thoſe of fea 
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Taxz your Coppel, and put it under a f Muffel, which 
cover all over with live Coals, adding dead ones to them 
and by Degrees augmenting the Heat, till both the Muffel and 
Cappel are red hot. Then put, according to your e- of 
Silver, a proportionable Quantity of Lead into the el, 
which is commonly four parts of Lead to one part of Gold or 
Silver. When the Lead is melted, and of a ſparkling and fine 
Quickfilver Colour, then put your Gold or Silver upon it, and 
it will melt preſently: Give it a briſk Fire, and the baſer 
Metals will mix and unite with the Lead, but the Gold or 
Silver remain in the middle, clean and purified from all Droſs 
which fixes itſelf to the Sides like a Scum; this you take off, 
preventing its entering into the Pores of the r. and this is 
what is commonly known by the Name of Litharge, and 
according to the Power of Calcination becomes of diverſe Co- 


lours; ſome is cal'd Lirharge of Gold, and fome Zirhargs of 


Silver. Continue the Fire till you obſerve no rifing of Fumes, 

By theſe Means Gold and Silver is ſeparated or purified from 
other Metals, except the Silver from Gold, or the Gold from 
Silver; the Separation of theſe two Metals being accompliſh'd 
after another manner, commonly call d Departing, and is 
perform'd in the following Manner. | 


To ſeparate Silver from Gold. 


UT three Parts, or more, of Silver, to one part of Gold, 

into a Crucible, give it a briſk Fire, and when in Fuſion, 
granulate it; then, after you have dry'd the Grains, put them 
into Aqua Fortis, wherein the Silver will diſſolve, and the 
Gold will precipitate and ſettle to the Bottom, in a Powder. 
After the Gold is ſettled, pour off the Diſſolution of Silver, 
waſh the Gold Powder with clean Water, aud ſweeten it from 
all the ſharpneſs of the Aua Fortis: Then dry and melt it 


- 


Heads, ſome prefer Fiſh-Bones before any other. The Aſhes, which ſever 
are uſed, muſt be ſifted through a fine Hair Sive, After having prepared 
this Paſte er Maſs, the Cup is lined all over the Infide very ſmooth and 
neat, leaving only a Cavity or a hollow in the middle, to hold the 
Matter that is to be Coppel'd, and then it is ſet to dry. The Size of theſe 
Coppels are made to the Quantity of the Metal to be purified. See Plate I. 


ig. 2. 
F A Muffel is made of one Part of Clay, mix'd with one Part of Sand, and 
two Parts of Horſe Dung. Work up this, firſt in a ſquare Flat, with a 
Rowling-Pin, to the Thickneſs of a Crown-Piece, and then bend it into an 
Arch, and let it dry. Some only uſe Pipe Clay by itfelf, See Plate 1. Fig. 3. 
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in a ſmall Crucible, with a little Borax or Salrperre; and 
when in Fuficn, and looks of a bright Colour, caſt it into an Ingot 
or Mould you have for that purpoſe. 15 
To bring the Solution of the Silver into a Body, ur it in 
a thick-bottom'd Copper Bowl, that is thorough clean ; add 
to it ten times the Quantity of clean Water, and the whole will 
turn of a Sky Colour; fling a little Salt into it, ſtir it about 
with a clean wooden Stick, and the Silver will precipitate to 
the Bottom, of the Conſiſtence of a thin Paſte: After it has ſett- 
led for three Hours, or longer, pour off the Water into ano- 
ther clean N Bowl, and add ſome warm Water to the 
Settlement; this will alſo turn of a Sky Colour, but paler 
than the firſt: Repeat this till the Water comes off clear, and 
the Silver remains free from all 8 {s or Salt. Warm 
the firſt blue Water in the Bowl, fling a little Salt into it, 
and the Silver that remaind, will ſettle at the bottom. Pour 
off the Water, dry the Settlements, and then, after you have 
as d or wax d your Crucible, melt them therein with a 


Borax. | 
How to granulate Silver in the beſt Manner. 


AK E a Twig or two of a Birch Broom, with theſe ſtir 

the Water, in which you deſign to granulate, in a 
circular Motion, at the ſame time pour your Silver with 
_ diſcretion into it, between the Branches of the Twigs, and 
the Proceſs will anſwer to your Satisfaction. 


To ſeparate Gold from Silver. 


AKE Silver, which contains Gold, as it comes from 

the Coppel or Teſt, granulate it, or elſe caſt it into an 
Ingot; then hammer it into thin Plates, and cut them in little 
Pieces, ſo as to be eaſi ly convey'd through the Neck of the Ma- 
traſs. Then pour to one Ounce of Silver, two Ounces of 
Aqua Fortis; ſtop your Matrals, yet ſo as to give it a little 
Vent; place it over a gentle Coal Fire, and let it leiſurely ad- 
vance to working and boiling, continuing it thus till the Silver 
is wholly diſſolvd, and the Agua Fortis looks of a clear 
Colour. If the Silyer contained any Gold, you will fee it 
ſettled at the Bottom of the Matrais, in a blackiſh Powder; 
but if there appears little or no black Settlement, it is a Sign 
the Silver contain'd no Gold, Foux 
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Pov off the Silver Water very gently and carefully into 


a Glaſs or Pan, for in every Drop thereof is a Mixture of 
Silver; but take particular Care of the black Settlement, for 
that 1s the Gold Calx. 

To this Silver Water put ten times as much of Rain or 
River Water, which is better than that of Springs; and at the 
Bottom of the Pan, put a Plate of Copper red hot; this will cauſe 
the Silver to precipitate to the Bottom, and by Degrees hang 
itſelf to the Plate, and cover it. 

On the black Settlement pour about an Inch heigh of 
clear Water, which will for the firſt and ſecond timeturn whitiſh, 
becauſe of the Silver that remains therein ; this Water 
put to that in the Glaſs, and keep on pouring of Water on 
the Gold Calx, till it comes off clear. Then put the Gold 
Calx in a ſmall Crucible, drain off the Water, and let it dry; 
mett it in the ſame Crucible with a little Borax, and you will 
have the pureſt Gold. Nees 

To try whether there is any Silver remaining in the Water; 
fling a little Salt in it, and let it ſtand all Night to ſettle; if 
there is any, the water will turn turbulent and ' cloudy, but 
if there is no Silver remaining, the Salt will ſettle at the bottom 
of the Glaſs, and the Water remain clear. After it has ſettled 
24 Hours, or more, pour off the clear Water from the Top, 
and the Settlement, which is the Silver Calx, put into a 
Crucible, which has been warmed, and the Infide wax'd 
all over; in this let the Calx ſettle, then pour off the clear Wa- 
ter: When the Calx is dry, melt it as has been directed; and you 
will haye the pureſt Silver for Uſe. This is the ſhorteſt Manner 
of ſeparating theſe Metals. 


To refine Gold when coarſe, by caſting it through Antimony. 


> 5 AKE to one ounce of Gold four ounces of Autimony, 
melt the Gold in a proportionable Crucible; at the ſame - 
time put the Autimony in another larger Crucible, and let that alſo - 
be melted; when boch are melted, caſt the Gold into the melted 
Antimony, then make it red hot; when it is ſo, caſt it into a Braſs 
* Cone, but let the Infide be alittle warmed and greaſed with Tal- 
low before you uſe it; then with a Piece of Wood, or with the 


Handle of a Hammer knock pretty hard and quick upon the 


Led 
—_ — 
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See the Figure of a Cone, Plate I, Fig. 4. . 
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Rim, which helps the Gold's ſinking to the Bottom; when cold, 
turn it out of the Cone, and you will fee the 3 
beat it gently off with a Hammer, and lay it by. Then take the 
Antimony, put it in the ſame Crucible, melt it as before, and 
ſeparate it from the Go When turned out, you will find a 
little Regulus; and if you think you have not all your Gold, you 


may repeat it a third time. When this 15 done, in order to { 
rate the ining Antimony from the Gold, do it thus: Take 
a pretty large Crucible, put the Regulus, and a Handful 


of Salrpeter into it; then take another Crucible that fits in the 
former, make a Vent-Hole in the Bottom of it, and turn it u 
fide down, that the Hole may come uppermoſt. When the wide 
Ends of the Crucibles fit well, take a Lutum, mix it with ſome 
unded Glaſs, and Jute it well; let it dry very well before a 
ire; then take a Brick-bat, put it in your melting Place, and lute 
your Crucible upon it: Then lay a little Fire around it; * 
that lay dead Charcoal, up to the Top of the upper Crucible, 


but take care the Hole be not covered: As the Ht᷑at of the Fire 
- augments, ſo the Salpeter goes off in ſtrong Fumes through 


the Hole. When the Fumes ceaſe, give it a ſtrong Heat for an 
Hour long, or leſs, according to your Quantity; then take 
your Crucible out of the Fire, and let itcool ; or elſe when you ſee 
the Crucible turn black, you may quench it in a Pail of Water; 
knock off the Bottom . the Crucible, and you will find your 
Gold, ſine in a Cake; then take a clean 


rtionable Crucible, 
put a little Borax and the Gold into it, 


melt and caſt it into 


an Ingot. This is the fireſt Gold that can be. 


A Method of purifying Gold, by way of Cementation. 


EMENTATION is a fingular and uſeful Art, by 
which Gold may be purified from the Allay it may have 
any other Metals; and this is done by Virtue of a moiſtened 
Powder, which eats and conſumes the impurer Metals from it: 
But it is to be obſerv'd, that this Cementation is only to be 
made uſe of where the Gold has the Predominancy ; otherwiſe 
if there ſhould be more Silver or other Metal than Gold, it is 
better to perform the Separation with Agua Fortis, as has been 


directed. ; 
I x Cementing Powders e of ſuch Salts and In- 


S as attack, and with their 8 
or Copper. 


arpneſs devour the Silver 


To 
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as you have Occaſion, and give it a thick Lay at Top; then cover 
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Verdegreaſe one Ounce, Boli-armemiz 4 of an ounce, Tutia 


chem to a Powder. Which is the Ef uf 
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To theſe are alſo added, * s uſium, which gives the 
Gold a fine Colour ; Blood-ſtone, Tutia, Crocus Martis, cal- 
cin'd Vitriol, and ſeveral other Things, as are inducive to 
advance the Beauty of that Metal. | 

Bzx1cx Duſt is uſed in this Cement, in order to receive the 


Allay, let it be Silver or Copper, or what it will, from the In- 
gredients that draw and ſeparate them from the Gold, which 
otherwiſe would ſtick and hang to the Gold. I ſhall here {et 
down a few Receipts of ſuch Cements as have been experienc'd, 
and are approv'd off. 


T a x » fine Brick Duſt, one part, and fine beaten Salt, one 
rt, moiſten and mix it with Vinegar, and with it fill a Cruci- 
le half full, then ſtratify Plates of Gold, or Gold Coin, and 
the foreſaid Mixture or Paſte, and preſs it cloſe down; repeat this 


lute the Crucible cloſe, that nothing may evaporate: When 
this is done, fix your Crucible upon a high Brick, in the Middle 
of the Furnace, give it a violent Heat for 12 Hours, and the 
Salt will eat and conſume the Impurities of the Gold, and draw 
it into the Brick-Duſt. | 
Another. 


AKE in Weight one part of Saltpeter, one part of Al- 
lum, one part of Sal- armoniack, two parts of Vitriol, 
four parts of Salt, eight parts of Brick -· duſt, and mix it 
with Vinegar; ſtratify this and the Gold, as before directed, in the 
Crucible; cover and lute it well, and give it a violent Fire for an 
Hour or two and let it cool of itlelF; but before it is quite 
cold, take out the Gold, fling it into White-Wine Vinegar, - 
and boil it therein; then bruſh it, and after you have done * 
heat it red hot upon an Iron Plate. | 


Another. 


AKE Blood-ſtone two Ounces, Ruſt of Iron one Ounce, 
_ calcined Vitriol one Ounce, Sal-armoniack one Ounce, 


r uſtum is prepared thus: Stratify Plates of Copper with powdered 
Sulphur in a large Crucible, cover and lure it with a Cover that has a 
Hote in the Middle; to give vent for the Fumitation, give it a ftrong 
Fire in a Wind- Furnace, ſo long till you ſee no exhalation of Vapours ; 
then take off your Plates whilſt hot, ſeparate them, and when beat 

— a 


B 4 of 


— — 
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of an ounce, Salt-petre F of an ounce, Allum 4 of an ounce; 
moiſten this three or four times with Vinegar; let it dry between 
while, grind it fine, and proceed as directed; give it a ſtrong 
Fire for three Hours; which repeat three times. 

To bring the Silver out of the Cementing Powder or Brick- 
duſt, mix it with Glaſs and granulated Lead, let it melt toge- 
ther, put 1t to the Teſt, and you will have the Silver again 

which was in the Gold. 


To ſeparate Gold and Silver, out of the Sweepings. 


AKE Sweepings, put them into a Pan well glazed, add 
Mercury to them, in Quantity as you think proper; mix 

and mingle the Duſt and Mercury with your Hands well toge- 
ther, ſo long till you think the Mercury has contracted all * 
Gold and Silver from the Duſt; then put the Maſs into a Piece 
of Waſh-leather, and wring out the Mercury, what remains 
in the Leather will be like a Paſte ; put that into a Alembick, 
and drive the Mercury from it into a Diſh with Water, which 
u put under the Head to receive it; what remains, put to the 


0 
Teſt refine it with Lead, and ſeparate it with Aua Fortis. 
To ſeparate the Gold from gilded Copper. 


AKE four ounces of yellow Brimſtone, two ounces of 
Sal-armoniack, one ounce of Saltpetre, half an ounce 
of Borax; take theſe and grind them fine and clear with 
ſtrong Vinegar, to a Paſte; this wipe thin over the gilded 
Copper, give it a gentle Heat, till the Paſte is burned away, 
— the Gp r looks black, then take it out, and with « 
Knife or £/ 24 ſuch Inſtrument ſcrape off the Gold in a 
clean Diſh, and it will come off very caſy. | 


Another Method. 


T*AKE the Root of Bertram, cut it fine, pour one 
uart of ſtrong White-wine Vinegar upon 1t, put it 

into a boiling- Pot, cover it with a Lid, Jute it well, and let it 
boil a little, then take it from the Fire, and let it cool. 
After this take your Copper Cup or other Thing that is gilded, 
neal it well, quench it in that Liquid, and the Gold will peel 
off the Copper and fall to the Bottom, which waſh, and 


then melt together in a Crucible. 
| Another 
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| Another Way. 


F E fine Sal · armoniack two parts, Sulphur one part, 
grind it well together, anoint your Work with Linſeed 
Oil, ftrew the Powder upon it, hold the Utenſil of Copper 
to the Fire, over an carthen Diſh with Water; beat againſt 
it with an Iron, and the Gold will fall off into the Diſh. 


Another Way. 


AKE Saltpetre and Borax, one ounce of each, diſ- 
ſolve it in a little Quantity of Water, then neal your 
Copper, and quench it in this Water; repeat this ſeyeral 
Times, and the Gold will fall to the Bottom. | 


Another Way to ſeparate the Gold from any gilded Metal, 
Sibver or Copper. 


92 AKE one part of Borax, and three parts of live Sul- 
= grind this together with very ſtrong White- 
wine Vinegar, as thick as Oil Colour; with this wipe the 
gilded Side of the Metal, let it dry gently before a Fire, and 
when dry, wipe this Compoſition with a Feather, into a Baſon 
with Water; waſh and melt it, as has been taught before. 


To ſeparate Copper from Silver, ler it be Money or any 
Thing elſe. 


T AKE half an ounce of Verditer or Spaniſh Green, 
White Vitriol one ounce, Sulphur one ounce, Allum 
half an ounce ; ſeeth all together in Vinegar; in a Glaſs, put 
in your mixt Silver; this will diffolve and extract the Cop- 
per, and the Silver remain whole, 


To extract the Silver out of a Ring that is ſtrong gilded, 
ſo as to keep the Gold intire; a curious Secret. 


12 E a Silver Ring that is ſtrong gilded, pierce a 
little Hole through the Gold into the Silver, then Jay 
the Ring into Spirit of Nitre, and put it in a warm Place; it 
will hollow out the Silver, and the Gold remain whole. 


. T9 
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To make Brittle Gold malleable. 


UT Gold into a Crucible, and give it a briſk Fire in a 
me) Wind- Furnace, or before the 3 when the Gold is 
ni 


melting, then gently upon it ſome good, dry 
clear Saltpetre, which will preſently turn into Flame 
and occafion the Fuſion of the Gold the ſooner, ind 
the Salrperre will ſpread and cover the Gold; then caſt it into 
an Ingot, which before has been warm'd and anointed over 
with Wax. 
Another Method. 


HE beſt way of all to make Gold malleable, is this: 

Take human Excrements, which dry, and calcine in a 
Crucible to a black Powder; when the Gold is in Fufion, 
then fling ſome of this Powder upon it, and give it a brisk 
Fire; when the Powder is conſumed, caſt the Gold into an Ingot, 
and it will be fine and malleable: If you extract the Salt Ge 
the black Powder before you uſe it, it will ſtill have a better 
Effect, and that with a leſs Quantity. 


To make Silver that is brittle, pliable. 


AK E one Mark of Silver, half an Ounce of Glaſs, one 
Ounce of Sal , a quarter of an Ounce of ZBorax, 
half an Ounce of Sal Gemme; put all this into a Cruci- 
ble, and cover it with a leſſet one that has a Vent-hole at Bot- 
tom, and Jute it well; Then give it a briſk Fire, and continue it 
ſo long *till you think the Silver is diffolv'd; then cover the Cru- 
cibles all over with live Coals, except the Vent-hole, and leave it 
till cold: Take off the Upper Crucible, and you will find therein 
hanging all the Eilthineſs and Impurities the Silver contain'd, 
and was the Occaſion of its hardneſs: Then melt the Silver again 
in a Crucible, and fling into it half an Ounce of Tarrar 7 
ground, and when in Fuſion, caſt it into an Ingot, and you w 
ve fine and malleable Silver 


To give Gold, Silver or other Metals a good and quick Fuſion. 


12 calcined Venetian Soap, Borax, Glaſs-gall, or 
Venice Glaſs, of one as much as the other, grind it 


well and mix it together, it will cauſe a quick Fuſion. 
Another 


ater 
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Another. 
"= KE yellow Amber, Borax, Glaſs-gall and Soap, even 


Quantities, grind them together to a Powder, and what 
you deſign to caſt, let it be melted with that Compoſition. 


To try whether granulated Silver tontains any Gold. 


AKE ſome of thoſe Silver Grains, and rub them on a 

Touch-ſtone; then with the End of a Feather drop one 
or two Drops of Agua Fortis upon the Strokes, let it ſtand upon 
it for a little while; if it contains Gold, you will ſee ſome re- 
mains of the Strokes, but if not, the Strokes will be vamiſh'd. 


To Amalgamate Gold, or -- _ it with Mercury, uſeful for 
ilders. 


AKE a penny-weight of fine Gold, beat it in very thin 

little Plates; heat mom 2 1 red Not —— 

ur upon it 8 penny-weight of Quickfilver, + reviv | 
Vinnaber; fir the Maier with a little 8: Rod, arid 
when you ſee it begin to riſe in Fumes, which quickly hap- 
ns, caſt your Mixture into an catthen Pan, fill'd with 
ater, it will coagulate, and become tractable; waſh it 
ſeveral times to take away its Blackneſs; Thus you have 
an Amalgama; from which e the Mercury which 

reſſi 


ou ſind is not united, by it between Fingers, 
after you have wrapt it in a Linnen Cloth. MAN 


Gilding upon Silver, Braſs, Copper, and Iron. 


FF you will gild Silver, take of the foreſaid Amalgama, 
and with it rub that which you deſign to gild, cloſe 


+ Reviving of Quickſilver from Cinnaber, is thus perform'd: Take 2 
pound — Artificial Cinnaber, powder it, and mix it exactly with three 
Ponnd of Quick lime, alſo powdered; put the Mixture into an Earthen 
Pot, or Glaſs Retort, whoſe third part at leaſt remains empty, place it 
into a Reverberatory Furnace, and after having fitted to it a Recoiver 
filled with Water, let it reſt 24 Hours at leaſt, give your Fire by Degrees 
and at laſt encreaſe it to the Height, and the Mercury will run in Drops, 
into the Receiver.; continue the Fire untill no more will come ; the 
Operation is commonly at an End in fix or ſeven Hours: Pour the Water 
out of the Receiver, and having waſh'd the Mercury to cleanſe it from 
the little portion of Earth it might carry along with it, dry it with Linnen 
or the Crums of Bread, and keep it for Uſe. Lemery, 

every 
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every where, that the Gold may be received all over, then 
hold it over a Charcoal Fire, or lay it upon it, and it will 
cauſe the Quickfilver to fly away, has which you heighten 
the Colour With Gilding- Wax, as ſhall be directed. 


A particular Secret, to Gild Silver to the greateſt Perfection. 


Gy KE * Crocus Veneris and Vinegar, put into it Quick- 
filver, let it boil together, till it comes to the Conſiſtence 
of a Paſte; with this quicken (anoint or wipe over) the Silver you 
intend to gild, and where-ever you quicken, it will turn of a 
reddiſh Gold Colour, which doth not happen when done with 
Quic x ſul ver only, for then it looks white: This is a curious Se- 
ret; you may gild upon this Paſte with Leaf Gold, when 
otherwiſe it requires to be ground; it makes the Gilding look 
rich and of a high Colour. 


Another Advantageous Gilding on Silver. 


T AKE Tartar one part, Salt two parts, pour Water upon 
it, add to it ſome Steel Filings, boil the Silver therein, 
till it becomes reddiſh, and this will require only the third 
Part of what Gold you would uſe otherwile. 


A particular Method of Gjlding, arhich may be done in a 
Moment, and better than with Quickſilver. 


AKE the fineſt Gold, diſſolve it in f Aqua Regis, 
which has been prepar'd with Salt, let the Agua Regis 
be evaporated to half the quantity; then put the Glaſs into 
a damp Cellar, on Sand, and the Gold will over Night ſhoot 


into Cryſtals, which take out, and let them diſſolve again in 


— — 


Take the Slips of _ and ſquench them in Urine, repeat this till 
it eaſnly pulverizes. The Powder you wlll find at the Bottom of the 
Urine, which preſerve for Uſe. 

+ The Preparation of this Aqua Regis only differs from the followin 
Receipt, in uſing of Salt inftead of Sal armoniack; the uſual Way o 
making Agua Regis, according to Lemery, is thus: 


Fowder four Ounces of Sal-armoniack, and put it into a Matraſs or other 


Glaſs Veſſel of a good Bigneſs, pour upon it 16 Ounces of Spirit of Nitre, 
place the Veſſel in Sand a little warm, until the Sal-armontack is all 
d'[olv'd, then pour the Diſſolution into a Bottle, and ſtop it with Wax. 
This is the right Aqua Regre, 
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ſtill'd Vinegar, put it again upon the Fire, and let the half 
thereof evaporate, then put the Glaſs again in the Cellar, as 
before, in moiſt Sand, and over Night the Gold will ſhoot in 
Cryſtals. Theſe diffolve in Rain Water, let that evaporate 
to half the Quantity, and again ſhoot into Cryſtals ; when this 
is done, take the Cryſtalline Gold, break it to a Powder with a 
Knife, put that Powder into the White of an hard boil'd Egg. 
after the Volk has been taken out, ſet it 1a a cool and damp 
Place, and over Night it will diſſolve to an Oil; and what Sil- 
ver you anoint with, ever fo thin, drying it gently, you will find 
the Gilding of a high and fine Colour, to the greateſt Perfection. 


A Gilding after the Grecian Manner, 


AKE * Mercur. Sublimat. and clear Sal-armoniac, 

of each one Ounce, make a Solution thereof in Aua 
Fortis, then diſſolve in it fine Gold which is beaten very thin 
let this Solution evaporate over a Coal Fire, till it becomes an 
Oil, then dip in it a Silver Wire; if it comes out black, and 
by nealing it in the Fire, turns out — it is right, and fit 
to be uſed for gilding any Sort of Silver. 


A right Italian Gilding. 


AK E common Vitriol four Ounces, Allum two Ounces, 
White Vitriol one Ounce, Plum. Alb. one Ounce, Salt 
two Handfuls, River-Water one I let it boil to half, 
then let it ſtand till it ſettles and Jooks clear, and it is fit for 


Uſe. 


* Mercury ſublimate or ſublimate Corroſive, is a Mercury that's im- 
pregnated with Acids, and by Fire is raiſed to the Top of the Matraſs or 
other Veſſel. 

Put one pound of Mercury, reviv'd from Cinnaber, into a Matrafs, pour on 
it 18 | wear of Spirit of Nitre, (et it on a warm Sand, and let it ſtand 
till all is difſolv'd; this Diſſolution put into a Glaſs Veſſel or Earthen Pan, 
ſet it on warm Sand ro evaporate all the Moiſture, the remains will be a 
white Maſs, which beat to Powder in a Glaſs Mortar, and mix with 
one Pound of white calcin'd Vitriol and as much decripitated Salt; put 
this Mixture into a Mati aſs, ſo as to leave two thirds empty; place it in 
Sand, give it firſt a gentle warmth for three Hours, then augment the 
heat with laying on more Coals, and a Sublimate will riſe to the Top of 
the Matraſs: The Operation will require fix Hours Time, when the 
Matraſs is cold, break it, but take care to avoid a Kind of light Powder 
that flies in the Air, when the Matter is ſtirred. You will have one 
Pound and above of very good Sublimate Corroſive- 7; 
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To deaden Quick ſilver for Gilding. 


T AKE clear Quiekfilver which is free from the Mixture 
of Lead, put it into a Matraſs, and fling into it a handful 


of fine white Salt, ſhake it well togerher, and let it ſtand 


for two days, then pour upon it ſtrong Vinegar, let it reſt a 
Day, and you will find a good Quickſilver for gilding, and 


YE A Gold Powder 


AKE Leaf Gold or other thin beaten Gold, to the 

Quantity of a Penny-Weight, or as much as you pleaſe, 
diffolve it in twice the Weight of Aqua Regis. Let half 
the Solution evaporate on warm Sand, then take dry'd Linnen 
Rags, ſoak them in the remaining T.iquid, dry them by a gentle 
Heat, and burn them on a flow Fire in a Crucible, the Pow- 
der whereof will remain at the Bottom, and be of a yellowiſh 


Colour, wherewith the gilding is performed. 


Another for cold Gilding. 


13 half a Pound of Aua Fortis, put in it two 
Ounces of Sal-armomac finely pulverized and white, let 
it diſſolve over a Fire, and then filter it through a Paper; put 
it into a Matraſs, with as much fine beaten Gold as will make 
two Penny Weights ; ſet it on a flow Fire, in order to diſſolve 
the Gold in the Agua Regis. When this is done, add to it 
two Ounces of Sal. gemmæ, fine and clear, powdered, and let it 
diſſolve upon the Fire; then take fine clean linnen Rags, each 
about 4 of an ounce in Weight, dip them into that Liquid, till 
all the Solution 1s bated in, and having fe them, burn 
them to a Powder, which preſerve for Uſe. When you gild 
any Thing with this Powder, let the Metal you deſign to gild 
be boiled and ſcraped, to have it clean and freſh; wet a Piece 
of Cork with Spittle or Water, and with it take up ſome of the 
Powder, rubbing the Places of the Metal you are about to gild, 
till it is yellow, after which bruſh and poliſh it. You may uſe 

2 once Leather ſowed &r tied to ground End of 
ov e ; | , 


Anot her 
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Another Method. 


AKE of the fineſt Gold the Quantity of two Penny- 

weight, and diffolve it in quo Regis; add to this Solution 
the Weight of the Gold ned Salrpetre, let that alſo 
diſſolve; this done, dip a fine little linnen Rag, till it is all 
ſoak'd up, dry it gently, and Lurn it to Powder. With this 
Powder and freſh Water gild your Silver, by rubbing it with 
your Cork, or a Leather, faſtened to the Knob End of a Stick. 


At her Powder to Gild withal. 


AKE refined Gold, beat it very thin, roll it in little 

Rolls, fling it in Hua Regis, hold it ina Matraſs over 
a ſlow Fire, till all the Gold is diffolv'd, and the Solution is 
turned of a yellow Colour, then fling into it ſome pulverized 
Cryſtalline Salipetre, by little and little, as much as it will con- 
ſume; then take ſome long narrow Slips of old fine Linnen, 
draw them through that Liquid, and when they are thorough 
wet, hang them into the Air to dry, in a Glaſs Bow], or a Piece 
of a broken Bottle, and when thoroughly dry, light them with 
a Coal, and let them thus, without Flame, conſume to Afhes. 
With theſe Aſhes you may gild, rubbing it on the Silver 
a Piece of Cork. | 


Aootchor. 


4 JÞ KE a Penny-Weight of Gold; put the ſame Weight 
of * allo the ſame Weight of Sal-armoniack 
into a Matraſs, to three Quarts of Aqua Fortis; then put the 
Gold _— hot into it, and as ſoon as the Gold is diſſolved, 
take ſome dry Linnen Rags, dip them therein, dry and burn 
them at a Candle to Tinder, which preſerve for Uſe, as has 
been mentioned. 


Quickening Water. 


4 AK E one Ounce of Quickſilver, one Ounce of Agua 
Fortis, let it be put together into a Glaſs, and after the 


Quickſilver is diſſolv d, put to it five Ounces of freſh Water; 
warm it, and it will be fit to gild withall. 


Another. 
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Another. 


AKE one Ounce of Aqua Fortis, put it into a Matraſs 
add to it of an ounce of Mercury, let this diſſolve; then 
take freſh River Water, and mix it with that in the Glaſs, 
to that Degree that you may put your Hands in without 
hurting them; then let it ſtand cloſed up, and you will have a 


good Quick-Water for gilding. 


Anorher Water-Gilding upon Silver. 


AK E Copper-flakes, pour ftrong Vinegar thereon, add 

to it AGE cad Salt, Fr one * roar as the other, ſet 
it on a Fire, and when the Vinegar is boiled the fourth part 
away, fling into it what Metal you defign to gild and it will 
attract a Copper Colour. If you let it boil on further, it will 
_ into a fine Gold Colour. This is a fine Secret for 
Goldſmiths, to gild Silver all over, for the boiling it in 
that Liquid, gives the Gold a high and rich Colour. 


A Method to Work a Cup, One Side Gold and the other Silver. 


T* KE a Piece of fine Silver, form it into a flat Square, 
and with a rough File, rough it all over one Side; 
raiſe alſo with a Graver little Points upon it. Then take 
a Piece of Gold in Proportion to what Thickneſs you would 
have it; form it exactly to the Dimenſion of the Silver, in a 
flat Square; neal both the Gold and the Silver red Hot; 
then lay them quick on one another, and with a wooden 
Hammer beat it gently together: When thus you have united 
theſe two Metals, you may form thereof what you pleaſe, one 
Side will be Silver and the other Gold. 


To embellif Gold, Sver, or Braſs, with Ornaments of Glaſs. 
. AKE fine pulveriſed Venice Glaſs of what Colour 


you pleaſe, grind it upon a Stone, temper it with Oil. 


then it in Circle of a clear Charcoal Fire to melt, it will 
look fine and beautiful, eſpecially if the Ornaments and 
Things are well deſign d. 


Or 
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SEEDPEEPREREREIRS 


Of ſeveral Sorts of Gold-Colours, Gilding-Wax, ard 
other Embelliſhments of Gold or Gilded Work. 


HE Gold, as well as gilded Silver, wants conſidera- 

| bly of that Luſtre and Brightneſs it appears in, after 

it is placed in Goldſmiths Shops; for before this, it 

undergoes ſeveral Operations, and is raiſed to its _ 
by Gilding Max, Colourin , and Helling; each of whic 


ſhall be ſeparately explain'd under the following Heads. 
Giiding Wax uſed for Gold, or gilded Work. 


AK E four ounces of clear Wax, one ounce and a half 
of Verditer, one ounce of Copper Flakes, one ounce of 
Red Chalk, one ounce of Alom ; melt the Wax, and put 


the other Things, finely powdered, into it, and ſtir it well to- 


gether : let it cool and form thereof round Sticks like Seal- 


ung Wax: When you have Occafion to make uſe of it, then 


firſt heat your Gold, and then rub it over with this Wax; 
Then neal it, and draw it nimbly through boiling hot Water 
and Tarter, and it will give the Gold a deep Colour. 


Another. 


AKE two pound of Wax, one pound of Red Chalk 
one pound of White Vitriol, and four ounces of .Zs 


uſtum. 
Another. 


ALD 12 ounces of fine yellow Wax, eight ounces of 
| Red Chalk, four ounces of Verditer, two ounces of 
As uſtum, one ounce of Vitriol, half an ounce of Borax; 
melt the Wax ſloly in a glazed Pipkin, on a gentle Fire, 
not too hot; then put the fore-mentioned Things one Spoon 
fal after another, into it, ſtirring it, till you have mixt it 
well, and when cool, form it into Sticks for your Ule. Let 
every Matter be ground by itſelf, the finer the better. 


C Another, 
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AKE 16 ounces of Wax, one Grain of Copper Flakes, 
three ounces of Vitriol, four ounces of Vardizer, and Of { 


nine ounces of Red Lead. | gil 

Another. Gi! 
F ] AKE eight Ounces of clear Wax, one Ounce and a half 4 
of Terra Vert. one Ounce of As uſtum, one Ounce of 


red Chalk, and half an Ounce of Alom; diſſolve the Wax, 
and put theſe Ingredients in; let it cool; then form it into 
Sticks like ſealing Wax; with this, after you have heated your 


rh Metal, rub it over; then burn it off, and it will give the * 
eld a deep Colour. 0 in this 
8 Nurimberg Gilding Wax. clear ( 
off the 


AKE twoPound of Wax, two Pound and one ounce 
of Red Chalk, one ounce of Vitriol, half an ounce of 
As uſtum, three ounces of Verdegreaſe, half an ounce of 


Borax. | 
Another. : 4 


AKE two Pound of Wax, one Pound of Red Chalk, armoni 
one ounce of Verditer, three Grains of As uſtum, 
three ounces of Verdegreaſe, and two ounces of Borax. 


Another. 


NE Pound of Wax, one Pound of Red Chalk, one ＋ 
ounce of Verditer, three Grains of As iſtum, two and col 
ounces of Venice Borax, two ounces of Vitriol. | 


Another. A 

18 four pound of clear Wax, one pound eight 1 

ounces of Red Chalk, one pound eight ounces White Ounce o 
Vitriol, 15 ounces of 1 three ounces of Venice 
Borax, 15 ounces of s uſtum, beat it fine, mix it together, 

and when the Wax is melted, ſtir it, till you perceive it 1 

to cool ; then put in the Ingredients, and ſtir them well \ 

together, and when cold, form them into Sticks like Scaling- half 

Wax. 3 

Of 


m, 


ne 
wo 
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Of ſeveral Gold Colours, whereby the Gold of 
gilded Work, after it has been heightned with 
Gilding- Wax, receives its proper Colour. 


A Silver Gold Colour, or a Colour for gilded Silver. 


one ounce Vitriol, halt an ounce Sal Armoniac, half 

an ounce of Borax, grind them fine ; boil it in halt 
a Pint of Urin to half the Quantity ; then with a Bruſh dipt 
in this Liquid, bruſh over your gilded Work; put it upon a 
clear Charcoal Fire, and 2 you ſce it turn black, take it 
off the Fire, and quench it in Urin. 


A Green Gold Colour. 


T AK E one ounce of Verdegreaſe, one ounce Salt etre. 


AKE two cunces of Salt-petre, two ounces of Vitriol, 
two ources of Verdegreaſe, and one ounce of Sal- 
armoniac, mix and grind them with Vinegar. 


Another. 


A KE four ounces of Verdegreaſe, four ounces of Sal- 

armoniack, two ounces of Vitriol, two ounces of 4's 
uſtum, ene ounce of Salt-petre, grind them with Vinegar, 
and colour your Gold therewith, j 


A Freich Gold Colour. 


AKE four ounces of Salt, two ounces of Alum, two 
ounces of Sal-armoniac, two ounces of As ſtum, one 
ounce of Saltpetre, and grind them with Vinegar, 


Another. 


AKE four ounces of Sal-armoniac, four ounce of 
Verdegreaſe, two ounces of Salt-petre, one ounce and 
a half of clean Copper-Flakes; grind it with Vinegar, 


C 2 A fine 
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A fine Gold Colour. 


* KE melted Salt-petre, and black Vitriol, of 
one as much as the other, let it boil half away in a 


clean Pipkin. 
Another Gold Colour. 


AKE one ounce of Verdegreaſe, one ounce of Sal- 
armoniac, one ounce of Red Chalk, one ounce of fine 
Salt, grind all together, and boil it with Vinegar, 


Aunother-- 


' AKE one ounce of Salt-petre, one ounce of Verde- 
| ſe, one ounce of Vitriol; one ounce of Sal- 
armoniac, grind each Piece ſeparately in a clean Morter; 
then mix and put it in a clean Pan, with Water, and boil it 


for almoſt half an Hour. 
A Green Gold Colour. 


AKE four ounces of Sal-armoniac, four ounces of 
Verdegreaſe, one Grain of Salt-petre, and grind it in 


Vinegar. 
A White Colour for Gold. 


AKE two ounces of Salt-petre, one ounce of Alum, 

one ounce of Salt; pulverize and mix this well toge- 
ther; then take a picce of a broken Muffle or Crucible, 
put it in the Fire; and let it be red hot; wet the Work you 
deſign to colour, and roll it in the Powder; then put it on the 
red hot Piece of the Muffle, and the Colour will ebullate; when 
it melts, turn che Work with your Tongs about; when the 
Colour is quite fluid and yellow, take the Work out, and lay 
it upon a clean Brick or Anvil till it is cold. Then take an 
— Pot, or elſe a large Crucible; fill it almoſt up with 
olean Water, put into it a Handful of Salt, the Bigneſs of 
a Pilbeard of Tartar, ground; and fix or eight Drops of Agua 
Fortis; let that boil; then put your Work into it, and boil 
it ſo long, till the Droſs of the white Colour is clean off, then 
Scratch · bruſn it. 7 
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20 colour an old Gold Chain, as new. 


AKE Urin, diſſolve therein Sal- armoniac, boil in this 
the Gold Chain, and it will have a fine Colour. 


A Green Colour for Gold Chains. 


pf © AKE four ounces of Sal-armoniac, four ounces of 

Verdegreaſe, one ounce and a half of Salt-petre, half 
an ounce of white Vitriol, make a Powder thereof, mix it 
with Vinegar, and boil your Chain in it. 


To give Gold a high and fine Colour. 


TAKE red calcin'd Vitriol three ounces, Sal-armoniae 
two ounces, and Verdegreaſe one ounce ; grind them 
together, and keep ir dry. When you will colour your 
Gold, moiſten it, and ſtrew this Powder over it, let it often 
neal, and quench it in Pump-Water, 


Another fine Colour for Gold. 
£ 8-1. Verdegreaſe, Sal-armoniac, - Salt-petre, and 


Vitriol, of one as much as the other, grind it well to- 
gether; pour Vinegar —_ it, grind it again, as the Pain- 
ters do their Colours, and let it dry; then moiſten, grind, and 
dry it again; repeat this for ſeveral Times: Then lay up your 
Powder carefully, and when you will colour Gold, wet it 
with Urin, rub it with a Bruſh, then fling the Powder upon 
it, lay it on red hot Coals, and it will turn black, then quench 
it in Urine, and rub it with a Wire-Bruſh; 4n this Manner 
you proceed with the other Colours. 


To bring Pale Gold to 4 high Colour. 


AKE Verdegreaſe, pour Vinegar upon it, ſtir it well, 
anoint your Gold therewith, hcat it in the Fire, and 


quench it in Urin. 


To make Silver throughout Yellow, and to tincture it the 
| Colour of Gold. 


AKE common Aqua fortis, diffolve therein as much 


Silve ou pleale; if you have cight Qunces, take 
ver as you p A I 1g — 


* 
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four Ounces of Hepatic _ Alots, ſix Ounces of Gurgum;, 
two Ounces prepared Tutty, that has been ſeveral Times 
quench'd in Urin; put theſe to the Solution of the Silver, 
and they will difolve, and raiſe up in the Glaſs like a 
Spunge; the Glaſs muſt be large, to prevent the * 
over; then draw it off, and you will have ten Ounces o 
Silver, which is yellow as Gold. N. B. Theſe two Ounces, 


increaſed in the Weight of the Silver, will not ſtand the Teſt, 
but be loſt when melted down with Lead. | C 


A Water to Tinfture any. Metal of a Gold Colour. 


ARE fine Sulpher, and pulverize it; thenboil ſome ſtale 
Spring or Rain Water, pour it hot upon the Powder, 


and ſtir it well together; boil it and put into it one Ounce 


or more of Dragon's Blood, and after it is well boil'd, take 
it off and filter it through a ſine Cloath: Put this Water into 
a Matraſs, aſter you have put in what you deſign to Tincture; 
cloſe it well and boil it, and the Things will be of a fine 
Gold Colour. 


Another Water wherewith one may tinge any Metal a Gold 
Colour; a curious Secret. i 7 


5 6 AKE Hepatic Alices, Salt-petre, and Roman Vi- 


triol, of one as much as the other, diſtil it with Wa- 
ter in an Alembeck, give it fire ſo long till all the Spirits are 
extracted; it will at laſt yield a yellowiſh Water, which will 
tinge any Sort of Metal a Gold Colour. To 


0 colour Gold. + 
AKE a Lock of human Hair, of about a Fingers 


thick, lay it on live Coals, and hold the Gold with a 
pair of Tongs over it, to receive the Fumes thereof. | 


To give Gold a high and fine Colour. 


* 


A AKE one Ounce of Sal-armontar, two Ounces of 

per Flakes, one Ounge of diftill'd Verdegreaſe; grind 
well together, put it into a Matraſs, pour upon it one Quart of 
good diftill'd White-Wine Vinegar: Let it thus dry-and-beil 
away; then grind it fine; ſtrew 1s on a Glaſs Plate, and ſet it 
18 8 : in 
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in a Cellar, where it will turn into an Oil; this is again to be 

tly coagulated, then and mix'd with Mercury Sub- 
| ; put half an Ounce of it, wra up in Bees- 
Wax, into the Quantity of a Pound of Gold that's in Fuſion, 
and it will give 1t a high and fine Colour. 


To give the Guilded Work 4 fine Colour. 


AKE clean Salt and Brimſtone, boil it together with 
Water in an Egg-ſhell, after you have pealed the inſide 
Film; take care you don't gire it too much Fire to burn 


the Egg-ſhell : With this Liquid wipe over your Gilding, 
ya it will make it of a much brighter Colour than it was 
ore. 7 


Another. 
AKE Powder of Sulpher, and bruiſed Garlick, boil 
1. theſe in Urin, neal your Gold, quench it therein, and 
it will give it a fine Colour, | 
| Ben brighten Spots in Gilding. 
AKE Alom, boil it in clean Water, put your Work 
into it, this will fetch the Colour again, and diſpel 
the Spots, 415 WAS 
"To give old Silver Lace or Trimmings their Beauty 
| 5 and Colour, as. if new. 
PALE Power of Alablaſter, put it dry into a Pipkin, 
and let it boil as long as it can; then take it off the 
Fire, and when cold, lay your Lace upon a Cloth, andwith 
a Comb-Bruſh, take up ſome of that Powder, and rub there- 
with both Sides, till it is as bright as you would have it, after- 
wards poliſh it with a ſmooth Stone. 


Another Method. ' © | 


1 AKE Ox-Gall, and the Gall of 4 lay Jack, and 


1 ſome Water, mix it together, and with it tub your 
Gold or Silver, and you will ſee the Colour change to your 
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SSA ee 


Of the Hf, or Heiiing-of Gold. 


This is the finiſhing Stroke of either Gold or gilded. 


Work, and is perform'd after it has undergone the 
Operations with the, Gilding-Wax and Gold -Co- 
lours as has been ſhewn in the preceeding Ar- 


ticles, The following are the different Receipts of 


different Maſters. The ingenious and judicious will 
by experimental Enquiry ſoon diſcover which of 
them is beſt, and make his- Choice of ſuch as he 
__ approves. 


The Hell of Gold, or gilded Wark. 


ARE two ounces of Tartar, two ounces of Sulphur, 
and four ounces of Salt ; boil this in half Water, and 
half Urin, dip your Gold or gilded Work into it, and 

it will give it a fine Luſtre, BY 


| Another. 


- 


PAKE eight ounces of Salt, two ounces of Tartar, two. 


ounces of Sulphur, two ounces of Cap. Mort. half an 
ounce of Alam; it you boil this in Water and Urin, and draw 
your Work through, it will anſwer your Expectation. 


Another. 


"TALE eight ounces. of Sulphur, eight ounces of Alom, - 
eight ounces yellow Arſenick, 16 ounces of Tartar, 16 
ounces of Salt; boil it in Water and Urin. 


; Another. 


AKE three ounces of Sulphur, one ounce of Alum, one 
ounce of Arſenick, half an ounce of Gurgumi, and half 

s Grain of Antimony, grind them very fine together; then 
boil them in Urin and Water, and ſtir. the Ingredients by 
little and little well togethes, give it a little boiling, put the 
gilded Plate into it, and boil it till the 1 
e. 


- How to take off the Gold from gilded Silver Tankardsor Cups. 
. O take off the Gold from ſuch Plate, take Sa Armoniack 
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Another. 
TA K E eight ounces of yellow - Arſenick, 16 ounces of 
Sulphur, 16 ounces of Tartar, 16 ounces of burnt Alom, 
three ounces and a half of Salt; boil it in Urin and Water. 


Another. 


* KE fifted Aſhes and Antimony, finely pulveriz'd, a 


L with theſe make a Lee, and with a Bruſh rub over the 
gilded Silver. | | 


Another. 


y-| 


AE one ounce of white Tartar, one ounce of green 


Sulphur, nine ounces of Salt; grind it together like Flower; 
then take a Copper Sauce Pan with freſh Water, and let 
the Water boil; put into it one Grain crude yellow Arſe- 
nick; take of the grounded Ingredients three Spoon- 
fuls, and let it boil; after that, you may draw your Work 
through, and make 1t as high as you will, it will come -out 
clear and with a fine Luſtre. 


| one part, Sal-perre one half part, grind them both to a 
Powder, wipe over the gilded Part with Oil, ſtrew the Pow- 
der upon it, and lay your Plate into the Fire to heat it well; 
then take it out; hold your Plate over an earthen Diſh, in one 
Hand, and with the other beat it with an Iron, and the Powder 
will fall into the Diſh, together with the Gold, which you may 
ſeparate in the Manner as has been directed. 3 


| Another Method. IT 


- 


to ſuffer your Finger in; in this 
* 


turn your 
Silver 


P = Quickſilver in an earthen Diſh, heat it ſo much ag 
* 3 l 
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Silver Cup or other Utenſil, and the Gold will ſeparate 
from the Silver, and join the Quickfilver ; when you ſec 
the Gold all off the Plate, take it out, pour the Quick-filver 
with the Gold, after it is cool, into anather Diſh, and if any 
Place ſtill retains ſome Gold, repeat it, till you perceive no 
more upon it.; then ſtrain the Quickſilver through a Leather; 
what remains put into a * Retort, and on hott Sand or Aſhes 
force the reſt of the Mercury from it into a Receiver with 
Water, and what is left, melt together, and refine the Gold 
as has been taught beiore. ESTA Latin 1 ART 


An approved Method to take off the Gilding from Silver. © 


IRS T take a Glaſs, or a glazed Utenfil, with Agua 
Fortis, the Quantity — muſt be according to the 
* your Work; take no more than half + of an ounce of 
Armoniack to one Ounce of Agua Fortis; beat your $4} 
Armoniack fine; put it into the Agua Fortis, and ſett it 
over the Pire, till it grows warm; and when you perteive the 
Sa} Ar moniackto work, then lay in the 2 Silver, and when 
yon obſerve your work to change to a black Colour, then the 
Gold is off on it + if there is a pretty large Quantity of Work, 
let it lay for half an Hour or an 2 take it our, 
which you do with a Pair of wooden Plyers; when it is taken 
eo ut it into clean A then neal it, and —— boil it 
ith Tartar; repeat this three times ruming, and your Silver 
will look freſh and new. 4 r 


26 © How to get the Gold out Aua Fortis. 


AKE a Copper Bowl or Cup, put into it a Glaſs full of 

50 Water, then pour in the 4qua Fortis which contains 
Gold, in Order to ſweeten it a little; then put to it of an ounc 

of Venice Borax, and boil it up; let it ſtand over Night; in 

the Morning pour it off gently, and the Gold will be ſertled at 
the 1 it by Degrees, and when dry, put a little 

Borax to it, and melt it. To | 


— 


— 


— 


* 


Vid. Plate I. Fig. 6. The Neck, through which the Mercury is conveyed 
muſt be half Way in the Water, that's in the Receiver. EEE 2 
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To ſeparate Gold from gilded Silver, by Cementation. 


AKE red calcined * Vitrio] or Colcothar one part, 
Salt one part, alſo red Lead half a , pulveriſe and 
mix it all well together; with this mixed Powder cover. your 
gilded Silver all over in an earthen ng 2 it into a Furnace, 
and = it a ſlow Fire, to e; the Melting of the Silver; 
the Powder will contract the Gold, which you reduce by Melt- 
ing it with Lead, and by Separating it in the Coppel. 
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Of ſeveral Sorts of SOLDER; uſed for Gol and 
25 SILVER. 


Hilings- Solder for Silver Chain-Work. 


ELT three parts of fine Silver and one part of Braſs ; 

A when in 'fufion, fling into it a little quantity of yellow 

Take one part yellow Arſenick, and one part of Copper, 

melt and granuliſe it; Of this take one part, and of fine Sil- 

ver four parts; melt it together; caſt it into an Ingot, and 
when cold file it to a fine Duſt, * 


. A: Solder for Silver. 


M ELT two parts of Silyer, then put to it one part of thin 
beaten Braſs or 'Tincal; but don't keep it too long in 
Fuſion, leaſt the Braſs ſhould fly away in a Fume. 


Another, for coarſe Silver. 


OUR ounces of Silver, three ounces of Braſs, & of 
an ounce of Arſenick, melt this together, and pour it out 
quick. | 


— 


— _ 


The Calcination of 'Vitriol is perform'd thus: Put what Quantity you 
© of green Vitriot inte an earthen Pot, unglazed ; ſet the Pot over 
the Fire, and the Vitriol will diffolve into Water; boil it till the 
Moiſture is conſumed, or the Matter turns into a grayiſh M 
_ drawing towards white; this is called White calcined ' Virisl. 1 
you calcine this white Vitriel a good while aver a ſtrong Fire, it will 
turn as red as Blood, This is call d Colcotbæ. | 
| Auot ber. 
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4 good Silver Solder. 
E LT two ounces of Silver, one ounce of Tincal, add 


VA. to-it half an ounce. of white Arſenick, pour it out 
quick, and it is a very good Solder. 1 


ELT one ounce of fine Silver, one ounce of thin 
Braſs; when both are well melted together, then fling 


one ounce of white Arſenick upon it, let it liquidate, ſtir it 
well together, and pour it out quickly. * N 


A good Solder ifor Gold... 


M. Copper and fine Silver, of each one part, fine 


Gold two parts. Or, 


Taxs one penny-weight of the ſame Gold your Work is 
7 * allay it with three grains of Copper and three grains 
Silver. oÞ: | 


a 
L 


The Manner and Way of Soldering Go L p or 
de 12 en SILVER. i! 


DEA the Solder thin, and cut it in little Bits or Pallions, 
then take the Work which is to be ſoldered, join it to- 
* with fine Wire, wet the Joinings with a Pencil with 
ater, mix'd up with Borax; then lay the Bits or 
Pallions of Solder upon it, and ſtrew ſome powdered Borax 
over it; lay the Work, if it be a Button or ſome other ſmall 
Thing, upon a large Coal, and blow with your Blowing In- 
ſtrument through * Lamp Flame upon it, for to melt it. 
ArrzEs this, you boil the Work either in Alom- Water, 
or elſe, in Aqua Fortis, to clear it from the Borax, and 
then dry it on a Charcoal Fire; then file or turn it; If it 
is Silxer, boil it white in the following Manner. N 
Tart the Work, lay it on a clear Fire, and when red 
hot, take it out, and put it by to cool; in tho mean wy 


or ms ‚ { hwFf* 3 4  &* 


on a gentle Coal Fire, an 
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ſett a Copper Sauce - Pan with Water upon the Fire, into 


which put one part of fine Salt, and one part of Tartar; 
this boil together, yet not too fierce, to prevent its bouln 

over; after it is well boiled, lay the Work when it is a little 
cold, into it, and let it boil about fix Minutes; then take it off 
the Fire, take out the Work, and put 1t immediately into 


clean Water; take it out and ſcratch it well with a 


Wire Bruſh, to clear it of the Coat; then repeat this Work 
over again; neal it once more, boil it in Tartar and Salt, 
and proceed as before ; then take black burnt Tartar, mix 
it with a little Water into a Paſte, with which rub over the 


Work; then neal it on a clear Coal Fire; take it out, and 
| bruſh the Work well of the burnt Tartar in clean Water; 


Put it once more in the Tartar-Water in which it was boiled, 
and let it boil four Minutes; then waſh it in cold Water, 
and dry it with a clean Rag, it will be of a white and beau- 
tiful Pearl Colour. 


To ſolder a Ring ſet with Stones. 


AKE a large Charcoal, put two or three Penny 

Weights of Silver upon it, melt it with your Blowing 
Inſtrument and the Lamp; then, after you have clap't a 
thin Pallion of Silver Solder betwixt the opening of the Ring, 
dip it into it; but as ſoon you ſee the Pallion run, take off 
your Ring, or elſe the Silver will devour it. 


For Soldering. 


AKE the beſt hard Venice Soap, ſcrape it as thin as 
poſſible, let it dry between two Papers in the Air; 

then rub it to a Powder, put it in an unglaz d Pipkin, ſet it 
4 let it by Degrees ſumigate, till it 

has no moiſture at all, then is it right; this Borax you may 
uſe for all Manner of Work, and it will do better than the 


Venice Borax. 


To-melt in 4 Moment ſeveral: Sorts of Metals, over a Tube 


FAKE two cunces of Salt-petre, Tartar one ounce, Sul- 


* .phur half an ounce, beat it in a Morter to a Powder; 
then take one ounce of filed Metal, or fine. pulves 
Oar, mix it well together, put it in a ſmall Crucible br a 
hollowed Charcoal, 


melt inimediately. Another 


ight it with a little Splinter, and it will 
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. 1, Another Manner of doing it. 


T4 K E one ounce of Saltpetre, half an ounce of Sulphur, 
d ol an ounce of Gun- Powder; grind it well together, 
and put half of this Powder into a mall Crucible, or if you 
will, into an Egg ſhell, then put a Farthing or Sixpence, or 
any other Metal upon it, and upon that, put the other half 
of the Powder, preſs it down with your W then ſet it 
on a Stone, light it, and it will melt immediately, 

N. B. A gilded Cup, or other Plate, if anointed with 
Sallet Oil, and this Powder flung upon and lighted, takes 
off the Gold, and melts it to a Mals. | 


To prepare Aurum Fulminans. 


AKE Gold that's refin'd with Antimony, beat it in 
thin Plates, put it into a Phial or Matraſs, pour Aqua 
Regis upon it; then ſet the Phial or Matraſs upon warm 
Sand, till the Aqua Regis has diſſolv'd as much of the Gold 
as it is able to contain, which you will know when you ſeo 
the Ebullitions ceaſe; pour your Solution by Inclination into 
another Glaſs ; and if po lec there remains any Gold in the 
 Matraſs, diſſolve it as before with a little freſh Aqua Regis; 
mix your Diſſolution, and pour to it fix times as much common 
Water, afterwards drop into this Mixture, by Degrees, the vo- 
latile Spirit of Sal Armoniack, or Oil of Tartar, and you will 
ſee the Gold precipitate to the Bottom of the Glaſs; let it reſt a 
good while for the Gold to ſettle, then pour off the Water by In- 
clination, waſh your Powder with warm Water, till it grows 
inſipid, dry it to the Subſtance of a Paſte, then form it in little 
round Corns, the Bigneſs of Hempſeed, dry them by the Sun ; 
if you put one of them into the Fire; it will fly. and diſperſe 
with a terrible Noiſe, and beat about with great Violence. 


25 make Aurum Sophiſticum, or mimick Gold, 
AK E fine diſtilld Verdegreaſe eight Ounces, Crude 


Alexandrian Tutty four Ounces, Borax 12 Ounces, 


Salt- one Ounce and a half, pulverize and mix them all 


together, temper them with Oil, with a wooden Spattle, to the 
Conſiſtence of a Paſte, then put a German Crucible in a Wind- 
Furnace, heat it red hot, and convey your Maſs into 4 
N | * WI 
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with a wooden Spattle, by little and little; when all is in, co- 
ver it, fill your Furnace with Coals all over the Crucible; 
let it ſtand in a fierce Fire and melt; let it cool of itſelf; then 
break the Crucible, and you will find at the Bottom a fine Re- 
gulus like Gold, weighing about four Ounces, out of which you 
may form and make what you pleaſe, it will work as malleable 
as real Gold. 25 
Another. 


1 AKE fine and clear Wire- Copper four ounces; melt it; 

then fling into it one ounce of Spe/rar, ſtir it well toge- 
ther with an Iron Spattle; blow the Fire briſk, to bring it 
in Fuſion, but before you ou 1t out, put in ſome Borax 
and 1t will give 1t a peculiar _ : Then caſt it into an In- 
got; out of this Ingot you may draw Wire for Chains, and 
work it in what Form or Shape you pleaſe, and after you 
have filed it, and rubb'd your Work well with Ly ns 
then give it the Finiſhing with a Mixture of one Grain of Tri- 
poly, and fix Grains of Flower of Sulphur, which put upon 
a Piece of Leather, and rub your Work as uſual, and it will 
have a fine Gold Colour, | 


Another. od 
£41 KE Speltar one ounce, of the fineſt and ſoſteſt 


pper two ounces; melt the Copper in a Crucible; 
when bod; fling into it Venice Borax one Grain, and Sal- 
armoniac one Grain, and laſtly fling in the Spelrar: Pour 
ot into an Ingot, and you will have a fine Gold colour'd Me- 


To make à curious yellow mix'd Metal, which reſembles 
Gold, and may be drawn into fine Wire. 


#3 AKE eight Ounces of Tartar, put it into a Crucible, 
and let it neal by Degrees; then take pulverized d 
Salt-perre, and fling it on the red hot Tartar, and it will me 
into a yellow Matter; take it from the Fire, let it cool, then 
take clean Copper, put it in Fuſion till it is like fair Water, and 
fling to eight Ounces of Copper the above Matter, give the 
Crucible a ſtrong reverberatory Heat, till in Fuſion, then take 
the beſt Spelrar or Go lar Zink half an Ounce, Tu 
and Venice Sulacani half an Ounce, put it to the mel 


Copper, 
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Copper, and preſently you will hear a crackling Noiſe, and ſee 
a yellow / — fg Flame aſcend ; ſtir this Copper and 
the other Ingredients well her with an Iron Wire till it 1s 
burnt away, let it ſtand a little in the Flux, and then after you 
wiped your Ingot with Wax, pour it in, and it will be playa- 
ble as to be drawn into Ware, and of a high Gold Colour ; you 
may work, form, finiſh, and colour it as you do other Gold. 


Another Method to make a Metal reſembling Gold. 
8 AKE fine Copper Filings one Pound, fine Sali- petre 
c eight * gc utty fix Ounces, Bork fix 
aric Alozs tour Ounces ; mix all well together, and 
Incorporate it with Linſeed Oil into a Maſs ; put it in a clean 
Crucible, and cover it a-top, a Finger's Height, with ſubtil 
verized Venice Glaſs; lute it well ; put it into a Wind-Fur- 
nace 7 fill the ſame with dead Coals, then put live Coals u 
chem, and light the Fire from the Top to go downwards; 
blow it for an Hour long, and give it a fierce Fire; then let it 
cool of itſelf; take out the Crucible, break the ſame, and you 
will find at the Bottom thereof a 9 fine Regulus like Gold; 
this you melt again, and add to one Pound two Ounces of Mer- 
cury Sublimate, and two Ounces of prepared Zutry, both clap'd 
up in red Sealing-Wax ; ſtir it well with a dry Stick; then caſt 
ii into a Mould, and make of it what you pleaſe. 


Another. 


8 7 AKE fix ounces of diſtill'd Verdegrea ſe, grind it fine 

in a Marble Mortar, eight ounces of prepar'd Tutty, 
four ounces of Saltpetre, four ounces of Borax; beat it to a 
coarſe Powder ; moiſten it with Oil of Turneps, and ſtir it in an 
earthen Diſh all together, till all is well mix d: Then put a 
Crucible into a Wind-Furnace, and when red hot, convey 
the ſaid Mixture into it with a wooden Spattle; cover it; 
add more Coals, and give a briſk and ſtrong Fire, all over the 
Crucible. In about half an Hour put a little Stick into it, 
and ſcarch whether the Matter is diſſolved, and in Fuſion like 
Water; if fo, then it is time to pour it out; but if you find 
ſtill ſome Matter remain, you ſtir it about with your Stick; 
cover it, and repeat giving it à briſk Fire, till you find it is 
all diſſolvd: Then pour it out, into a Morter, or Braſs 


Cone, and you will have a fine Gold- colour d Regulus. 
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To ſikver Copper or Braſs. 


AK E fine Silver one ounce, Sal-gemme and Su- 
armoniac of each fix ounces, Glaſs Calf fix ounces ; beat 

the Silver thin, and then lay it in one ounce of Aqua Fortis, 
let it diflolve ; when diffolved, fling a little Salt into it, and 
the Silver will ſettle like a white Calx at the Bottom ; then 
our off that Water, and put on freſh; repeat it, till the 
ilver Calx has loſt all the Flavour of the py Fortis; dry 
this Silver Calx; then take the above Ingredients and grind 
them well on a clean Stone; when you have well ground 
ed them, mix and grind them and the Silver Calx together, 
with a little Water, till it is like a thick Paſte; put this up in 
a clean Glaſs; and when you will filver, take Care that 
your Metal be filed and bruſh'd clean; ſtrike it over with the 
above Matter, and lay it on live Coals; when it has done 
ſmoaking then ſcratch it well, and ſtrike it over again 
with the Silver Matter; do this three Times ſucceſſively, 


and you will have a fine Silvering. 


To filver Copper or Braſs. 


AKE fine Silver, diſſolve it in Aus Fortis; then add 

to it the, ſame Quantity of warm Water, as you had 
Aqua Fortis. Take common Salt, fling it in the mixt Wa- 
ters, and the Silver will precipitate to the Bottom like a 
Powder; when ſettled, pour off the mixt Water, and ſweeten 
the Silver Calx, by pouring freſh Water to it, . ſhifting it, 
till all the Shar al is gone from it. Then drain off the 
Water, and let the Silver dry; whereof take 24 of an ounce, 
white calcin'd Tartar one ounce, common Salt half an ounce 
beat and mix this well together, and with Aqua Fortis grin 
it upon à Stone; then let it dry, and you have the Powder 
to ſilver withal ready. If you will filver; either poor Sil- 
ver, Copper, or Braſs, then rub the Powder after you have 


moiſtened it with Water, with a Piece of Cork well in, fo 


long till you ſee the Execution thereof to your Mind; then 

lay it on a Coal Fire, till it is red hot; let it cool; then 
ir in Water with -Tartar and Salt, and after it is boiled, 

waſh it inclean Water, | 


CLEA. | 
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Jo ſaver Braſs in Fire. 


T. Calx of fine Silver half an ounce, one ounce of 
7 three ounces of Salt; mix and grind theſe 


i 


nd rub your Braſs N RETER neal it brown; 
ater. wherein Tartar has deen diffolv'd; 


ogether. and you uſe it, , prind and temper it toge- - 


55 wit e 


| Pr it, and finiſh your Work by iti it, as you ſee 


TEqUILY te, 


Aen. to Her ger or 9270 Xithal, by PS, it 


With one's Finger. 


188 ov E 2 little Silver in 4qua Fortis, add to it 

"as much Tartar and Sa] armoniac as to make it like a 

Salye, whereof make little Balls; dry and pulverize them: 

If 222 take ſome of this Powder wit e des Thumb, 

_—_ rub it upon Copper or Brafs, it will give it the Colour 
n 


A Silvering on Copger.. 


Dy SOLVE gde Silver in Aqua Fortis; pour it upon 
ulverized Tartar,” and then draw your Aua Forts 
clear bf and there remains a' black Matter; with this rub 
your Copper; then nab it well and boil it in Tartar and Salt. 


To ſitver ſiver Copper or Braſs, with boiling it. 


AKE * ounces. of Salt, 26, Leaves of Silver, & of 
an ounce of Tartar; half an ounce of Alom ; this boil in an 
3 Panniken, and ſtirit well together; put what you de- 


| Gn to filver, inta itʒ pour Water upan it, and let it bail; after 


ies well boil'dꝭ ſctatch-bruſhy it; put it in again and — it; 
then ſeratch i ir again, and 1 this as . _ it is to poor 


£ 


- Fo leit ref like Ge 5 


"FAKE. one. pact of, the Eline of rod Pewter, add 
7 to it one 8 white + artar, and mix it together: Then 
take an unglaz'd Pipkin, put theſe two Ingredients, and the 
Braſs (which before muſt well ſcratch d and _ into 


it, and let! it boil. 
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To lver Copper, Brass, Steel, or Iron, ia as not t0 caps 
f 2 FEY 15 Pads red Dotc- - 7 


Th AKE brine: whack is K tide in 5 If Wong: Ser! it, 
|. lf let. it Find à whole t and it will fomen 
put i info a Kettle or cart 2 75 let it boit; im and 


—＋ the third Part is evaporated, take to two Pints of 
Urine one ounce of Tartar, and one ounce of Galiz-ſtone 
put it in, and let it boil once up. This Oy uid keep 
clean; and if you will filver any Metal, take Brigk- 
Daft oh a' damp woolen Rag, and rub thetewith your--Iren 
or other Metal; till it is clear and fine und put it ours 
inthe prepared: Urine; afterwards dry it, — here you 
defign to, moms — * it over with; Quiekſihver; you muſt * 


on in Keg rb ef: that has alſo lama Ops, in the 


Urine; a. ſoft n Ms it, 184 
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4 * E 28 much us Fortis as you think ! is Or. 

caſion for in a Glaſs, and ſet it on hot Aſnes; then fs in 
your Quantity of Silver, which firſt has been beaten very thin, 
and cut in little Shreads. When your. Silver ig dil olv'd,- 
take it from the Aſhes, and mix that Liquid with as much 
White Tartar as to make it like a Dou — If you rub Bra 
Copper, or any other Metal over with * it wil 101 liks 
Silver itlelf. 
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PART II. 


Choice Secrets for IE WELL RS, in ENAMELLING, 
and the Preparing of ExAEI-Colours; the Art 
of Painting Portraiture on EnamePd Plates. Seve- 
ral curious Inſtructions how to make Artificial 

Pearls; of DovsLzTs and Forr ES; how to prepare 
and colour them. The Art of copying Precious 
Stones, together with other rare Secrets. 1 


HE foregoing Part will, no doubt, give a 

ſufficient Idea, and direct the ingenious 
Reader in the n e of Gold and 

WH Silver, in all the di 

bed. We ſhall in this Second Part preſent 

bim with ſeveral choice Secrets, peculiarly 


admirable N Branch \ 
Of ENAMELLING:. 


To prepare the Flux for Enamel Colours, 


AKE four ounces of Red Lead, one ounce of well 
waſh'd and clean'd Sea Sand, melt it together, and 
pour it into a cold Ingot. . rr. a 
Tak Pebble one part, prepared as ſhall be directed; 
mix one part thereof with five parts of Red Lead. 


Another Sort of Flus, which is very ſoft. 


Ak E one ounce of White Lead, + of an ounce of 
Red Lead, fix Grains of Pebble; heat the Pcbbles red 


hot, and qucach them in Urin; repeat this, aill you 4 
ru 


rent Branches ſpeci- 
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rub them to an inpalpable Powder between your Fingers; 
then beat them fine, put them with the Ingredients into a 
clean Crucible; lute it well, and when dry, give it a fierce 
Fire for half an Hour, or longer; then take it off the Fire, and 
let it cool of itſelf; break ho Crucible afterwards, and you 
will find a Regulus; which melt again in another clean Cru- 
cible, and pour it into a clean Ingot, or a bright Braſs 
Woke Scale, and then it will be fit for Uſe; beating and 
rinding it in an Agat Mortar to an impalpable Powder. 

hen you mix your Colours therewith, temper as much as 

you have occaſion for, with Oil of Spike. 


A Green Colour. 


3 Þ AKE Copperas, and neal it; take of it one part, and 
1 four parts of Flux. Or, RT => 


Tax Braſs, diſſolve it in Aqua Fortis; then neal it 
well; take of this one part, and three parts of Flux. 


Another. LE 
ALE Copper. Plates, and with a Piece of Pumice- 


Stone rub it over with Water, receive the Water in 2 
Baſon or Diſh, ſo long till you have wore it off pretty thin, 
then let it ſettle ; pour off the Water, and neal the ſettling; 
then take thereof one part, and three parts of Flux; which 
makes a good and fine Green, t 22 


Dark Green. 


= KE green Enamel two ym yellow Smalt 
one eighth part, and fix parts of Verditer, | 


Nilo Colour. 


TAKE fine King's Yellow, yeal Why a Crucible, one 
part Yellow, and three parts Flux. 


A High Tellow. 


+ 8 A KE Gold-Yellow Enamel, Vitriol and Flux; grind 
and temper it as you would have it with Oil of 


Spike. 5 | 
521 D 3 Briemſtone 
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, N | | 5 * N 0 4 the! 
0 |  Brimſtone Colour. 3 _ 
1 AJ AKE calcin'd Naples Yellow one part, three parts rate 
} l of burn d Lead Yellow, and three parts of Flux. Flu 
lM ee He 4 er TR" 
| 1 T AKE fix eight parts of black Enamel, and one eighth T 
- Wl part of Scales of Iron of a cleay enamelling Plate: 
\ This grind together with Water in an Agat Mortar Spi 
1 ll — very fine; draw the Water from it, and dry it upon hot 

| Plates; then grind it with Oil of Spike. 
10 2 Avorber. 


wb AK E Hungarian Vitrio]; boil it over a little Fire, 
L like Borax, and melt it in a new Crucible, three 
different Times; one part Vitriol, three parts Flux, grind. 
this with Oil of Spike as quick as puſſible. 5 


Another. "wy 

FLAKE Magnefia, neal it upon a Tile; the blacker it 

comes off the Fire, the better; one part thereof with 

three parts of Flux, ground with Oil of Spike. 

Several other Fizz Col ouns for Enamelling, _ 
AKE Hungarian Vitriol; grind it fine, and dry it in 
the Sun, then neal it between two Crucibles, well 
luted, ſo as to prevent the Air coming to it. Take toe 


; thereof ene part, and two parts and a half of Flux; melt it 
together, and when you ule it, grind it with Oil of Spike. 


1 es b N 

5 . Ak E Roman Vitriol, about the Quantity of a W 
nut; grind it in a Stone Mortar very fine; dry it, _ 

EY then 
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then neal it to a brown Colour; take the heavy Lumps, put 
them in a new glaz'd Pipkin, and pour Aqua Fortis upon it; 
then waſh the Agua Fortis from it again, and let it dare 


rate; take afterwards one — thereof, and three parts 


Flux; grind it with Oil of 


TAE Brown Red, or Capur Morris of Aqua Fortis, & 
6 Paris Red, and a little Flux; grind it fine with Oil of 
Spike, 


pike, 


* * 


Another. ; 7 4 


AKE Vitriol, let it boil up in a clean Crucible; _ 
when dry, pour a little 4qua Fortis and. Vinegar to it; 
neal it well; after that waſh it with clean Water, till it has 
no Taſte; dry it over a Fire; and when dry, neal it again 


then take of this one part, and three parts of Flux. 


Blew Colours. 


P AKE fine Smalt, waſh it well with clear Water, as 
fine as poſſible; put a little Flux to it, and grind it 
with Oil of Spike. | 1799 


3 ; 


[ 


Another.” 


AKE Ultramarine one part, Flux four parts; at 
with Oil of Spike. 2 on \ 


other. 


87 X ounces of Lead; four ounces of Sand,” two ounces-of = 
1 two Quarts of Pot-Aſhes, and two Quarts of 
Lead Salt. rar t wor ie 
SMALT may allo be uſed without the principal Powder, 
only ground with Oil of Spike. 


Green. 
r 


FAKE Verditer, and 2 little grounded Plux; grind it 
with Oil of Spike. r be e e eee e 
We Fu 


- : Graſs 
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Graſs Green. 


ARE Verditer; neal it in a Crucible, one of this, 
* and three and a half of Flux. 1555 


| Brown Colours. 


AKE Crocus Martis one part, Flux two parts, grind it 
with Oil of Spike. yi RM 


Purple Colour. 


T AKE one part Crocus Martis, one part Smalt, and three 


parts Flux, 
| | Another. 


AKE Bloodſtone, grind it with Vinegar; when it is 
fine, waſh it clean, and burn it over a Candle on a thin 


Plate. 


A Hair Colour. 


ALE Umber, neal it in 4 Crucible; then take one 
part thereof, and three parts of Flux; grind it with 
Oil of Spike. 1 2 


Fawn Colour. 


＋ AKE Vitriol, glow it as hot as you 3 can; then 
take of it one part, and three parts Flux. | 


Carnation Colour. 


* AKE yellow Oaker, glow it in a Crucible very hot, 
and after that let it cool, and beat it in an Iron Mortar, 
and if it is not of a fine Colour, neal it again; of this one 
part, and three and a half of Flux. EA 


A Steel Red for Enamel. 


AK E fine thin beaten Plates of Steel, cut them into 
{mall Shreads; put them into a Viol with Agua 
Fortis, and when reduced to a Calx over a flow Fire, then 
neal it; of this one part, and three parts of Flux. 
| or 


it 


ce 
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vers your Work; but to exp 
the half of a large Crucible, namely one that is ſplit down 
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Of the Axr of PainTiNG on ENAMEL. 

HE Ancients that laboured in this noble Art, were 

| unacquainted with the Beauties the Moderns have diſ- 
covered, particularly, in the Art of compound- 

ing Colours for repreſenting Portraitures and Hiſtory ; the 
fine Performances in thoſe Particulars are the Admiration 
of every curious Beholder: Beſides their peculiar Beauty and 
Luſtre, they have the Pre-eminence before all other Paint- 
ings, in that they are not fubje& to the Injury of the Air 
or Weather, as moſt all other Paintings, either in Oil or Wa- 
ter-Colours are; and unleſs being rubb'd or ſcratch'd with 
any Thing harder then itſelf, the Colours will retain their 
| rk or Apes, and be as fine and bright as when firſt 

one. 

Ta 1s curious Art cannot be effected without Fire, which 
always muſt be Reverberatory, or in a Furnace, fo artfully 
contriv'd that the Fire may play all over the Muffle that co- 

BW this more fully: Take 


lengthways, but as thin as poſſible you can get: When your 
Reverberatory 1s building, | the Mouth Part of the Cruci- 
ble, the ſplit Side downwards, be placed fronting the Mouth 
of the Furnace, and be fixt in ſuch a Manner, that the Fur- 
nace-Fire may not play into it, nor the Aſhes drop upon 
your Work. : 

Your Furnace may be either round or ſquare; let it be 
of Iron or Earth, it is no Matter which; only let there be fo 
much room in the Infide as will contain the fplit Crucible or 
Muffle with a good Charcoal Fire round about, to cover it: 
You muſt have a Slice or Iron Plate to put your Work u 
which, with a pair of Tongs, you convey into the Fur: 
nace, and bring 1t out again. ; f 

Taz Metals fitteſt to enamel upon are Gold, Silver, and 
Copper; but the beſt Work is perform'd on Gold, for Silver 
makes the white Enamel appear of a yellowiſh Hue ; and 
Copper is apt to- ſcale, whereby the — is ſubject to 
break in Pieces; beſides, the Colours looſe a great Deal of 
their Charms and Luſtre to what they appear upon Gold. 
And the Gold, uſed for this Purpole, ſhould be the * 
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elſe the Impuritics of a bad Allay will have the ſame Effect 
in the Enamel Colours as the Silver or Copper. 2 

Yova Plate, of whatever Metal it be, muſt be very thin, 
raiſed in the Nature of a Convex; both that and the Concave 


- Side are laid over with white Enamel; that on the Convex 


Side whereon you Paint muſt be lay d on a ſmall Martet 
thicker than the other. You muſt obſerve that the white 
Enamel which you lay on the Convex, muſt be ground with 
fair Water in an Agat Mortar, and with an Agat Peſtle till it 
be ſit ſor Uſe: The Enamel for the other Side muſt be tem- 
pered with Water wherein you have before ſteep'd ſome 
utnce Kernels. | i 
As to the Enamel Colours which yon paint with, you muſt 
take great care that they be equally tempered or your 
Work will be ſpoil'd; if one be ſofter than the other, when 
ur Work comes into the Furnace and to be hot, the ſoft 
lour will intermix with the hard, ſo as to deface your 
Work intirely: This may ſerve to caution you to make 


tryal upon a white enamel'd Plate for that Purpoſe, of all 


your Enamels, before, you begin your work; Experience 
will direct you further. 

Tart particular Care that not the leaſt Dirt imagi- 
nable may ceme to your Colours while you are ar 
painting or grinding them; for the leaſt Speck thereof, when 


it is workt up with it, and when the Work comes to be 
into the Reverberatory to be red hot, wherever the Dirt is, 


will leave a Hole, and ſo deface your Work. 

Ayr you have prepared your Plate with a white Ena- 
mel, and ready to paint upon, apply your Colours on an 
Ivory Pallat or @ Piece of Glaſs in a juſt Order, as in Lim- 
ning, and firſt deliniate your Deſign with a dark Red, 
made out of Caput Mortus or Crocus Martis, ground with 
Oil of Spike; put the Piece in the Muffle, * with à re- 
verberatory Fire, as before directed, fix that Colour; and 
then proceed to p remembring to delute the thick 
and opaque Enamel Colours with Oil of Spike; and the 


tranſparent ones with fair Water: By mixing and yellow 


Ename l Colour you have a fair green; blew and red, a Vio- 
let; red and white, a Roſe Colour; and ſo of other Colours. 
WV ſhall here ſet down fereral other Receipts for prepar- 
ing Enamel Colours to the greateſt Perfection, which will 
not only be fit in beautifying and adorning of Gold; but alſo 
for Portraiture or Painting on Enamel, | | 15 
0 
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To prepare the principal Matter for Enamel-Colours. 


Gs fag; Lead 15 pound, Plate-Tin Aſhes 16 pound; 


mix and calcine theſe as directed in the Firſt Part. 
After you have calcined your Lead and Tin, ſcarce the Calx, 
and put them into an earthen Pot fill'd with Water; ſet it over 
a Fire, and let it boil a little, after which take it off, pour 
the Water into another Veſſel, which will carry the more 
ſubtil Calx along with it; repeat this ſo long till you can 
ſubtilize no more of the Calx, and the Water' comes off 
clear without any Mixture. What groſs Part remains in the 
Pot, calcine as before, and this repeat ſo often till you can 


draw off no more of the ſubtil Matter. Then pour the Wa- 


ters out of all your Receivers into one that is larger, and 
evaporate it on a flow Fire, leaſt by a fierce one the Calx 
ſhould founder or ſettle to the Bottom, but continue more 
fine and ſubtil then when firſt calcined. 


Or this Calx take 12 pound, Frit of white, Sand beaten | 


and ſearced 12 pound, Saltpetre pumfied 12 Pound, Salt of 
Tartar purified * and ſearced two ounces, Put theſe Pow- 
ders all together in a Pot, place it into a Glaſs-Houſe Fur- 
nace for 10 or 12 Hours to digeſt and purify. Then take 
and reduce it to an impalpable Powder, keep it in a cloſe 
dry Place for Uſe. Thus is your firſt or principal Matter for 
Enamel-Colours prepared. * 


_— 4 


— * 1 - ' 
— 


To purify Salt of Tartar, Calcine Tartar of red Wine in an Barthen 


Pot, till it comes black; continue the Fire till it changes to a White. 


Then put it into an Earthen Pan, glaz d; fill the Pan with clear Water. 
and boil it over a gentle Fire, ſo that in four Hours the Water may 
evaporate the fourth Part; then take it off the Fire, and after the Wa- 
ter is ſertled and cold; pour it off by Inclination, into a clean glaz'd 
Pan, and you will have a ftrong Lee. Then pour clean Water on the 
-Peces, and let them boil as before: This repear, till the Water becomes 
- infipid: Then filter the Lees; put them in Glaſs Bodies upon the Aſhes 
in a gentle Heat to evaporate, and at the Bottom there will remain a 
very white Salt. Diſſolve this Salt again in fair Water, and let it and 
two Days, for the Feces to ſettle; then filter it, and evaporate it at a 
gentle Fire as before, and you will have a Salt whiter then the former; 
repeat this three or four times, and your Salt - will be whiter than 
Snow itſelf. l 7 
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7b make Enamel of a Milk white Colour. 


15 AKE three pound of the fore - mentioned principal 
Powder, and 24 Grains of Aſagneſi prepared *, Arſe- 
nick two pound, put this together into a melting Pot to melt 
and to purify over a fierce Fire; When the Matter is thus 
melted, throw it out of the Pot into fair Water, and having 
afterwards dry d it, melt it again as before; do this for the 
third Time, changing the Water: When you have thus puri- 
fied it, and find the White anſwer your Intent, it is well; 
but in Caſe it has ſtill a Tinfture of a greeniſh Hue, add a 
little more Magneſi, and in melting it over again it will be- 
come as white as Milk, and be fit to enamel with upon 
Gold or other Metals: Take it off the Fire, make it in 
Cakes, and preſerve it for Ule. \ 


A Turcoiſe blue Enamel. 


T AKE of the principal Matter or Powder three pound 
in a white glaz d Pot, melt and purify it; then caſt it 
into Water; when dry, put it again into a Pot, and being 
melted over again, add to it at four times this Compoſition: 
Scales of Copper thrice calcined + two ounces and a half, 

repared Zaffe 
| $a blew two ounces; mix and reduce theſe to a very fine 
Poder; ſtir the Matter very well with an Iron Rod, - the 
Powders to incorporate. When your Matter is thus ting'd, 
obicrve well whether your Colour anſwers your Intent before 
you cmpty the Pot: If you perceive the Tin 12 are 
too predominant, add more of the principal Powders; and 
if too faint, add more of the Tinging-powder. Your own 
Judgment muſt direct you in the Management of this Pre- 


paration. j 


—— 


The Preparation of the Magneſi is thus: Put ſome Pieces in an Iron 
Ladle into a Reverberatory Fire; and when it ins to whiten, 
ſprinkle it with good Vinegar, after which beat it, and waſh it whilft 
hor ; then dry it, and reduce it into a Powder. 

+ To ealcine Copper Scales, ſuch as come from the Hammer of Brafiers 
or Copper Smiths: Waſh them from their foulneſs, put them into a 
Crucible, place it in the Mouth of a reverberatory Furnace for four 
Days; after which let them cool, then pound, grind, and ſearce them. 
This Powder put a fecond time into the Furnace, to reverberate 
four Days longer; proceed as before, and after it has ſtood again the 
third time for four Days, reduce it into Powder, and it will be fit for 
the Uſe deſigu d for, f 

A fine 


r 43 Grains, of prepared Magneſi 24 Grains, 
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A fine blew Enamel. 
AKE two pound of the principal Powder, purificd, 


1 Ounce of prepared Zatfer, or of Indigo-Blew; 22 
Grains of Copper thrice calcin'd ; mix and reduce theſe to a 
fine Powder, put it into a white glaz d Pot: When the Metal 
is melted, caſt it into Water; then dry it, and put it into 
the Pot again; let it ſtand upon the Fire, till it is well in- 
8 b Take it off, make it into Cakes, and keep it 
or Uſe. 


| A Green Enamel. 


AKE two pound of the principal Powder, purified; 

one ounce of Copper Scales thrice retin'd, 24 Grains 
of Scales of Iron, Copperas two ounces, yellow Arſenick one 
ounce ; mix and reduce theſe to an impalpable Powder, and 
at three ſeveral times or Portions, fling it into the principal 
Matter, ſtirring the Metal ſo as to tinge it equally. When 
the Colour is to your liking, let it ſtand for a while in the 
Fire, to incorperate thoroughly ; then take it off, and you 
will have a delicate Green, . 


Another. 


ACE * Feretto of Spain two ounces, 48 Grains of 
Crocus Martis prepar'd with Vinegar, yellow Arſe- 
nick two ounces; pulverize and mix this well, and put 
it into a white glaz'd Pot, ſet it in the Furnace to melt, 
and refine the Matter; after which caſt it into Water, and 
when dry'd, again into the Pot: When melted, obſerve 
whether the Colour is to your liking : If fo. let it ſtand for 
ſome time longer to refine. If you find the Colour too faint, 
add more of the tinging Powder. | 


* Feretts of Spain is thus prepared: Stratify thin Plates of Copper with 
Vitriol, in a Crucible; put it in the Mouth of a Glaſs Furnace, for three 
Days; then take it out, and add to the Copper new Rows or Layers of 
Vitriol, ſtratifying them as before; Then put the Crucible again in the 
ſame Place of the Furnace: This tepeat fix Times ſucceſlively, and 
you will have an excellent Ferrerro; which beat to Powder, and it 
will tinge Glaſs of an extraordinary beautiful Colour, 


A Black 
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A Black: Enamel. 


T AKE of the principal Powder two pound, -prepat'd 

Zaffer one ounce, and prepared r oa ounce ; 

pulverize and mix this, and proceed as dire in the pre- 

ceeding Colours. F 8 55 
8 Arber. . 


F the principal Powder three pound, Zaffer one.ounce; 
Crocs Martis one ounce, Feretto of Spain one ounces 
pound and mix it, and proceed as directed before. 


A Velvet Black Enamel. 1 

O F the principal Powder two pound, Red. Tartar two 
ounces, prepar'd er Peart wen ulverize this 

and put it into a glas d Pot, bigger than ordinary, becauſe 
the Metal will raiſe; for the reſt, proceed as directed before. 


, A Purple Colour Enamel. 
F the principal Powder two und, prepar'd Marnefi 
O one I Tail iow half an — aiove 4 


above. 
Another. 


RINCIPAL Powder three pound, prepar'd Magin ſi 

one ounce and a half, of twice calcin'd Scales of Copper 
three ounces, Stone-Blew one ounce ; pulverize, and pro- 
ceed as directed. | | | 


f | A Violet Enamel. 


0 F the principal Powder three pound, prepared Maguaſi 


one ounce, thrice calcin'd Copper Scales 24 Grains, 
and procccd as before directed. g 


A Yellow Enamel. a 


— 


and a half, prepar'd Magneſi 36 Grains, yellow, Orpi- 
ment two ounces, Arſenick one ounce ; pulverize it, and 
proceed'as before directed, 

An 


ze and mix this all together, 


OF Of principal Powder three pound, Tartar one ounce 


care t 
and {1 
remal 
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An excellent Red Enamel, of à very Splendid Ruby Colour, 


HIS Enamel is of a 1 Beauty, and its Luſtre 

equals that of a real Ruby. To prepare this, take 
equal Quantities of Magneft of Piedmont, and Saltpetre; 
let them reverberate and calcine in an Earthen Pot in a 
Furnace for 24 Hours; take it then off, and waſh it well in 
warm Water, to ſeparate the Saltpetre; dry it well, and the 
Maſs will be of a red Colour: To this add an equal Quan- 
rity of Sal-armoniac; grind this on a Marble with diſtill'd 
Vinegar, as Painters do their Colours; dry it, and pulve- 
rize it: Then put it into a ſtrong Matraſs, let it ſublimate 
for 12 Hours; break off the Neck of your Matraſs, and mix 
all the volatile and fixed Parts together, adding the fame 
Quantity of Sal armoniac as there are Flowers, and take 
care to weigh them before the Compoſition; grind, pulverize 
and ſublimate as before, repeating this until your Alagneſi 
remains fuſible at the Bottom of the Matraſs: This preſerve 
to tinge your Cryſtal with, and according to your liking, 
add either a greater or leſſer 2 of the Magneſi, or 
elſe of the Cryſtal, till you have brought it to its Degree of 
Perfection. 

A Roſe Calour d Enamel. 


T AKE five Pound of Cryſtal ground, melt it in a glaz'd 
Pot, add at four different times two ounces and a half of 
thrice calcin'd Copper; ſtir the Metal every time, then 
into it Crocus Martis and Magneſi, prepared as directed; let 
it ſtand for ſix Hours to cleanſe, and if the Colour is too 
light, add a little more Crocus Martis, till it be of a fine 
Roſe Colour. | . a 
Ozs8exve that all the Colours, which are not pure Ena- 
mel, muſt be incorporated with the Cryſtalline Matter, to 
the End they may vitrify the better, which elſe they would 
not eaſily do. Moſt Workmen make uſe of Rocailli; but 
that does not anſwer the Purpoſe ſo well as Cryſtal ground. 


| A fine Purple. 
AKE half an ounce of fine Gold ; neal it, and beat it 


in very thin Plates; diſſolve this in four ounces of 
Aqua Fortis, regulated with Sal- armoniac, or old ſtrong Salt; 


put it into à Glaſs Cucurbit, which ſet on warm Aſhes or Sand, 


to 
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to diffolve; put to it a ſmall Matter of Sal ; when all is 
difſolved, drop two or three Drops of Oil of Tartarinto it, and 
ſtop the Cucurbit cloſe, to prevent its boiling over: Then put 
in {ome more Drops of Oil, and repeat this ſo long, till it ebul- 
lates or boils no mare. Afﬀter this, put ſome lukewarm Rain- 
Water to it, and let it ſtand for ſome Time and a Powder wall 
ſettle at the Bottom of the Cucurbit ; then pour off the Water 
leiſurely into an earthen or glazed Receiver; put more freſh 
Water to the Settlement, =x at this till the Water comes 
off clear, and free from the 8 {s of the Agua Forts. 
When the Powder is ſettled, aud all the Water pour d from it, 
then put it upon a Piece of whited brown Paper, to ſeparate it 
from the reſt of the Water, and dry it on a warm Tile, or 
in the Sun. To one part of this Powder, add fix parts of the 
principal Powder; grind it with Oil of Spike, and it wall 
make a good purple. | | 


A good Red Enamel Colour. 


2 clean Hungarian Vitriol, put it into a Copper 
Cup, hold it over a Fire, and ſtir it with a Silver or 
Copper W ire, till it is reduc'd to a white Powder; this burn 
upon a hot Tile, on which let it cool of itſelf; then waſh 
it with Rain- Water, and when ſettled, pour off that, and put 
freſh Water on, and thus repeat it ſeveral Times. 

Bur ſome Artiſts, inſtead of waſhing this Powder, boil it 
in fair Water, and think this Method better then that of waſh- 
ing. With this Powder you tinge the principal Matter to 
was Height you would have your Colour. 


Another good Red Enamel. 


ISSOLVE Vitriol in an Earthen Pan, and it will fix 

and ſhoot at the Sides therof into Cryſtals ; which take 

and burn over a gentle Fire between two Crucibles well luted : 
When thus you have burnt it to a Powder, take and boil it in 
clean Water; and when done, dry it; of this take one 4 
of the principal Powder three parts, and of tranſparent yellow 


one and one eighth part. 
| 5 Another. 


UT Vitriol into a Crucible, pour a little Aqua Fortis 


. upon it, and neal it gently ; then put it in a clean Earthen 
Pipkin, pour clean Water upon it, and boil it one Hour; 


then 


— — . 
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then pour off that, and put freſh Water upon it; waſh it, and 
when ſettled, dry it; neal it once more, and it is fit for Uſe, 
Of this Powder take two parts, and of the principal Powder 


or Flux, three parts. 
A Flux for Red Enamel. 


TAKE of Red Lead four ounces, white ſcouring Sand 
one ounce; melt it, and pour it into an Iron Mortar. 


| Some General Obſervations. 


EFORE we proceed to another Subject, we will con- 

clude this Article with a few Obſervations and general 

1 for the more eaſy apprehending of what has been ſaid 
eady. | | 

Yov may obſerve, That Gold is the moſt proper Metal to 
enamel upon: That every Colour, except a Violet or Purple, re- 
ceives an additional Beauty from it, to what it does from Silver 
or Copper: That it is moſt agrecable to enrich Gold with 
ſuch beautiful Colours, fince they raiſe an agreeable Admi- 
2 in the Beholder, when a skilful Artiſt places them in due 

er. ; 

Trax. Ancients only painted in black and white, with 
ſomething of a Carnation or Fleſh Colour; in Succeſs of Time 
they indeed made ſome few Improvements, but all their 
Enamel Colours were equally alike on Gold, Silver, or rs 
every one tranſparent, and every Colour wrought by 1 elf: 
But fince the Modern Artiſts have found out to Enamel with 
opaque Colours, and to compound them in ſuch a Manner 
as to ſhade or heighten the Painting therewith ; in the ſame 
Manner as is done in Miniature or Oil Painting, this Art 
has gain d the Præeminence in ſmall Pourtraitures ; it having 
the Advantage of a natural and laſting Luſtre, which is never 
tarniſh'd nor ſubje& to decay. | : 

Tus purple colour'd Enamel agrees beſt upon Silver, from 
which it receives an agreeable Beauty; ſo doth the Egmarine, 
Azure and Green: All other Colours, as well clear as opaque, 
diſagree therewith : Copper ſuits with all thick — uy ut 
is unfit for that which is clear. 8 

Yov muſt obſerve to make choice of good, hard, and laſting 

u 


B 


Enamel: The foft is commonly full of Lead, which is apt to 
&þ-==e the Colours, and _ them look ſullied and 5 
ut 
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but if you follow our Preſcriptions, you wall meet with no | 


ſuch Inconveniences. 

 RemzmBeR when you lay on your white Enamel on 
either Gold, Silver, or Copper, to dilute it with Water of 
" Quince Kernels, as has been directed; your clear Enamel 
Colours mix only with fair Water; and the opaque, when 
22 with Flux or the principal Powder, dilute with Oil of 
Spike. | 
1 careful not to keep your Work too long in the Fire, but 
take it often out, to ſee when it has the proper Glazing, and 

then it is finiſh'd. 8 
Bzyoxz you uſe your Enamels, gi ve it a little Preparation: 
The beſt approv'd by Goldimuths is, to take the Enamel, and 
after you have ground it to a fine Powder, pour on it a little 
ua Fortis, and afterwards purify and refine it in a ſmall 
Glaſs Cucurbit ; then waſh it ſeveral times in fair Water; 
dry it, and lay it up carefully to keep it from Duſt: When you 
h — it, grind as much as you have occafion for, with fair Water, 
in an Agat Mortar; thus you do with all your clear and tranſ- 


parent Enamels, and by this Means you will have all Things 


in Readineſs to go on in your Work with Pleaſure. 
Arx opaque Colours that will ſtand the Fare, are fit to be uſed 
in painting Enamel; and the ingenious Artiſt will not be at a 
reat Loſs, but in ſearching after them will meet with ſeveral 
Colouts not yet diſcover'd ; as it frequently happens to thoſe 
who try Experiments, and are in Purſuit of new Diſcoveries, 
in this as in any other Art. 
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Of Artificial PEARLS, 
1 will not be improper to treat in this Place on this Sub- 


ject, as it is a Branch relating to Jewellers. 
Tus Ancients, who did write about the ſeveral Sorts of 


Precious Stones, did range Pearls among the Jewels of the firſt 


Claſs ; they having at all Times been in high Eſteem, and have 
-r47 eagerly ſought for, particularly for the Ornament of 
adies. 

Tus Oriental Pearls are the fineſt, on Account of their 
Largeneſs, Colour, and Beauty ; being of a Silver White; 
whereas the Occidental or Weſtern Pearls ſeldom exceed the 
Colour of Milk. The beſt Pearls are brought from the Per- 


ian Gulf, above the Iſle of Ormus, Baſſora. They are fourd 


in Europe both in falt and freſh Waters; Scotland, Sileſia 
Bohemia and Friſia, produce very fine ones; tho' thoſe of 
the Jatter Country are but very ſmall, | 

Ar, which is always buſy to mimick Nature, has not 
been idle to bring counterfeit Pearls to the greateſt Perfection; 
they are imitated fo near, that a naked Eye cannot diſtinguiſh 
them from the Pearls of the firſt Claſs, or the real ones, 
and by this Means the wearing of Pearls is become a uni- 
verſal Faſhion, 

WI ſhall here preſent the Curious with ſeveral 3 
how to counterfeit Pearls in the beſt Manner, and after a Me- 
thod both eaſy and ſatisfactory, fo as to render his Labour plea- 
{ant and delightful, and to anſwer his Expectation. 


To imitate fine Ox IENTAL Prants, 


F AK E of thrice diftilld Vinegar two pound, Venice 
1 Turpentine one pound; mix it together into a Maſs and 
put it into a Cucurbit; fit a Head and Receiver to it, and 
ater you have luted the Joints, ſet it, when dry, on a Sand 


Furnace, to ſtill the Vinegar from it; don't givè it too much 
Heat, leaſt the Stuff ſhould ſwell up. 


E 2 Ar rz 
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Ar rex this, put the Vinegar into another Glaſs Cucur- 
bit, in which there is a Quantity of Seed Pearl, wrapt in a 
Piece of thin Silk, but ſo as not to touch the Vinegar; put a 
Cover or Head upon the Cucurbit; Jute it well, and put it in 
Bal. Mariæ, where you may let it remain a Fortnight. The 
Heat of the Balneum will raiſe the Fumes of the Vinegar, and 
they will ſoften the Pearls in the Silk, and bring them to the 
Conſiſtence of a Paſte ; which being done, take them 
oat, and mould them in what Bigneſs, Shape and Form you 
pleaſe : Your Mould muſt be of fine Silver, gilded the Infide ; 
you muſt alſo refrainfrom touching the Paſte with your Fingers, 

ut uſe Silver gilded Utenſils, with which fill your Moulds: 
When 2 have moulded them, bore them through with a 
Hog's Briſtle, or Gold Wire, and let them dry a ie then 
thread them again on a Gold Wire, and put them in a Glaſs; 
cloſe it up, and ſet them in the Sun to dry; after they are 
thorough dry, put them into a Glaſs Matraſs, in a Stream ot 
running Water and leave em there 20 Days; by that Time 
they will contract the natural Hardneſs and Solidity. Then 
take them out of the Matraſs, and hang them in * Mercury- 
Water, where they will moiſten, ſwell, and aſſume their Ori- 
ental Beauty; after which ſhift them into a Matraſs, Hermeti- 
cally cloſed up, to prevent any Water coming to them, and let it 
down into a Well, to continue there about eight Days; then draw 
the Matraſs up, and in opening it, you will find Pearls exact 
reſembling Oriental ones. This Method is very excellent, and — 
worth the Trouble, fince by experimenting ſo fine @ Secret 
one will have the Satisfaction of ſeeing the Performance antwer 
the Direction above Expectation. 


—_ 


* Mercury-Water is thus prepar'd: Take Plate Tin of Cornwall, calcine it, 
and let the Calx be pure and fine; then with one ounce of the Calx, and 
two ounces of prepared Mercury, make an Amalgamate ; waſh it with 
fair Water, till the Water remains infipid and clear; then dry the 

- Amalgamate thoroughly, put it into a Matraſs over a Furnace, giving 
it ſach a Heat as is requiſite for Sublimation. When the Matter is well 
ſublimated, take off the Matraſs, and let it cool, Take ous that Subli- 
mate, add one ounce of Venice Subl imate to it, and grind it together on 
a Marble; put this into another Matraſs, cloſe it well, and fer it upſide 
down in a Pail of Water; and the whole Maſs. will refolve itſelf in 4 
little Time into Mercury Water: This done, filter it into a Glaſs Re- 
ceiver, ſer it on a gentle Aſh Fire to coagulate, and it will turn into 2a 
Cryſtalline Subſtance : This beat in a Glaſs Mortar with a Glaſs Peftle to 
a fine Powder, ſearce it through a fine Steve. and put it into a Marrais, 
ſtop it cloſe up, and place it in Bain. Marie ; there ler it remain, till it re- 
ſolves again into Water; which is the Mercury Water, fit for the 


above mentioned Uſc. 
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Another Way to make Artificial Pearls. 


AKE Oriental Seed Pearl, reduce them into a fine 
Powder on a Marble, then d iſſolbe them in Mercury 
Water, or clarified Juice of Lemons. To make the more diſ- 
patch, ſet them in a Cucurbit on warm Aſhes, and you will tee | 
reſently a Cream ariſe at the Top, which take off immediately: 
Take the Diſſolution off the Fire, and when ſettled, pour 
off the Liquid in another Glaſs, and fave it. You will have 
the Pearl-Paſte at the Bottom, with which fill your Silver 
| mary Moulds, and ſo put them by for 24 Hours: Then boar 
them through with a Briſtle; cloſe ” the Moulds in Barle 
Dough, and put it in an Oven to bake, and when about half 
bak'd, draw it out, take out your Pearls, and ſteep them in 
the Liquid you ſav'd before, putting them in and out ſeveral 
times; then cloſe them up in their Moulds, and bake them 
again with the like Dough; but let it remain in the Oven till it 
is almoſt burnt, before you draw it out: After you have taken 
your Pearls out of their Moulds, ſtring them on one or more 
Gold or Silver Threads, and ſteep them in Mercury-Water for 
about a Fortnight ; after which Time take and dry them by 
the Sun, in a well cloſed Glaſs, and you will have very fine 
and bright Pearls. 


Another Way. 


ISSOLVE very fine pulyerized Oriental Pearls in 
Alom-Water; when the Diſſolution is ſettled, pour off 
the Water, and waſh the Paſte that's ſettled, firſt in diſtill'd 


Waters, then in Bean-Water, and afterwards ſet it in Bal. Ma- 


riæ or Horſe Dung, to digeſt for a Fortnight; this done, take 
out your Glaſs, and the Matter being come to the Conſiſtence 
of a Paſte, mould it as you have been directed before; boar and 
— the Pearls on a Silver Thread, and hang them in a well- 
cloſed-up Glaſs Limbeck, to prevent the Air coming to them : 
Thus dried, wrap every one up in Leaves of Silver, then ſplit a 
Barbel, and cloſe them up in 2 Belly thereof; make a Dough 
of Barley Meal, and bake the Fiſh, as you do a Batch of 
Bread; then draw him, take out your Pearls, and dry them in a 
cloſed-up Glaſs in the Sun, 

To give them a Tranſparency and Splendour, dip them 
in Mercury-Water, or inſtead thereof, take the Herb Gratuli 


Queer d in Water; put therein fix ounces of Sced Pearl, one 


E= © ounce 
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ounce of Saltpetre, one ounce of Roch-Alom, one ounce of 
Litharge of Silver; the whole being diflolv'd, heat firſt the 
Pearls, and then dip them in this Diſſolution to cool; repeat 
this about ſix times running. a 

Ir your Pearls ſhould not have their natural Hardneſs, then 
take two ounces of Calamy, or Lapis Calaminaris in impal- 
pable Powder; add to this two ounces of Oil of Vitriol, and 
two ounces of the Water of the Whites of Eggs; put it together 
into a Retort, lute a Receiver to it, and you will ſtill a fair 
Water, with which, and ſome fine Barley Flower, make a 
Paſte, in which coffin your Pearls, and bake them as before; 
thus they will become exceeding hard. 


Another Method, 


AKE Chalk, well purified and cleanſed from all groſ- 
neſs and Sand; of this make a Paſte, and form there- 
of Pearls, in a Mould for that Purpoſe ; pierce them through 
with a Briſtle, and let them dry in the Sun, or in an Oven; 
then ſtring them on a Silver Thread, colour them lightly over 
with Boli-Armoniac deluted in the Water of the White of 
Eggs, and drench them with a Pencil and fair Water; lay 
them over with Leaf Silver, and put them under a Glaſs in 
ue Run to dry; when dry, poliſh them with a Wolf's 

To give them the true Colour, make a Glue of Vellum 
$havings thus: After you have waſh'd them in warm Water, boil 
them in fair Water, in a new carthen Pot or Pipkin, to ſome 
thickneſs, and then ſtrain it through a Cloath, When you 
will uſe it, warm it firſt, and dip your String of Pearls into it, but 
let there be an Interval between each Pearl, not to touch one 
another; this will give your Pearls a natural Luſtre, 


Ti Pearls out ll directed 
To form large Pearls = of. . | ones, as direfted by 


2 of Mercurial Water 14 Ounces; put two ounces 

of Sulph. Solis into a low Matraſs, pour the Mercu- 
rial Water upon it, and let it diſſolve and extract: Then take of 
the whiteſt ſmall Pearls 20 ounces, put them into a proper 
Matrais, and pour the ſaid Water upon it. The Pearls will by 
Pegrees reſolve, and at laft turn to a clear Calx, much like 
reſolved Silver Calx; Pour off the Mercurial Water; oo 


Water: Then ſtring and hang them in a G 
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the Calx well out, and dry it; then put it into a clean Cruci- 
ble by itſelf; and melt and caſt it into what form you pleaſe. 
When 8 it in the ſame Manner as you do Gems or 
Cryſtals, ou will have your Work of the Conſiſtence and 
Beauty of the and cleareſt Oriental Pearl. 


To make out of ſmall Pearls a fine Necklace of large ones, 


＋ 4 KE. ſmall Oriental Pearls, as many as you will, put 
them into Mercurial Water 15 Days and Nights toge- 
ther, and they will turn ſoft, like a Paſte; then have a Pearl 


Mould, made of Silver; into this convey the Paſte by a Silver 


Spatel or ſuch like Implement; but you muſt not touch the 
Paſte with your Fingers, and be very careful to have ny 
Thing nice and clean about this Work: When it is in the Mould, 
let it dry therein; boar a Hole with a Silver Wire thro? it, and 


let it ſtick thereon till you have more, but take care they don't 


touch one another; then have a Glaſs wherein you may fix, as 
upon a Pair of Stands, your Wires with Pearls; put them well 

oſed up in the Sun to harden, and when you find them hard 
enough, put them into a Matraſs; Jute the Neck thereof very 
cloſe, =y fink it in running Spring Water for 20 Days, in 
which time they contract their natural Colour. 


To clean Pearls, when of a foul Colour. 


'T AKE Pigeons , moiſten it with Alom-Water, to 

the Conſiſtence of a Paſte; this put into a Glaſs, big 
enough to hold four times the Quantity; put into this your 
yellow-colour'd or foul Pearls, fo that they may be cover'd all 
over, and ſet them in a warm Place, behind an Oven; let them 
ſtand for a Month; then take them out, fling them into freſh 
cold Alom-Water, and dry them carefully, and your Pearls 
will become fine and white: If you repeat the Operation 
once or twice, they will be done to a greater Perfection. 


To Blanch and Cleanſe Pearls. 


IRST ſoak and cleanſe them in Bran-Water; then in 
Milk warm Water, and laſt of all ſteep them in Mercury- 
las, cloſe it well, 
and ſet them in the Sun to dry. 
Tus Bran-Water is made thus: Boil two good handfuls of 
VWheaten Bran in a Quart ——_—_ till all the Strength — 
4 > 
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Bran is drawn out, which uſe thus: Take a new glaz'd earthen 
Pan, in which put your Pearls on a String, and pour the third 
rt of the Bran-Water upon it; when they have ſoak d, and the 
ater juſt warm, rub your Pearls gently with your Hands, to 
cleanſe them the better. and continue this till the Water is cold; 
then throw off that, and pour on another third part of the Bran- 
Water that's boiling ; proceed with this as you did before, and 
when cold, throw it away, and pour on the Remainder of the 
Water, ſtill proceeding as before; after this, heat fair Water, and 
pour it on your Pearls, to refreſh them, and to waſh away the 
emains of the Bran, by ſhifting them, and pouring on freſh 
warm Water: This do thrice, without handling your Pearls; then 
lay them on a Sheet of clean white Paper; and dry them in a 
Shade; then dip them into Mercury-Water, to bring them to 
Perfection. | 


Other Methods us'd in Blanching of Pearls. 


OUND Alablaſter to an RE Powder, rub the 
Pearls therewith yery gently ; this will not only cleanſe 
them, but if you let them remain in this Powder 24 Hours after- 
wards, they will ſtill be the better for it. White Coral has the 
ſame Effect, uſed in the like Manner. 
TARTA 8 2 white, _ diveſted of all its Moiſture, is 
ye r the ſame Purpoſe. 
3. Lr died. es well dried and 
3s as effectual as any of the former Things, for cleanſing of Pearl, 
by rubbing them therewith; and if afterwards you will lay 
them up in ſome coarſe ground Millet, it will contribute to 
their natural Brightneſs, 
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Of DOUBLETS. 
Dagan being much in Vogue, and the Lapi- 


; daries arrived to ſuch a Perfection in the making of 

them, „. often deceive even tolerable Judges: 
I ſhall, for the Sake of ſuch as are unacquainted with the Se- 
crets thereof, ſet down ſome Inſtructions, how they are made; 
and alſo how they may be known and diſtinguiſh'd from real 


TAKE two Drams of clear Maſtick ; and of the fineſt and 

cleareſt Venetian or Cyprian I tine 16 Drams; 
diſſolve this together in a Silver or Braſs Spoon: If you find 
there is too much Turpentine, then add a little more Maſtick 
. Then take what Colour 
as Florentine Lake, Dragon's Blood, diſtill'd 


Ve — hat Colour elſc deſign, fo eſenting 
| Verdegreaſe, or what Colour elſe you de r repr 
on — Stone; grind each by kel, in the ice 


Manner 
u poſſibly can, and mix each apart with the Mixture of 
Maſtick and Turpentine, which you ought to have ready 


vou; and you will find the Florentine Lake to jmitate the Co- 


our of a Ruby, the Dragon's Blood that of a Hyacinth, and 
the Verdegreaſe the Colour of an Emerald. But in caſe you 
would have your Colours, as it were, diſtilled, then get a 
little Box, made of Lime-Tree, in the Shape of an Egg or 


Acorn, as repreſented in Plate II. Fig. 2 


Tu is Box muſt be turned at the Bottom as thin as poſſible, 


Jo that the Light may be ſeen through it. Then make a 


Quantity of any one of the aboveſaid Colours, mix d with the 


Mixture of Maſtick and Turpentine, and put it into that little 


Box, hung over a gentle glowing coal Fire, or in Summer- 
— the Heat of _ Sun, yu 8 3 Colour — diſtil through 

ne: Scra ut this in little Boxes of Ivory, to pre- 
fone it from Huſt, — your uſe, It is — ts hn to 
every different Colour ſuch a different wooden Box. 

Wren the Colours are ready, take your Cryſtals ( firſt 
ground exactly to fit upon one another) and make your Colours 
and Stone of an equal Warmth; lay your Colour with a fine Hair 
Pencil on the Sides of the Cryſtals that are to-be * 

1 
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ther; then clap them again each other as nimble as poſſible; 
preſs them with your Fingers cloſe together; let them cools 
and it is done. | ; 

How to know a Doublet from a natural Stone. 


TAKE a Stone, in Caſe you are dubious about it, and 

look upon it edge-ways againſt the Light, and if it is a 

Doublet, you will preſently oe the clear or the Glaks, 
and fo find out the Impoſter. 


'The Cryſtal Glue of Milan. 


ys Nothing elſe but Grains of Maſtick, ſqueezed out by 
Degrees over a Charcoal Fire, and like a clear Turpentine. 
The Pieces which are to be glued together, are firſt warm'd 
over a Coal Fire, then the Mick is put on a Point of a · Bod- 
kin and warm d; when both are of an equal warmth, wipe 
your Cryſtal or Stone over with it, clap them upon one another, 
and preſs them together; what comes out about the Sides, 
ſcrape as ſoon as it is dry, with a Knife. This withſtands 
as well cold as hot Water, except a fierce Fire. 


Some Remarks on DovsLEtTs. 
W E muſt know that all falſiſied Jewels are made, either 
them, 


of a Saphir, or two Cryſtals, by putting a Foyl between 

and cementing em together, as has been mentioned before, 

with Maſtick. Theſe mimick'd Stones . be diſcern d, 

by taking one of them between the two Nails of your Thumbs, 

and holding em againſt the Tight, directing your Eye towards 

the Middle of the Stone; if the two outer Parts appear white, 

and the Middle of a different Colour, you may conclude the 
Stone to be falſe and made thus by Art. 


* 
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A Peremptory Inſtruction concerning the Fovx xs 
or LEAVES which are laid under PxEcious 
STONES, 


T is cuſtomary to place thin Leaves of Metal under preci- 
1 ous Stones, in order to make them look 1 and 
to give them an agreable different Colour, either deep or 


by: bus if you want a Stone to be of a pale Colour, pu 
oyl of that Colour under it; again, if you would have it cep, 


then lay a dark one under it: Befides, as the T 
1 


Gems diſcovers the Bottom of the Ring they are ſet in, Artifi- 
cers have found out theſe Means, to give the Stone an additional 
Beauty, which without theſe Helps it would be depriv'd of. 
Trzsz Foyles are made, either of Copper, Gold, or 
Gold and Silver together: We fhall firſt ſpeak of ſuch as are 
made of Copper only, and are de by the Name 
. 


- of Norimberg or German Foy 


Buy the thinneſt Copper Plates you can get ,becauſe the thinner 
they are, the leis Trouble they will give you in reducing them 
to a finer Subſtance: Beat theſe Plates 1 {ces a well 

liſh'd Anvil, with a poliſh'd Hammer, as thin as le: 
ut before you go about this * take two Iron Plates, about 
fix Inches long, and as wide, no thicker then Writ 
Paper; bend them ſo as to fit one in the other; between 
neal the Copper you deſign to hammer for the Foyles, to pre- 


vent the Ajhes or other Filthineſs coming to them: Put 


Copper Foyles between theſe bended Irons, lay them 2 
Fire, and let them neal: Then, taking them out, ſhake the 


Ades from them, and hammer them, till cool: Take than 


your Foyles to the Anvil, and beat them till they are very 
thin; and whilſt you beat one Number, put in another between 
tha, Irons to neal: This you may repeat eight times, till 
they are as thin as the Work requires. You muſt have a 
Pipkin with Water at hand, in which put Tartar and Salt, of 
one as much as the other: This boil, put the Foyles in, and 
ſtir them continually, till by boiling they become i rich Then 
take them from the Fire, waſh them in clean Water, dry _ 
| ; W 
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with a clean fine Rag, and give them another hammering on 
the Anvil, till they are fit for your Purpoſe. | ; 
N. B. Cans muſt be taken in the Management of this 
Work, not to give the Foyles too much Heat, to prevent 
their melting; neither muſt they be too long boil'd, for fear of 
attracting too much Salt. * 5 
| How to poliſh the Fox ls. | 
AKE a Plate of the beſt Copper, one Foot long, and 
about ſive or ſix Inches wide, poliſh'd to the greateſt Per- 
fection: This bend to a long Convex; faſten it upon a ha 
Roll, andi fix it to a Bench or Table; then take ſome Chalk, 
waſh'd as clean as poſſible, and filter'd through a fine linnen 
Cloath fo often till you think it cannot be finer; and having 
laid ſome thereof on the Roll, and wetted the Copper all over, 
. our Foyles upon it, and with a Poliſh-Stone and the 
poliſh your Foyles till they are as bright as a look ing 
Glaſs; and when ſo, them between a fine Rag, and lay 
them up, ſecure from Duſt. I ſhall now ſhew how theſe Foy les 
are colour'd, but firſt give a ſhort Deſcription of the Oven or 
Furnace that's requiſite for that Purpoſe. 

Tux Furnace muſt be but ſmall ard round, about a Foot 
high, and as wide; cover the ſame with a round Blade, in 
which muſt be a round Hole; about four Inches wide ; u 
this Furnace put another without a Bottom, of the ſame Di. 
menſion as the former, and let the Crevices of the Sides round 
about be well cloſed and luted: This Furnace muſt alſo have 
2 Hole at Top. The lower Furnace muſt have a little Door 
at Bottom, about five Inches big. Before this fix a Sort of a 
Funnel, like a Smoak-Funnel to an Oven, and lute it cloſe to 
the Furnace; then light ſome Charcoal on your Hearth, and 
when Gp burn clear, and are free from Smoak, convey them 
through the Funnel into the Furnace, till they come . high 
as to fill half the Funnel. When every Thing is ready, and 
you, have a clear Fire, then begin to colour your Foyles in 
the following Manner. 

Lax the Foyles upon a Pair of Iron Tongs, hold them over 
the Hole that is a- Top the Furnace, ſo that the Fumes of the 
Coals may reverberatè over em, and move them fo Tong about, 
till they are of a browniſh Violet Colour; and this is done 


with this Colour, put it by; and if you will colour 


without any other Vapour or Smoak. W gn ow have re 
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of a Saphir or Sky Blew, then put the Boyles upon the Ton 
as before; and whilſt you with one Hand are holdi ho 
Foyles over the Holes, fling with the other ſome Down Pea- 
thers of a Goole, upon the live Coals in the Funnel, and with 
a red hod Poker preſs them down, to drive the Smoak of the 
Feathers up through the Holes of the Oven, which by ſettling 
upon the Foyles, gives 'em a fine Sky Colour: But you muſt hays 
our Eyes very quick upon them, and as ſoon you ſee that they 
have attracted the Colour you deſign, take them away from the 
Oven, to prevent their changing into ſome other Colour: 
But if you will have your Foyles ef a Saphir Blew, then firſt 
filver them over, which 1s done in this Manner. 
* Taxz a little Silver, and diſſolve it in 4qua Fortis; when 
diffoly'd, put Spring- Water t6 it, fling thin Bits of Copper 
into it, and the Water will look troubled, and the Silver preci- 
pitate and hang to the Copper; pour off that, ſweeten the Silver 
with fair Water, and let it dry in the Sun; when dry, grind it on 
- a Porphyr-Stone : Then take one ounce of Tartar, and as much 
of common Salt, mix and grind 'em all together, till they are 
well mixed: This Powder fling _ the thin Foyles, and rub 
them with your Finger backwards and forwards, and it will 
filver em; then lay them upon the Poliſher, pour Water over 
them, and ſome of the Powder, rub with your Thumb, till 
they are as white as you would have 'em: Poliſh them with 
the Poliſher of Blood-Stone, and holding them over the 
Gooſe Feather Smoak, they will take a fine dark Blue. 


To colour Foyles of @ green Colour for an Emzz ALD. 


OU muſt firſt colour your Foyles of a Sky Blew, as di- 

rected before ; then hold them over the Smoak-Hole, 

and below in the Funnel lay upon a red hot Iron Plate, Leaves 
of Box, from which afenda a Smoak that gives the Foyles a 
green Colour; but before they attract that Colour, they under- 
go ſeveral Changes, as blew, then red, and again yellow, 
wherefore you muſt hold them fo long, till you have the green 

Colour to your Mind. | 


To colour the Foyles of a Rur Colour. 


P UT the Shearings of Scarlet Cloath upon the Coals, and 
| holding the Foyles over the Smoak-Hole, they will at- 
tract a fine red Colour. | 

The 
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The Colour of an Amethiſt 


M J be had in proceeding with your Foyles, as for the 
blew or Saphir Colour; for before that blew Colour 


comes, it firſt changes to an Amethiſt; as ſoon as you per- 


ceive this, take them off, and poliſh them. 
How the Foyles are mix'd with Copper, and other Metals. 


THESE are more difficult to make, but more laſting in 

their Colour. Take one pound and a half of Copper, and 
melt it in a Crucible; 3 this two ounces and 11 Penny- 
Weight of Gold ; when in Fufion, pour it out into a flat Ingot, 
and ſet it cool: This beat and work, as has been taught, into 
thin Foyles; then boil them in Tartar and Salt. Theſe Sorts 
of Foyles will take a fine Ruby Colour; nor can that Colour 
be well done without this Mixture. 


Another Way to make the Foyles. 


AKE Small-Coal Duſt, 
in the midſt thereof a live Charcoal; blow it till all the 
ſmall-Coal Duſt is lighted, and let this glow for two Hours: 
When it 1s moſt all glown out, add ſuch another Quantity to 
it, and let it glow for an Hour. At the Top of your Oven 
muſt be a round or ſquare Hole, with a cloſe Cover to it, in 
which hang the Foyles to ſome Copper or Iron Wire: When 
ur Small-Coal has glow'd for about an Hour, take a little 
— Bowl, and warm it well; put in it a little Quantity of 
Fox Hair, and then ſet it * the Small-Coal Duſt ; ſhut 
the Oven Door, and open the Top: This will draw the Smoke 
through, and * the Foyles firſt the Colour of a Ruby, then 
of an Amethiſt, and at lat of a Saphir. You may take out 
ſuch Colours as will ſerve your Purpoſe; and if you want a 
Green, let thoſe Foyles hang, and burn Sage Leaves, ſo long 
1 Gay wo re @, "ae Colour. Take care to put but a 
few Sage aves in at a Time. 

To the Ruby and Hiacynth Colour you uſe pure 175 
but to an Emerald and Saphir you muſt take one part of Cold 
and two parts of Silver, and eight Parts of Copper; melted 
and work d together. | 


Choice 
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Choice Secrets to imitate PREcrous STONES, or 
to make ARTIFICIAL GEMS. 


T4 HIS curious Art is arrived to that Perfection that 
i it is capable of imitating Precious Stones in their 
| Luſtre, Calour, and Beauty, andeven toſurpaſs the natu- 
ral ones, except in Hardneſs, which to obtain, has been, and 
no doubt are ſtill the Endeavours of ſeveral ingenious Men. 
Tux Art of making artificial Gems, conſiſts chiefly in 
rightly imitating the Tinctures of thoſe. that are real: Theſe 
muſt be extracted from ſuch Things as refiſt the Fire, and 
don't change their Colour, though of a Volatile Nature: Thus 
Verdegreaſe being put into the Fire, changes to another Colour, 
79 put in Fuſion with Cryſtal, it retains its natural 
our. | R 
You muſt therefore take ſuch Colours as change not, when 
you have occaſion to mix them together: As Blew and Yellow 
makes a Green, you muſt take ſuch Blew that may not hurt 
the Yellow you mix with; and ſuch a Yellow, that cannot be 
detrimental to the Blew, and ſo for the reſt of the Colours. 
We ſhall give moſt plain and certain Inſtructions, to carry the 
ingenious Artiſt with Eaſe and Pleaſure through this Labour, 
firſt ſhew him, | 


The Way of preparing Natural Cryſtal. 


TJ ak E natura] Cryſtal, the cleareſt you can pet, let the 


Pieces be bigger or leſs, it is no Matter; fill a large Cru- 
cible with them, and cover it with a Cover broader the 
Mouth of the Crucible, to prevent the Aſhes or Coals falli 
into it: Then put it into a ſmall Furnace, on burning Coals ; 
when the Cryſtal is thorough hot, caſt it into a pretty large 
Veſſel of cold Water. Then take it out of the Water, dry it 
on an Earthen Plate, and put it into the ſame Crucible again: 
Cover it, and proceed as before, repeating it 12 times running, 
and changing each time the Water: When the Cryſtal eafily 
Lreaks and crumbles, and is thorough white, it is a Sign that 
it is calcin'd enough: If there appears any black in the Veins, 
break off the white, and put the black again into the tame, 
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0 = on therewith as before, till only the white remains 
ind. n 

Arrzs you have dried this Calcination thoroughly, grind 
it to an impalpable Powder, on a Marble or Porphir Stone, 
after you have ſearced it through a ſilken Sieve. Of this 
Powder of Cryſtal, as it is uſed for all artificial Gems, 
of which we ſhall treat, it will be beſt to have a ſuffi- 
cient Quantity by you, to have recourſe to, when' at 
Work; and if you will ſucceed in this Art, you muſt not uſe 
ordi Frit of Cryſtal, let it be ever ſo good; for that will 
not anſwer or come up to the Reſplendency or Fairneſs 
of natural Cryſtal. : 


To make a fair Emerald. 


T* KE of natural Cryſtal four ounces, of Red Lead 
four ounces, Verdegreaſe 48 Grains, Crocus Martis 
Prepared with Vinegar eight Grains; the whole finely pul- 
verized and fifted. 'This put together in a Crucible, leaving 
one Inch empty; lute it well, and put it in a Potter's Fur- 
nace, where they make their Earthen Ware, and let it there 
ſtand as long as they do their Pots. Whencold, break the Cru- 
cible, and you will find a Matter of a fine Emerald Colour, 
which, after it is cut and ſet in Gold, will ſurpaſs in Beauty 
the Oriental Emerald. If you find that your Matter is not 
refined or purified enough, put it again the ſecond time in 
the ſame Furnace, and inlifting off the Cover you will ſee the 
Matter ſhining ; you may then break the Crucible, but not be- 
fore; for if you ſhould put the Matter into another Crucible, 
the Paſte would be cloudy, and full of Bliſters. If you can- 
not come to a Potter's Furnace, you may build one yourſelf 
with a ſmall Expence, in which you may put 20 Crucibles 
at once, cach with a different Colour, and one baking will 
ons a great Variety of artificial Gems. Heat your 
Furnace with hard and dry Wood, and keep your Matter 
in fufion 24 Hours, which Time it will require to be 
thoroughly purified ; and if you let it ſtand four or fix Hours 
longer, it will not be the worſe for it. 


A Deeper Emerald. 


TPAKE one ounce of natural Cryſtal, fix ounces and a 
half of Red Lead, 75 Grains of Verdegreaſe, 10 Grains 


of Crocus Martis, made with Vinegar; proceed as directed 
before, Author 
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Another Emerald Colour. 


TAKE prepar'd Cryſtal two ounces, Red Lead ſeven 
* ounces, Verdegreate 18 Grains, Crocus Martis to 
Grains, and proceed as before directed. e 


To make a Paſte for imitating an Orientæ] Topaze. 


＋ H E Colour of this Stone is like Water tinged with 
Saffron or Rhubarb: To imitate it, Take of prepa- 
red natural Cryſtal one ounce, of Red Lead ſeven ounces, 
finely pounded and ſcarched ; mix the whole well together, 
and put it into a Crucible, not quite, full by an Inch, leaſt 
the Matter ſhould run over, or ſtick to the Cover of the 
Crucible in riſing; then proceed as directed above. 


Another, 
AKE prepar'd Cryſtal two ounces, native Cinnaber 


two ounces, s uſtum two ounces, all fine pulveriz d 


- 


and ſearced ; four times as much calcined Tin; put it all 


together into a Crucible well covered and proceed as before. 


To make an Artificial Chryſolite. 


18 HIS Stone is of a green Colour, and ſome have the Caſt 


of Gold; To imitate it, take natural Cryſtal prepar'd, 
two ounces; Red Lead cight ounces, Crocms Martis 12 
Grains; mix the whole finely together, and proceed as 
above, only leaving it a little longer than ordinary in the 


Furnace. 
To Counterfeit à Beryl. 


HIS Stone is of a Blueiſh Sea-Green : To imitate it, 
take two ounces of natural Cryſtal prepared, five 
ounces Red Lead, 21 Grains of * Zaffer prepared, the whole 
finely pulverized; put it in a Crucible, and cover and lute it; 
then proceed as directed above, and you will have a beauti- 


ful Colour. 


_— —_— 


* Preparing of Zafſer may be done, by putting ſome Picces into an 
Iron Ladle, heating it red hot, and then ſprinkling it with Rrong Vi- 
negar, when cold grind it on a Stone; then waili'it in clean Water. 
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A Saphire Colour. 


Saphir is generally of a very clear Sky Colour, and 
highly eſteemed 2 its 5 There are ſome of: 
Whitiſh Colour, like Diamonds, others a full Blue, and ſomo 
are of a Violet. 

To make this Paſte, take of prepard Rock Cryſtal two 
ounces, Red Lead four ounces and a half, Smalt 25 gains; 
pulverize and proceed as directed. This Colour will cone 
near to a Violet. 


Another more beautiful, and nearer th» Oricnral, 


AKE two ounces of Natural Cryſtai prepared, fix 

ounces of Red Lead, two Scruples of prepared Zaffer, 
and fix Grains of prepared Manganeſe; all reduced to a 
fine Powder, mix and proceed. as before. 


Another deeper colour'd Saphire. 
O 2 Natural Cryſtal take two Ounces, Red Lead 


ve Ounces, prepar'd Zaffer 42 grains, prepar'd 
Manganeſe eight 2 the whole reduc'd to an I 
Powder, and mixed together; proceed as you have been 
directed, and you will have a Colour deeper than the for- 
mer, tending to a Violet. . 


To make a Paſte for an Oriental Granar. 


Granat is much like the Carbuncle ; both, if expoſed 
to the Sun, exhibit 4 Colour like burning Coals, be- 
tween red and yellow; and this is the true Colour of Fire. 
To imitate this Stone, take two Ounces of Natural Cryſtal 
prepared, and fix Ounces of Red Lead, alſo 16 Grains of 
prepared Manganeſe, and two Grains of prepar'd Zaffer ; 
pulverize and mix the whole; put it together into a Cru- 
cible, and proceed as directed. | 


Another deeper Granat. 


| O F Natural Cryſtal prepared two ounces, Red Lead 
five ounces and a half, prepared — WY 15 
grains; pulverize all, and proceed as before dir 4p" S 
| | | other 


Le 
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Another Proceſs for counterfeitins of PRECIQUS 
* STONES. 


leaſe, and put them into a Pail of hot Water; and 
ing wet, put them into a hot Furnace, this will pre- 
vent their flying into ſmall Pieces; or elſe warm them tho- 
roughly by degrees, beforg you put them into the Furnace. 
When you ſee that they are thorough red hot, then quench 
them in fair Water, and they will look of a fine White 
Colour; dry and pulverize them very fine: This you may do 
in an Iron Mortar; but as it may contract ſome of the 
Iron, it will be proper after you have taken it out, to pour 
on it ſome Aqua-Fortis, which will clear it of the Iron; 
and to diſengage it from all the Filth and Impurities, waſh 
it in ſeveral clean hot Waters. ; | 
Tuis Powder thus prepared is fit to be uſed for „ 
the fineſt Glaſs, and for imitating the moſt cleareſt an 
tranſparent Gems, eſpecially thoſe as require the Luſtre 


| T AKE of black Flint-Stones what Quantity you 


of a Diamond or Ruby; as for a Saphir, Emerald, To- 


paze, Chryſolite, Spirel, Amethiſt, c. your Labour with 
Aqua- Fortis may be faved, if your Mortar is bright and 
free from Ruſt. Such as have a Mortar of Porphire, or 


ſuch like Stone, have no occafion to uſe an Iron one, but 
will ſave themſelyes a good deal of Trouble. 


[vn caſe you cannot have black Flint Stones, you may 
content your ſelf with Pebble; but Flint is far preferable, 
pr greys the Glaſs of a harder Subſtance than that made 
of Pebble. 


An Approved Compoſition., 


F the above Powder three parts, Fine refined Salt- 
petre two, Borax and Arſenick one part. 


Another. 
O F the Flint Powder three parts, Salt- petre two, and 
Borax four parts, 
F 2 Another 


— - 
— — ou —— — nd 
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Another. 


the forefaid Powder two parts, of refined Cryſtalline 
Pot-Aſhes, or Salt of Tartar and Borax, of each one 


Part. 
| Another. 


AKE of the above Powder ſeven Parts and a half; 
purified Pot-Aſhes five Parts: Or, 
Powder, fix Parts and a half; Salt-petre two and a half; 
Borax one half; Arſenic one half; and Tartar one Part. 


How to melt theſe Compoſitions, and how to tinge and finiſb 
your Work. BY 


F* AKE any one of the above ſpecified Compoſitions, 
and weigh what quantity you pleaſe, one or two 
ounces, then mix it with ſuch a Colour as you defign to have 


it ot, as for Inſtance. | a 
To make a Saphir. 


. E 1 AKE to one Ounce of the Compoſition four grains of 

Zaffer, mix it well together, and melt it in a Crucible; 
if you ſee the Colour to your liking, you proceed to finiſh 
it: you may make a Saphir either deeper or paler, according 
to what Quantity you take of each Ingredient ; and tis the 
ſame with reſpect to 1 Colours. A new Practitioner in 


this Art may make Expetiments in ſmall Crucibles, in order 
to acquaint himſelf with the Nature thereof. | 

I have already given Receipts of moſt Colours for imita- 
ting of Precious Stones, but nevertheleſs I ſhall here lay down 
ſome experimental Rules, neceſſary to be obſerv'd. 

You muſt know, that the Crocus Martis may be prepared 
different Ways, and each will have a particular Effect in 
Colouring of Cryſtals ; the one 1s prepared with Vinegar, 
another with Sulpher, a third with Aqua-Fortis, and a fourth 
by only a reverberatory Fire. 
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To prepare Crocus Martis with Vinegar. 


ARE Iron; or, which is better, Steel-filings, moiſten 
1 and mix them up with good Strong — —— 
| rthen 
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Earthen Diſh or Pan; after which ſpread them and let 


them dry in the Sun; when dry, beat them fine in a Mor- 


tar: This Powder you moiſten again with freſh Vinegar, and 
dry and beat it again as before; this you repeat eight times 


running, afterwards you dry and fift it through a fine Hair 


Sieve, and it will be the Colour of Brick duſt : but when 
mixt with Glaſs, of a fine Crimſon Colour. Putthis Powder 
up carefully to preſerve it from Duſt, 


To prepare Crocus Martis with Sulphur, or Brimſtone. 


AK E Iron or Steel Filings, one Part; Sulphur three 

parts; mix it together and put it into a Crucible; co- 
ver and Jute it well; then ſet it into a Wind Furnace, and 

ive it a {trong Fire with Charcoal, for four Hours together, 
* ſhake it out; and when cold, pulveriſe and fift it through 
a fine Sieve. This Powder you put into a Crucible, Jute it, 
and place the ſame in the Eye or Hole of the Glaſs Furnace; 
let it ſtand there for 14 Days or more, and it will turn to a 
red Powder inclining to Purple; this is a very uſeful Ingre- 
dient for Tinging of Glals, : 


To prepare Crocus Martis with Aqua Fortis. 


OISTEN ſome Iron or Steel Filings in a glaz'd 
earthen Plate or Diſh with Aqua Fortis, ſet it to dry 
in the Sun or Air; when dry, ground it to a fine Powder : 


 Moitten it again with freſh qua Fortis, dry it, and proceed 


as before, repeating it ſeveral Times, till you ſee it of a 
high red Colour; then grind and fift it through a fine Hair 
Sieve, and put it ſafe from Duſt for Uſe. | 


To prepare Crocus Martis by a reverberatory Fire. 


AKE clean Iron or Steel File-duſt, put thereof into a 

1 large Por or Pan about the quantity of an Inch high, 
cover it well, and put it in a Reverberatory Furnace, or any 
other place where it may be ſurrounded with a ſtrong Heat 
and Flame. The Iron will ſwell and riſe in a fine ted Pow- 
der, ſo as to fill the Pot, and will even force up to the Cover 
Lid; this Powder you take off, and you will find a good 
Part of Iron cak'd together at the Bottom, which you put 
again in the Furnace, where it will ſwell, and raiſe in a 
owder, as before; this continue ſo long till you have a ſuf- 
„ ficient 
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ficient Quantity. This is the moſt valuable Crocys, and of 
great uſe in the Art of Colouring or Tinging of Glaſs for 
counterfciting of precious Stones, 


To make a fine Hyacinth, 


OU take of Crocus Martis, or of that by Reverbera- 
tion prepared Iron Powder, $ or 10 Grains, to one 
Ounce of the Compoſition. 


The Opal 


8 made of Silver diſſolved in Aua Fortis, precipitated 

with Salt; add to it ſome Load Stone, and mix it up with 
the above Compoſition, it gives divers Colours, ſo as to re- 
— 2 


A reddiſh Stone 


A be made of the Fragments or Waſt of Calcedon, 
mix'd with Borax and melted ; with which you may 
make as many Changes as you pleaſe. 


Such as will fave themſelves the Trouble of prepari 
the Compoſition for counterfeiting precious Stones, may u 
fine Cryſtal or Venice Glaſs, beat in a clean Mortar to a 
fine Powder; of this take eight Ounces, Borax two Ounces, 
refin'd Salt-petre one Ounce. Out of this Mixture you may 
melt and . all Manner of Stones, with little Trouble. 


Bartholomew Korndorffer's Secret, to make a Diamond out 
: of ngtural Cryſtal. 


' By 

AKE the beſt = iſh'd Cryſtal, no matter whether 
large or ſmall, ſo it is but clear and tranſparent ; put it 

in a Crucible, with three Times as much of my fix'd Sul- 
phur of Gold, ſo that the Cryſtal may be cover'd all over 
with it. Then, after you have put a Lid over it and luted 
the Crucible well, let it for three Days and Nights neal in 
a ftrong Fire; then take it out and quench it in Spring- 
Water, in which a red hot Stecl has been quenched 46 
Times running, and you will have a Diamond which re- 
ſembles a natural onc in every Reſpect, and is right and 


Thus 
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Thus far Korndorfer, but how to come at his Sulpher h 
has left us in the dark. ts 


How to make a Diamond out of a Saphir, according to 
| Porta's Deſcription : 


E uſed to make it (the Diamond) the moſt ſureſt 
Way in this Manner: We fill'd an Earthen Pipkin or 
Crucible, with Quick-Lime, and lay'd the Saphir in the 
midſt thereof, covering it firſt with a Tile, — then with 
Coals, all over, blowing them gentle till we had a clear 
Fire; for if it is blown too much, it may occaſion the break- 
ing of the Stone. 

hen we thought that the Saphir had chang'd its Colour, 
we let the Fire go out of it ſelf and took it out to ſec 
whether it was turned white ; if ſo, then we laid it again in 
the Crucible, in order to let it cool with the Fire; but if it had 
not the right Colour, then we augmented the Heat again as 
before, and looked often to ſee, whether the force of Fire 
had taken away all the Colour, which was done in about 
five or fix Hours; if then the blue Colour was not quite 
gone, we began our ration from the firſt over again, 
till it was white and clear. It is to be obſerv'd, that the 
Heat of the Fire in the beginning of your Operation, muſt 
| Increaſe by ſlow Degrees, and alſo when done, it muſt in the 
ſame manner decreaſe; for if the Stone, comes either too 
quick in the Heat, or from the Heat in the Cold, he is 
apt to turn dark, or fly to Pieces. 

In like Manner all other Precious Stones looſe their Co- 
lour, the one ſooner than the other, according as they are 
either harder or ſofter, The Amethiſt is _ ight, and re- 
quires but a ſlow Fire; for if he has too much Heat, he be- 
comes dark, or turns into Chalk. | 

This is the Art whereby inferior Precious Stones are 
changed into Diamonds; they are afterwards cut in the 
middle, and a colour given them; and from hence comes the 
ſecond Sort of falſe Diamonds, or Doublets. 


To make a fine Amerhiſt. | 
AKE calcin'd Flint-Stone, and fift it thro' a Cambrick, 


whereof take one ounce and a w_ of fix d Salt-petre 


half an ounce; of Borax one ounce and a half; of Tint. 
Ven. and Mars. 108 grains; Mangancſc, 100 grains; m_u 
| F 4 
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both theſe Tinctures together, and then mix them with the 
Ingredients. Then add fix'd Nitre * and Bora well mixt 
to it; put it into a Crucible in a Wind Furnace ; give it at 
firſt a gentle Heat, till it is red hot, and thus keep it for a 
yoo of an Hour; then give it for two or three Hours a 

rong Fire, at laſt you pour it into a Mould, and let it cool 
by Degrees, to prevent its flying aſunder. . 


To make a Ruby, or a fine Hyacinth, 


AKE Vitriol one Ounce, and the ſame Weight of 
h Water, mix it well together; in this diſſolve Filings 
or very thin beaten Steel; fer the Glaſs on a warm Sand, 
filtrate the Solution before it is cold; then ſet it into a Cel- 
lar, and it will ſhoot Cryſtals, which pulveriſe; put it under 
'2 Muffel, and ſtir it ſo long till you ſee it of a crimſon 
Colour : Then take it off the Fire, put it in a Vial, pour-on 
it good ſtill'd Vinegar, and after it has ſtood four Days 
in a gentle Warmth, pour off that Vinegar, pour freſh to 
it, and let it ſtand four Days more; this you repeat till the 
Vinegar is obſerv d to make no Extraction; then pour off the 
Vinegar, and there will remain at the Bottom of your Vaal 
a Crimſon colour'd Powder; ſweeten this well with warm 


Water, This is the Tincture for the Ruby or Hyacinth. 


Then take black Flints, calcine them well, as has been 
already directed, in order to bring them to a good white 
Powder, and fift this thro' a Cambrick ; take thereof, and of 
Venice Borax, of each one Ounce ; of the foreſaid Tincure 
Powder eight or nine Grains; mix it well together in a Cru- 
cible, — give it for half an Hour a gentle Fire; then aug- 
ment it by degrees, till you ſee your mixture in the Cruciblo 

as clear as Cryſtal, and of a Crimſon Colour; then pbur it 
into a Mould of what Shape you would have it. : 


"—— ”  % S * » 2 * - - - . * . * 7 75 ”% 
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# The fix'd Nitre is thus made; Take a Piece of green Oak, about two 
Fingers thick, lay it upon an Iron Plate, into the middle of the top of 
the Wood put a little heap of Salt perre ; light it; and repeat it ſo often 
till it burns through the Wood, and the Salt petre runs upon the Iron; 


It turns at firſt blue, but afterwards greeniſh ; you muſt keep it warn 


and dry, to prevent it from melting. In this manner one may makg ag 
much as one pleaſcs. 
Ty 
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Zo make a Ruby Palais. 


AKE prepar'd powder'd Flint 3 Ounces, fix'd Salt. 
oy one quarter of an Ounce; Borax 3 Grains; ſome 

of the above mentioned Tincture Powder; of Copper and Iron 
$4 Grains; of prepar'd Manganeſe five Grains; mix it all 
together, and put it in a new Crucible; give it at firſt a 
entle Fire till it begins to melt, then give it a ſtrong Fire 
or two Hours and let it cool of it ſelf, | 


To harden Bohemian Diamonds, 


AKE black Lead two Ounces, Gold Talk two Ounces, 

| owder it fine, and mix it well together; then take 
of 8 put it into a new Crucible, about half full, 
and place the ſaid Diamonds upon that Powder ; 1o as not to 
touch one another; then put of the Powder as much upon 
them as will fill the Crucible; cover and Jute it, and ſet it 
in a Coppel with Aſhes, fo as to have the Aſhes a hands 
breadth about the Crucible; then give it a flow Fire, and 
augment. the Heat by degrees, in order to preſerve the 


ſtones from — ons the Pan or Coppel, which holds your 


Crucible, begins to be red hot; continue it thus for 48 Hours, 
then let it cool, and take the Stones out of the Crucible, and 
ou will find them look black; poliſh them with Aſhes of 
in, they will not only have contracted a tolerable Hardneſs, 
but have alſo a finer Luſtre, much reſembling natural 


Oriental Diamonds. 


A plain Di reftion concerni ng the Poliſhing of theſe Counter- 
f feits; and alſo of at * 24 | 


T is to be obſerv'd, that all Glaſs or artificial Stones 

L may be cut and poliſh'd after one Method, namely, 
by ſtrowing fine powder'd Emery upon a Leaden Plate, 
with Water, and holding the Stone firm; grinding it in what 
Form or Shape one pleaſes. ; 3 
If you fling grounded Tripoli, mix'd with Water, upon a 


Pewter- Plate, and add a little Copper Aſhes among it, it will 


have the ſame Effect. 
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Pulverized Antimony ſtrow'd upon a ſmooth Plate of 
Lead, with Tripoli and Vinegar, poliſhes not only Glaſs, 
Cryſtal, Granats, Calcedons, Agates and Amethiſt, but all 
other natural Stones, except the Diamond. The Diamond is 
only cut with the Diamond Powder itſelf. Any fuch Dia- 
monds, which can be touched by Emery, Lead, Copper or 
other Metals, or be cut therewith, are falſe ; and this is a 
Trial to know a real Diamond. 

All other Precious and hard Stones can be grounded or 
cut with Metal and Emery, but the poliſhing is different. 

The Saphir is after the Diamond the hardeſi ; it may be 
poliſn'd beſt with Antimeny and Vinegar, on Lead, or with 

calcin d Flint-Stone and Water, upon Copper. | 

4 is poliſh'd like the Saphir. 2 

Emerald and Turquoiſe is poliſh'd with Potter's 
Clay and Water, on Pear-T'ree Wood, or with Tyipoli 
upon Wood, or with Emery upon Pewter. ' 

The Beryl is poliſh'd with calcined Mother of Pearl or 
Muſcles, upon a Board covered with white Leather. 

A Pallas is poliſh'd with Antimony, upon Copper. 

The Cornelian, Onyx, Agate, Calcedon and Faſpis upon 
Tin; with Tripoli or calcin'd Flint upon Pear- Tree Wood; 
or with Antimony upon Lead. 

The Amethiſt, Topaz, Turquoiſe and other ſoft Stones, are 

liſh'd upon a Board of Lime-Trec Wood, upon a Plate of 

in, and upon à Board with Leather, Firſt you poliſh it top 
and bottom, upon the Wood; the ſmall Diamond Cuts are 
done upon the Plate of Tin, and receive the laſt poliſhing 
Stroke upon the Board that's cover'd with Leather, with the 
following Powder. 


"av ane; 
. A Powder for poliſhing foft Stones. 


AKE Iron Scales, mix them with Vinegar and Salt, 
| and let it ſtand thus infuſed for three or four Days, 
the longer the better; then grind it very fine, dry it, and put 
it in an Earthen Pot well Iuted; give it a good Fire, and it 
will be fit for Uſe, | 
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| Parr. III. 


The Art of making GL ass: Exhibiting withal 
the Art of Painting, and making Impreſſions upon 
GLass, and of Laying thereon Gold or Silver ; to- 


gether with the Method of Preparing the Colours 


tor PorrERS-Wonkk or DzIrT WARE. 


22 To prepare Apes for making of GLASS. 


E what Quantity, and what Sort of 
7 EP Wood-Aſhes you will; except thoſe of Oak 
WS have a Tub ready, with a Spiggot a 
FPoſſet towards the. Bottom, and in this Tub 
© put a lay of Straw, on which fling your 
5 yg Aſhcs: Then pour Water upon them, and 
Jet the Aſhes ſoak thoroughly, till the Water ſtands above 
hem. Let it thus continue over Night; then draw out 
* Foſſet, and receive the Lee in another Tub, put under 
the Firſt for this Parpole, If the Lee looks heavy and 
troubled, pour it again on the Aſhes, and let it ſettle, till it 
runs clear, and is of an Amber Colour. This clarity'd | 
Put by, and pour freſh Water on the Aſhes; let this alfo 
and over Nigbt; then draw it off, and you will have a 
weak Lee; which, inſtead of Water, pour upon freſh Aſhes. 
. remaining Aſhes are of great Uſe in Manuring of 


2 D 8 


— - 
- 


Land. 6 . 

After you have made a ſufficient Quantity of Lees, pour 
them into an Iren Cauldron, brick'd up like a brewing or 
"waſhing Coppery but let it not be fill'd above three Parts 
fall. On the To of the Brick-work put a little Barrel with 

Feri towards the Bottom of which bore a Hole, and —— 8 

ettle, 
In 


mall Foſſet in, to let the Lec run gently into the 


* 
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in a Stream about the Roundneſs of a Straw: But this 


you muſt manage according to the Quantity of the Lee; 
for you ought to mind how much the Lee in the Kettle eva- 
rates, and make the Lee in the little Barrel run propor- 
tionable, to ſupply that Diminution. Care muſt alſo be taken 
that the Lee may not run over in the firſt boiling; but if you 
find it will not keep in the Kettle, then put ſome cold Lee 
to it, flacken the Fire, and let all the Lee boil gently to a 
dry Salt: When this Salt is cold, break it out of the Kinks, 
pu it into the Calcar, and raiſe your Fire by Degrees, till 
the Salt is red hot, yet io as not to melt: When you think it 
calcar'd enough, take out a Piece, and let it cool; then 
reak it in two, and if it is thorough white, it is done enough; 
but if there remains a blackneſs in the middle, it muſt be put 
in the Calcar again, till it comes out thoroughly white, If 
you will have it ſtill finer,, you muſt diffolve it again, 
filtrate it, boil it, calcine or calcar it as before: The oftner 
this is repeated, the more will the Salt be cleared from the 
earthy 83 and may be made as clear as Cryſtal, and 
as white as Snow; out of which may be made the fineſt 
Glaſs you can wiſh or deſire. 

According to Mr. Merret's Account, the beſt Aſhes 
here in England are burnt from Thiſtles and Hop-ſtalks, 
after the Haps are gather'd; and among Trees, the Mul- 
berry is reckon'd to afford the beſt Salt. | 

The-moſt thorny and prickly Plants are obſery'd to yieid 
better and' more Salt than others; alſo all Herbs that are 
bitter, as Hops, Wormwood, Ec. Tobacco-ſtalks, when 
burnt, produce likewiſe Plenty of Salt. Notwithſtanding 
this, it is obſerved that Fern-Aſhes yield more Salt than any 
other Aſhes. 


Another Method to prepare Pott-Aſhes for makin of fine 
1 : Cryſtal” Glaſs. W 


WAK E Pot-Aſhes, diſſolve them ina clean earthen Veſ- 

ſel, in River- or Rain-Water ;+ let them ſtand over 
Night, and ſettle; The next Day pour off the clear Matter, 
and filter the Settling through a Piece of Blanket, in order to 
get a clear Lee: This boil in an Iron Kettle, till it becomes 
2 hard Maſs; then beat it in Pieces, and put it in a Calcar 
to calcine: Diflolve it again in clear Water, filtrate and 
boil it as before; and the ofiner you repeat it, the Po: 
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and finer will be your Glaſs: But if it is for colour'd Glaſs 
once or twice doing it, will be ſufficient. 


To make the Glaſs Frit. 


AK E White-Silver Sand; waſh it, and ſeparate all the 

filthy Matter from it, and let it dry, or rather Calcar it. 
Of this take 60 pound, and of the prepar'd Aſhes 30 pound; 
mix it well together: Then ſet it in the melting Furnace 
the longer it is melting, the clearer will be the Glaſs made 
thereof. If it ſtands from Saturday Evening till Tueſday 
Morning, it will be fit to work with, or to tinge it with what 


Colour you pleaſe. Before you work it, 40 pound of 


Lead and half a pound of Manganeſe to it. 


Another Compound for fine Cryſtal. 


2 AKE Aſhes, prepar'd as above, 60 pound; of prepar'd 
Silver Sand 160 pound, Cryſtalline Arſenick four pound, 
White Lead two pound, clear dry Saltpetre 10 pound, Borax 
two pound ; mix all well together; and proceed as has been 
direRtcd, and you will haye a beautiful Cryſtal. | 


Another. 


AEK prepared Silver Sand 20 pound, clear and dry 
Saltpetre 30 pound, Borax fix pound, Cryſtalline Arſc- 
nick eight pound; mix this well together, and put it in Fu- 


ſion for four Days together; then add two pound of Man- 


ganeſe, and four pound of Borax. 


Another. 


TAKE prepared Silver Sand 38 pound, prepared Aſhes 
25 pound, Arſenick one pound, Saltpetre two pound, 
of Antimony and Borax four pound, g 


Another. 


F prepared Sand, take 40 pound, Saltpetre 13 pound 
4 r balf Tartar ſix A Arſcnick an — 
about one pound and a halt. 


o- 
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| Auer. < 

P EPARE D Silver Sand 10 pound, Aſhes fix pound, 

"Tartar three pound, Saltpetre four pound, Lime fix 
pound, Borax 12 Ounces. . | } 


How to butltd' a ſmall ee uſeful” for Bxperiments in 
making of 'Glafs and to ſerve 4 eral other Occaſions. 


XJ O UR Furnace, muſt be built according to the Situation, 
and Dimenfion of your Room, about a yard Square: 
At the Bottom you leave a hole, A, which is the Receiver of 
the Aſhes,” and alſo the drawer of the Wind to the Fire, 
which you may make as Fierce as you will, by expoſing it 
either more or Teſs to the open Air. B, is an Iron Grate, 
which is about a quarter anda half above the Hole KA. 
C, Are Holes over the Grate, wherein you put the Fewel; 
over the Grate is 2 brick d Vault, wherein the Flames draw 
through the Hole D in the Upper Vault E. 
P, Are two or more Holes, through which you put the 
Crucibles in; you may make one on each Side, and make 
Cakes of ſuch Clay as the Glaſs- makers uſe, to ſet them 
before the Holes, and by this means mitigate the Flames, 
which ſometimes may ſtrike too ſierce upon the upper Vault, 
we them 4 little vent. | 
„ 1 Hole in the Upper Vault, which oy be cover'd 
and uncover'd as far as you will, thro' which the Flame 
may either 
top is provided with a Coyer I, and which on ſuch Occaſion 
muſt be taken off; or elſe in putting on the Cover I, you may 
convey a Reverbe 
another little Reverberatory Furnace, which will be ve 
uſcfal for calcining and preparing ſeveral Matters, as ma 
7 happen to. be-required. „ 
he Inſide of this Furnace muſt be lind ſmooth, with ſuch 


Potters Clay as the Glaſs-Makers uſe, two or three Inches 


thick. And having finiſh'd it according to this Direction, 
you may place a many Crucibles in at a Time, * 
the Holes through which you convey your larger Crucibles 
higher, ſo that the Rim of the Crucible may come even 
with the Bottom of the Hole, and you may vaſily convey a 


Ladle, Spattle, or any thing elſe through them. is 
8 > oo — 


ſtraight through the Funnel H, which at the 


ratory Fire through the Funnel K, into 
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Furnace is the moſt compendious and uſeful, that can be 
contrived for a New Beginner in the Art of Glaſs. 


The Principal Inſtruments that are uſed in making of 
Glaſs, are, 1. a hollow Pipe, for blowing the Glaſs, with a 
little Wooden Handle at Top, in order to manage it the 
better. Fig. 1. | 

2. The Sciffars and Shears ſerve to cut and ſhape the 
Glaſs. Fig. 2. 

3. Iron Ladles, whoſe Handles at the end are covered over 
with Wood; theſe ſerve to take the Metal out of the large 
Melting Pot, and to put it into the little ones for the Work- 
men; for Scumming the Metal; to take off the Akalick Salt; 
which ſwims on the To „and for ſeveral other Uſes. Fig. z. 

4. Great and little Shovels or Peels, to take up Glaſs; to 
draw out the Aſhes, &c. Fig. 4. 

. Several Sizes of Forks, tocarry the Glaſſes, when made, 
ads the upper Oven tocool ; for ſtirring the Matter ; for con- 
veying the Melting-Pots in the Furnace from one Place to 
another, and for other Purpoſes. Fig. 5. 


General Obſervations on the Art of Glaſs. 
I. 3 * Principal Ingredients for making of Glaſs, 


are Stone and Salt. 
2. The Stone is either Tarſo, a Sort of Marble brought 
from Tuſcany, and rekon'd by ſeveral Artiſts to be the beſt 
for making of Cryſtal Glaſs; or Black Flint Stones, which 
in every Reſpect are as . And where theſe are not to 
be had, clear Pebble or white Silver Sand, will, when rightly 
prepared, make alſo good Glaſs. N 
3. The next — is Salt, which, as has been ſaid, 
is abſtracted from Aſhes, calcired and reſined in the niceſt 
and cleaneſt Manner poſſible. | 
4. Pulverine or ' Rochetta, are Aſhes made of certain 
Herbs, which grow in the Levant, and are amongſt Artiſts 
allow'd to be the fitteſt to abſtrat the Sa!t for making of 
Glaſs ; of the ſame kind is Soda, which comes from Egypt 
a ry They prepare thoſe Aſhes thus: After the Herb 
as been dry'd in the Sun, it is burn'd on Iron Grates, the 
Aſhes falling through it into a Pit underneath, made for 
that Purpoſe, where they grow into a hard Maſs or Stone, 
and are laid up for uſe ; but there is no occafion to __ — 
| Wo. Aſhes 
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Aſhes ſo far, when every Country — ſufficient of its Gre 


own Growth; Herbs, as well as Trees and Plants anſwer do 
in every Reſpect the ſame purpoſe. 1 
Pot-Aſhes and calcin'd Flint, Pebble, or Sand, will make Cru 

; Glaſs Frit, after you have refin'd the Aſhes, by firſt ratc 
iflolving them in fair Water, and after they are ſettled, by me 
boiling the clear Lees to a Salt, then nealing the Salt in a for 
Furnace ; diſſolving it again, and proceeding as at firſt, re- bea 
peating it ſeveral Times, till it produces a Salt as white as on 
now. Ofthis you may mix three parts to four of calcin'd whi 
Flint, or as you find it requiſite z in all which you will be- roui 
come more perfect by Practice than by Teaching. that 
5. Glaſs is alſo made of Lead, which firſt muſt be cal- for 
eined; in doing this, you muſt obſerve that your Kiln be ther 
not too hot, but only ſo as to keep the Lead in Fuſion, or 1s £1 


elſe it will not Calcine. When the Lead is melted, it yields or e 
at the Top a yellowiſh Matter, which take off with an Iron well 
Ladle for that purpoſe : After the firſt Calcination you repeat 

it in. and give it a Reverberatory Fire, till it comes to a To « 


yellow Powder, and 1s well calcined. Of the calcined 
ad you take ſeven Pound, and of the prepared Aſhes fix 
Pound. Care muſt be taken that no Ren ement of Lead 
g into the Crucible, but what is reduced to aſhes, elſe it 
will make its Way through it, bore or rent the Bottom there- 
of, and carry all the Metal along with it. 

6. Manganeſe, when prepare as directed, is of great uſe to 
whiten your Glaſs; for without it, it will have a green Hue; 
but by mixing Manganeſe with the Feit, when melted, by 
little and little, ms then quenching the Glaſs in a Pail of 
Cold Water, repeating this Grecal Times, it will make it of , 

a white and clear Colour. | | - 55 


To make Glaſs melt eaſy. 6 time 

P into the melting Pot a little of Arſenick that has ** 

been ſix d with Nitre, this will make the Glaſs mel 3 
low, and eaſy to fluviate. : 

To calcine Braſs, which in Glaſs makes a Sky or a Ka: green. 


RASS, is Copper melted and mix'd with Lapis Cala - d 


minaris, which not only changes it into a Gold Colour, 


: * , , N Sca- N. 
but increaſes it in Weight; which Augmentation gives 8 _ it is 
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Green or Sky Colour to Glaſs, when it is well calcined; to 

do this, obſerve the following Rules. 

Take Braſs Plate, cut in ſmall Slips, and put it into a 

Crucible, cover and Jute it well, and gre it a Reverbe- 
t 


ratory' Fire in a Furnace, yet not a melting one ; for it it 
melts, all your Labour will be loſt : let it ſtand in that Hear 
for four Days, by which Time 1t will be well calcin'd ; then 
beat it to an impalpable Powder, and ſearce it; grind it fine 
on a Porphyre-Stone, and you will have a black Powder. 
which 1} 4 on Tiles, and — it on Burning Coals, or the 
round Hole in a Furnace, for four Days; clear it of the Aſhes 
that have fell upon it, pulverize and ſearce it, and keep it 
for Uſe. To try whether it is calcined enough, fling a little 
thereof into melted Glaſs, which if it ſwells, the Calcination 
is enough, but if not, then it is either not calcin'd enough, 
or elſe it is burn'd, and it will not colour the Glaſs near ſo 
well than when the Calcination is done to Perfection. 


To caleine Braſs after another Manner, for a tranſparent 
Red Colour, or Tellow. 


CY UT your Braſs in ſmall Shreds, and lay it ſtratum fi- 
XJ per ? call into a Crucible, with powdered Brimſtone ; 
ſet it on a Charcoal Fire in a Furnace for 24 Hours, then 
powder and ſcarce it: When this is done, put it covered 
5 the Furnace Hole, for 10 Hours, to reverberate, and 
when cold, grind 1t again very fine, and keep it for Uſe. 


General Oiſervations for all Colours. 
A L L the Melting Pots muſt be glaz'd with white Glaſs 


the infide, elſe a new Earthen Pot that is unglaz d 
will cauſe the Colours to look bad and foul, but the fecond 
time of uſing theſe Pots they loſe their Foulneſs. 

2. Obſerve that theſe Pots ſerve for one Colour only, 
and may not be uſed for another; for every Colour mult 
have its-own Pot, except they correſpond together. 

3. Let the Powders be well calcined, neither too much, 
nor too little. 

4. Your Mixtures muſt be made in due Proporticn, 


and the Furnace be heated with hard and dry Wocd. 


5. You muſt uſe your Colours divided; one — you 
muſt put in the Frit before it is melted, and the other aher 
It is mclted and become fine and clcar. 
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To make Glaſs of Lead, which is the fitteſt to be tinctured 
| with moſt Colours. 


AKE of calcin'd Lead 15 Pound; of Rochetta or pul- 

veriſed Cryſtal-Frit 12 Pound, mix it well and put 
it together into a melting Pot, then into @ Furnace ;z andat 
the end of 10 Hours, caſt it into Water; clear the meltin 
Pot of the Lead that may remain, and return the Meta 
into it, which after 10 hours Heat will be fit to work withal. 


How to work the ſaid Glaſs. 


EFORE you take it upon the Iron, raiſe the Glaſs 
firſt in the Pot a little, then take it out to let it cool 
tor a ſmall ſpace of Time, after which work it on a clean 
and ſmooth Iron Plate. 


Blue Glaſs. 


AKE four ounces of calcined and pulverized Rock 
Cryſtal, two ounces of Saltpetre, one ounce of Borax, 


half a pound of Manganeſe, one pound of Indigo- Blue. 


A Chryſolite Glaſs. 


T O one pound of Frit, take pulverized Verdegreaſe three 
ounces and a half, Red Lead one ounce. 


Saphir Green Glaſs. 


O one pound of the above Compoſition or Cryſtal Frit 
take one ounce of good Zafter, of curious fine Pin-Duſt 
two pound, x 


To make fine green Glaſs out of Tin. 
TAKE the Filings or Shavings of Tin, nine parts, dit- 


| ſolve it in Aqua Fortis, which is made of two parts of 


Vuriol, and three parts of Salt petre; ſweeten the Calx with 
clean Spring Water ; then ke 18 parts of nine times or 
more calcined Antimony : its Calcination muſt be repeated 
*rill it has done evaporating. Both theſe Calx melted toge- 
ther, makes a fine Chryſolyre or Emerald, 
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This Glaſs will melt upon Silver, like Enamel, and ma 
be uſcd on ſeveral Occaſions, for Embelliſhing ſuch Things, 
as are proper for Ornaments. 


To make a Ruby-Colour'd Glaſs. 


2 E weil ſettled Aqua Fortis, made with Sal- A.- 
moniac into Aqua Regis, four Ounces; fling into it by 
little and little thin Bits or Filings of Tin, one Ounce, 
and let it diſſolve : Then take the fineſt Gold, as much as 
you will, and diſſolve it alſo in that Aua Regis: Take a 
clean Glats with clear Spring Water, and pour off the Solu- 
tion of the Gold as much as you pleaſe in it; the fame 
quantity put alſo to it of the Solution of the Tin, and the 
Water will turn in a moment to a fine Roſe Colour ; with 
this Water moiſten ſeveral Times your Glaſs Frit, and 
let it dry; then proceed as you do w/F other Glaſs in Fire; 
at firſt it will come out White, but turn to a fine Ruby. 


eam 
The Art of Blowing GLAss in MINIATURE. 


This Art is perform'd by the Flame of the Lamp in the 
| following Manner. 


IRST, provide your ſelf from the Glaſs Houſes with 

{cveral Pipes of Glaſs, that are hollow the infide, of ſe- 
veral Colours, and different Sizes; then you muſt have a 
Table, as you ſce repreſented in the Plate annexed. A is the 
Lamp, which is furniſh'd with Rape or other Oil, and a large 
Wick of twiſted Cotton; below the Table is a Bellows, B. 
When the Artiſt treads the Treadle faſten'd to the Bellows, 
the Wind will be convey'd through the Pipes under the Ta- 
ble to the ſmall pointed opening by C, directly againſt which 
is plac'd the A Wick of the Lamp, D. 'The Smoak 
which iſſues forth from the Lamp, is convey'd through a 
broad Funnel made of Tin or Wood. E. 

The Wind which ſtrikes in a ſharp Point againſt the Flame, 
occaſions tuch a violent Heat that it will diffolve rhe moſt 
ſtubborn Glats, and you may, after you have fofren'd the End 
of your Pipe in the Flame, . through the hollow 
2 an 
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and form with ſmall Plyers and other uſeful Tools whatever 
you pleaſe : ſmall twiſted Noofes of Wire are very convenient 
to hold your Work in, in order to ſhape and join different 
Colours to one Piece. The whole Art depends chiefly upon 
Practice. 

The Uſefulneſs of ſuch a Table anſwers ſeveral other 
Purpoſes; as, for trying of Metal - Oar ; in this Caſe put 
ſome of it on a hollow'd Charcoal, c. and by direQing the 
Wind through the Lamp upon the Oar, the Heat will melt it 
immediately, and ſhew what it contains. In Soldering it is 
alſo very convenient; nat to mention the Conveniency which 


ſuch a Table affords to Practitioners in Chymiſtry. 


How to lay Silver on Glaſs Utenſils, as Plates, Diſpes, 
| Salts, Drinking Cups, &c. 8 


AKE Silver, what Quantity you pleaſe, and beat it very 
thin, or corn it; then put it into a Matraſs, and pour 
twice the Weight thereof of Spirit of Nitre upon it, and you 
will preſently perceive the Silver to diffolve ; When ycu 
obſerve its ceaſing to work, put your Matraſs on warm Sand 
or Aſhes, and it will begin to work a-freſh ; let it thus 
ſtand ſo long, till all your Silver is reſolv'd. After this 
ou the Solution out of that Matraſs into another, that 
as a Head to it; with this draw off half the Spirit of Nitre 
from the Solution of Silver, and let the Matraſs remain on the 
Sand, till it is cool; then take it off, and let it ſtand ſtill for 
four and twenty Hours, and the Silver will ſhoot into white 
Ctryſtals; from theſe pour off the Solution which remains, 
and abſtract from that again the half of the Spirit; then 
put it up as before, to cryſtallize, and this repeat, till near 
all the Silver is turn'd into Cryſtals; which take out of the 
Glaſs, Jay it upon whited brown Paper to dry, and preſerve 
it for Ufe, The reſt of the Silver that ſhould remain in 
_ Agqua- Fortis, may be drawn out as has been directed 

efore. | | 
Of this Cryſtal take as much as you will; and put it 
into a Retort ; pour upon it twice or three times as much in 
Weight of the ſtrongeſt Spiritus Salis Armoniacs, lute it 
well, and put it in a gentle Warmth 8 or 14 Days to digeſt, 
and it will contract a blue Colour; pour it off, filter and 
abſtract in Balneum Alariæ almoſt ali the Spirits from 1t, 
and there remains a gra's green Liquid; with this, draw 
over your Glass, and put it in a Glaſs Furnace, or in any 
| f gentle 
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e Heat; your Glaſs will look as though it were Silver 
„ | te 

But in Caſe there ſhould be an Overſight, and the Spirit of 
Sl Armoniac be too much drawn off, and the Silver turn'd 
to a green Salt, then pour as much of that Spirit upon the 
Silver again to bring it into a green Liquid. 


A Curious Drinking Glaſs, 


1 two ſmooth Drinking Glaſſes, fitted cloſe into 
one another, ſo that the Brims of both may be even; 
then paint on the inſide of the larger Glaſs, with Oil Colours, 
what you will, either in imitation of Moſaick, or any other 
Invention; and when dry, you may with the Point of a Needle 
open fine Veins or other Embelliſhments, Sc. Then oil it 
all over with old Linſeed Oil, and before it is quite dry, 
and clammy, lay Leaf Gold upon it, preſs it cloſe down te he 
Glaſs with Cotton, and let it dry 8 The rican 
while take the other leſſer Glaſs, and lay a thin clear Varniſh 


on the Outſide thereof; and when moſt dry, lay on Leaf Gold, 


and the inſide of the Glaſs will look all over gilded. When 


this is dry, put it into the larger Glaſs, and make a Paſte of 


Chalk and Lack Varniſh ; with this lute the Rims of the 


two Glaſſes, ſo that it may not be perceived, but look as if it 


were made out of one piece; let it 8 dry, and 
3 it another lay of Lack Varniſh with a fine Pencil, and 
et it dry; then ſmooth it with Pumice Stone, and lay on a 


thin Varniſh, and when that is moſt dry, pild it with Leaf 


Gold, and give it twoor three Lays of Lake Varniſh, and the 
Gold will remain ſecure. : 
When inſtead of Painting with Oil Colours you only 
anoint the inſide of the Glaſs with old Linſeed Oil, and then 
ſtrew it over with Spangles, and put the inſide-· Glaſs gilded 
to join, it will have a ſingular Beauty. This Leſſon will 


animate the Ingenious to try further Experiments of this 
amuſing kind. 


How to Quick ſulver the Inſide of Glaſs Globes, fo as to 
2 make them 10 Looking Glaſs. g 


AK E two Ounces of Quickſilver, one Ounce of 


Biſmuth, of Lead and Tin half an Qunce of each. 


Firſt put the Lead and Tin in Fuſion, then put in the 
Biſmuth; and when you perceive that in Fuſion too, then 
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let it ſtand till it is almoſt cold, and pour the Quick-filver 
Into it. 

After this, take the Glaſs Globe, which muſt be ve 
clean, and the Inſide free from Duſt; make a Paper Funnel, 
which put in the Hole of the Globe, as near to the Glaſs as 
you can, ſo that the Amalgama, when you 7 4 it in, may 
not ſplatter and cauſe the Glaſs to be ſull of Spots; but 
pour it in gently, and move it about, ſo that the Amalgama 
may touch every where. If you find the Amalgama be- 

in to be curdly, and to be fix'd, then hold it over a gentle 
Flear, and it will flow ealy again. And if you find the 
Amalgama too thin, add a lite e more Lead, Tin and Biſ- 
muth ro it. The finer and clearer your Globe is, the better 
will be the Looking Glaſs. 
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The Art of PaixTiNG upon GLAss. 


T HIS noble Art being the Admiration of all who have 
any tolerable Taſte of Deſigning or Painting, it will not 
be improper to give the ingenious Enquirer after this Myſtery 
ſome few Leflons, in order, not oh to ſatisfy his Curio- 
fity with the Nature thereof, but alſo, if he 1s inclin'd, to 
lead him into the Practice rhercof ; which we ſhall do in 
the plaineſt and ſhorteſt manner poſlible. 

Furſt then, Chuſe ſuch Pancs of Glaſs as are clear, even 
and ſmooth. | 

2. Strike one Side thereof, with a clean ſpunge or a ſoft 
hair Pencil, dipt in Gum-W ater, all over. 

3. When it is dry, lay the clean Side of the Glaſs on the 
Print or Deſign you intend to copy, and with a ſmall pointed 
Pencil (furnih'd with a black Colour, and prepar'd for that 
purpoſe, as ſhall be directed) deliniate the Qutlines or Ca- 
pool Strokes, and where the Shades appear ſoft, work them 

y dotting and eaſy Strokes one into afother. 


* After you have finiſh'd your Out- lines and Shades in the 


Manner you are able, take à larger Pencil, and lay on 
our Colours in their reſpective Places; as4 Carnation in the 
ace, Hands, Cc. Green, Blue, Red, or any other Colour 

on the Drapery, and to forth. | | 
5. When you have done this, heighten the Lights of 
your 
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your Work carefully with an unſplit ſtiff Pen, with which 


you take off the Colour by way of hetching; in ſuch Places 


where the Light is to fall the ſtrongeſt, and is alſo of parti- 
cular Uſe to give the Beard or Hair a graceful turn, 

6. You may lay all Sorts of Colours on the ſame Side of 
the Glaſs you draw your Defign upon, except the yellow ; 
which you Jay on the other Side, in order to prevent its 
flowing and mixing with other Colours, and ſpoil your Work 


Neceſſary Obſervations in the Baking of Glaſs after ir 
is Painted, | 


IRST, your Furnace for baking Painted Glaſs muſt 
L be, and is commonly built four Square, with three Di- 
viſions, as you ſee in the Print annex'd. The lower Diviſion 
A, is for receiving the Aſhes, and for a Draught tor the Fire. 
2. The Middle Diviſion is for the Fire, which has an Iron 
Grate below, and three Iron Bars croſs the Top, to fer 
the Earthen Pan upon, which contains the Painted Glaſs. 
The Third Divifion has the afore-mentioned Bars at the 
Bottom, and a Lid at Top, in which are five Holes for the 
Exhalation of the Smoak and Flame. 


3- The Earthen Pan is made of 7 Potters D e 8 


ing to the Shape and Dimenſion of the Furnace, about 5 or 
6 Inches high, with a flat Bottom. It muſt be Fire-proof, 
and not larger than to have at leaſt Two Inches Space all 


round, free trom the Sides of the Furnace. 


The Figure here annex'd will better explain the De- 
ſcription. : 

4- When you are going to bake your Glaſs, take Quick- 
Lime, which before-hand has been well neal'd or made red 
hot in a fierce Coal Fire: When cold, fift it through a 
{mall Sieve, as even as you can, all over the Bottom of the 
Pan, about half an Inch thick; then with a ſmooth Fea- 
ther wipe it even and level; when this is done, lay as 
many of your painted Glaſſes as the Room will allow. This 
continue, till the Pan is full, fifting upon every Lay of Glaſs 
a Lay of the mix'd Powder, very even, about the thickneſs 
of a Crown Piece. Upon the uppermoſt Lay of the painted 
Glaſs, let the Lay of Powder be as thick as at the Bottom. 
The Pan thus fill d to the Brim, put upon the Iron Bars in 
the middle of the Furnace, and cover the Furnace with 
a Cover made of Potters Earth, lute it very cloſe all round, 
to prevent all Exhalation but what comes through the HoJes 
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of the Cover-Lid. After you have order'd the Furnace in 
this Manner, and the Luting is dry, make a {low Char- 
coal or dry Wood Fire at the Entrance of the Furnace ; 
increaſe it by Degrees, leaſt by a too quick Fire the Glaſs 
ſhould be ſubject to crack; continue thus to augment your 
Fewoel, till the Furnace is full of Charcoal, and the Flame 
conveys it{c]f through every Hole of the Cover: keep thus a 
very violent Fire for three or four Hours, and then you may 
draw out your Eſſays, which are Pieces of Glaſs on which 
you painted ſome yellow Colour, and place them againſt 
the Pan; and when you ſee the Glaſs bended, the Colour 
melted, and of a qualified yellow, you may conclude that 
your Work is near done; you may alfo perceive by the In- 
creaſe of the Sparklings of the Iron Bars, or the light Streaks 
on the Pan, be your Work goes on. When you ſce 
your Colours almoſt done, improve the Fire with ſome dry 
Wood, and put jt fo that the Flame reverberates all round 
the Pan; then leave the Fire and let it go out, and the Work 
cool of itſelt. Take it out, and, with a Bruſh clear your 
N from the Powder that may lay upon it, and your Work 
is done. 

The Colours in uſe ſor Painting upon Glaſs, are next to he 
treated upon, and are as follow: N 


For a Carnation Colour. 


F 2 AKE Menning one Ounce, Red Enamel two Ounces; 
grind it ſine and clean with good Brandy, upon a 
hard Stone: This, if you bake it ſparingly, will produce a 
good Carnation. . 


A Black Colour. 


AKE Scales of Iron from the, Anvil Block 14 Ounces 

and a half; mix with it two Ounces of White Glaſs, 
one Ounce of Antimony, Manganeſe half an Ounce, grind 
it with good Vinegar to an impalpable Powder. 

2. Take Scales of Iron one Part, and Rocaille one Part, 
grind it 10gether very fine upon an Iron Plate, for one or 
two Days; when it begins to be tough, and looks yellowiſh, 
and clogs to the Muller, it is a Sign that it is fine enough. 

2. Take one Pound of Enamel, three quarters of a Pound 


of Copper Flakes, and two Qunces of Amimony, grind it as 


hefore duccted; Or, e 
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4. Take Glaſs of Lead three Parts, Copper Flakes two 
arts, and one Part of Antimony, procecd therewith as be- 
Parts, Part of Anti proceed there wi 


ſore. 


A Brown Colour. 


AKE one ounce of white Glaſs or Enamel ; half an 
ounce of good Manganeſe; grind it firſt with Vinegar 
very fine, and then with Brandy, | 


A Red Colour. 
O * ounce of red Chalk, ground and mix'd with two 


ounces of grounded white Enamel and ſome Copper 
Flakes, will make a good Red; you may try with a little, 
whether it will ſtand the Fire, if not, add ſome more Cop- 
per Flakes to it. 


Another Red Colour, 


AKE red Chalk, that is hard and unfit to write withal, 

one part; of white Enamel one part; and one fourth 

part of Orpiment; grindit well together with Vinegar, and 
when you uſe it, avoid the Smoak, which is poiſonous. 


Another. 


ROCUS Martis, or the Ruſt of Iron ; Glaſs of Antimo- 

ny, and yellow Lead-Glaſs, ſuch as the Potters uſe, of 

each an equal Quantity ; a ſmall matter of Silver, calcined 

with Sulphur; grind it together very fine, and it will be fir 
to paint withal, and produce a good Red. 


Another. 


F*AKE one half of Iron Flakes, one half of Copper Aſhes, 
one half of Biſmuth, a little Silver Filings, 3 or 4 Beads 
of Red Coral, 6 Parts of red Frit from a Glaſs- Houſe, one 
half of Litharge, one half of Gum, and 13 parts of red Chalk, 


A Blue Colour for Glaſs Paint. 


fs KE Burgundy Blue or blue Verditer, and Lead-Glaſs, 
an cven Quantity, grind it with Water to a very fine 
Powder, and when you uſe it, lay the Flowers that are to be 
of a blue Colour, all over therewith ; then raiſe the * 

: | arts 
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Parts open with a Pen, and cover them with a yellow Glaſs- 
Colour; obſerve, that blue upon yellow, and yellow upon 
blue, always makes a Green. 


Another Blue Glaſs Colour. 


LUE Verditer or Smalt, mix'd with Enamel, will make 
a good blue Paint. | 


A Green Glaſs- Colour. 


REEN Rocaille, or ſmall Beads of the fame Colour, two 

Parts, Braſs File Duft, one Part; Menning two Parts, 

— it together clear and fine, and you will have a good 
recen when it comes out of the Pan. 


Another Green. 


E Uſtum 2 ounces ; Menning 2 ounces; fine white Sand 
8 ounces : Grind it to a very fine Powder, and put 
it into a Crucible; then Jute the Covering and give it 
for one Hour a good briſk Fire in a Wind Furnace. After 
this, draw it off to cool ; when cold, pound it in a Braſs 
Mortar, adding the fourth Part in Weight to the Powder; 


grind and mix it well together, and put it in a Crucible; 


then cover and Jute it well, and give 1t a good Heat for two 
Hours m a Furnace. | 


A fine Glaſs for a Tillow Paint. 


Tr has been found Experience, that the beſt Yellow 


for Painting upon Glaſs is prepared out of Silver ; where- 
fore if you will have a fineand good Yellow, take fine Silver, 


beat it into thin Plates, and diſſolve and precipitate it in Aqua- 


fortis, as has been directed; when it has ſettled, pour off the 
Aqua. fortis, and grind the Silver with three times the Quantit 
of well burn'd Clay out of an Oven, very fine, and with a ſoft 
Hair Pencil lay it on the ſmooth Side of the Glaſa, and you 
will have a fine Yellow. 


- Another. 


MET as much Silver as you pleaſe in a Crucible, and 
when in Fuſion, fling by little and little ſo much Sul- 


Phur upon, till it is calcined ; Then grind it very fine on a 


Stone 


zlaſs- 
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Stone; mix it with as much — as the Weight in Sil- 
ver; and when theſe are well ground together, then take 
yellow Oaker, neal it well, and it will turn to a Brown. red, 
which quench in Urin, and take thereofdouble the quanrity 
above ſpecified; mix it all together, and after you have 


grounded it very fine, lay it on the ſmooth Side of the Glaſs, 


Another Method. 


EAL ſome thin Plates of Silver, then cut them into 

ſmall Bits, put them with Sulphur and Antimony into 
a Crucible; when it is diffoly'd, pour it into clear Water, 
and thus mix't together, grind it very fine. 


A Pale Nellow. 


TRATIFY thin Plates of Braſs in an carthen Pipkin 
with powdered Sulphur and Antimony, and burn it ſo long 

till it yields no more Flame ; then it red hot into col 
Water; take it out and grind it fine. Of this Powder one 
part; of yellow Oaker, after it is neal'd and quench'd in Vine- 
gar, five or ſix parts; let it dry; then grind it on a Stone, and 
it will be fit for Uſe, 


How to deaden the Glaſs, and fit it for to paint upon. 
"FAKE two parts of Iron Flakes; one part of Copper Flakes; 
1 three Parts of white Enamel; grind it all together with 
clear Water on a Marmor Stone, or _ a braſs or Iron Plate 
for two or three Days, as fine as poſlible ; with this rub your 
Glaſs well over, eſpecially that Side you draw your Defign up- 
on, and you will finiſh your Work much neater. | 


Some general Obſervations in the Management of Painting 
2 4 and Baking of Glaſs. 


IRST when you lay your Glafs into the Pan, let the painted 
Side be lack upon the Lime, and the Yellow up- 
rmoſt. 
2. Dilute all your Colours with Gum- Water. 
Grind the Black and Red upon a Copper Plate, other 
Colours you may grind on a Piece of Glaſs, or a Stone. . 
4. Glak-Colours ready 28 are Glaſs Enamel, that's 
brought from Venice in Cakes, of moſt Sorts; allo the 
fmall Glats Beads, that are brought over from Germany, _ 
| cially 
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cially from Franckfurt on the Main. Old broken pieces of 
painted Glaſs are good for that purpoſe, ſo is the Green Glaſs 
of Potters, and the Glaſs Drops that run from the Ware in the 
Furnace. | | 

5- The Colours which are uſed by Potters, for painting on 
earthen Ware, may allo be uſed in painting upon Glaſs 


A particular Way to paint upon 4 Drinking Glaſs. 


i. Br KE a ſmall quantity of Linſeed, bruiſe it and put it 


for four or five Days in a little Canvaſs Bag, in Rain- 


Water, and change the Water every Day 5 then preſs out the 


Moiſture, and you will have a clammy Subſtance, like Glue; 
with this grind your Colours as uſual, then paint or mark with 
a Pencil what you pleaſe upon the Glaſs, and give it by de- 
grees a thorough Heat; with the fame Glue you may allo gild 
upon the Glaſs, before you put it to the Fire. | 


A fine Gilding upon Glaſs. 


AK E Gum-Armoniac, diflolve it over Night in good 
1 White-Wine Vinegar, and it will be as white as Flower ; 


pour off the Vinegar into another Veſſel, and grind the Gum- 


Armoniack and a little Gum-Arabick well together with clear 
Water's when they are well incorporated and fine, then write 
or draw upon your Glaſs what you pleaſe ; and when almoſt dry, 
ſo that it is but a little clammy, then lay on your Gold, 
preſs it down with ſome Cotton, and let it ſtand over Night, 
Tub the Jooſe Gold afterwards with a little Cotton gently off 
the Glaſs, and you will ſee the Ornaments, Figures or Writing 
in that Perfection as you defign'd them; then dry it flowly over 
a gentle Heat, increaſing it by degrees fo as to make it Red 
Hot; Jet it cool of itſelt, — the Gold will look fine, and 
ſtand either M ine or Water. 3 * 


To Write or Draw upon Glaſs. 


AKE two of Lead, one part of Emery, and a 
little Quantity of white Lead, | avon it very fine with 
clear Water, then temper it with Gum-Water, and with a ſoft 
Hair Pencil lay it all over the outſide of your Glaſs, and when 
dry, you may with a Pendraw or write upon it what you pleaſe; 
then 1ncreaſe the Fire from a gentle warmth to make the Glaſs 
red hot; let it cool, and you will fee your Drawing or Writing 
fair upon the Glaſs, which will not be defac'd either by cold or 
hot Water. The 
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The Art of Glazing and Painting on fine Earthen, 
commonly call'd DeLeT WARE. 


OTTERS who paint with Colours on Earthen Ware, 
may be rang'd in the fame Claſs with Painters u 
Glaſs, fince they uſe almoſt the ſame Materials, in 
many Reſpects, the ſame Method. 

What has already been ſaid under the foregoing Head, is 
ſufficient, and may ſerve Practitioners in Defigning and Painting 
as an Inſtruction to paint Flowers, Landſkips, Figures or 
whatever elſe, upon Earthen Ware. We ſhall however 
here ſet down ſome Receipts that chiefly relate to the Glaz- 
ing of Earthen Ware, but Firſt ſhew, 


How to prepare the Clay for fine Delft Ware. 


AKE one part of Calcin'd Flint ; one part of Chalk, and 
one part of Capital or the Cream of Clay, mix and Work 
well to a proper Subſtance, 


To prepare a White Glazing. 


AK E of Lead two pound; Tin one pound; calcine it to 
Aſhes, as has been directed before. Of this take two 


parts; calcined Flint or Pebble, one part, Salt one part, mix 
N 


well together and melt it into a Cake. 


The Rotterdam fine ſpining White. 


TAKE of clean. Tin Aſhes two pound, Lead Aſhes ten 
pound, fine Venice Glaſs two pound, Tartar half a pound, 
and melt it to a Cake. | . 


Or, 


I EAD Aſhes eight pound, Tin. Aſhes three 2 
clear calcined Flint or Pebble fix pound, Salt 
melt it into a Cake. 5 


ur pound; 


other. 
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Another. 


COALCINE eight pound of Lead and four pound of Tin 
into Aſhes, of theſt take one Quart, Salt and Pebble of 
each one pound, and melt it into a Cake. 


Another fine White for Earthen Ware, 


ALCINE fix pound of Lead, and three pound of Tin 
to Aſhes, whereof take two parts, Salt three parts, Peb- 
ble or Flint three parts, and melt it into a Cake. 


Another White. 


TAKE eight pound of Lead and four pound of Tin Aſhes; 
among which mix fix pound of Venice-Glaſs, and a 
handful of Rock-Salt ; melt it into a Cake. : 


Seltzburg White. | 


J AKE three parts of Lead, fix parts of Tin; or fix parts 
Lead and three parts Tin, Salt three parts, Tartar one 
Part, and Pebble five parts, &-. 


Or, 


AKE five pound of Lead, one my of Tin, three 
pound of Flint, three pound of Salt, Sc. 


Another White. 


*T AK E fix pound of Lead, one pound of Tin, melt and burn 
it to Aſhes; whereof take 12 Spoonfuls, 12 ſpoonfuls of 

Flint, and 12 of fine Wood Aſhes. 

To lay a Ground Earthen Ware, on which the achite 

Glaſs will better ſpread. 


TAKE calcin'd Tartar one pint, Flint and Salt of each 


one pint, mix it together, and uſe it for a Lay or 
Ground over your Earthen Ware, before you glaze it. 


The 
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The right Dutch Maſtirat for White Porcelain. 


AKE calcin'd Pebble, Flint or Sand, 100 pound, Soda 
40 pound, Wood Aſhes 30 pound. This Mixture is by 
the Dutch call d Maſtirar; of this take 100 pound, Tin and 
Lead Aſhes together 80 pound, common Salt 10 pound, and 
melt it three Times into a Cake. | 
The Tin and Lead Aſhes are made out of 100 pound of 
Lead and 33 pound of Tin. 


T he Common Ware is thus Glazed. 


AK E 40 pound of clear Sand, 75 pound of Litharge or 
T Lead-Aſhes, 25 pound of Pot-Aſhes, and ten pound of 


Salt; melt it three Times into a Cake, quenching it each 
time in clear cold Water. 
Or, 


AKE clean Sand 50 pound, Lead Aſhes 7o pound, 
I Wood-Aſhes 30 „Salt 12 pound, melt it to a 
e. 

With this Mixture they glaze fine and coarſe Ware, and 
ſet it in an Earthen glazing Pan, which is round; the Ware is 
ſet in them upon three corner'd Bars, that go through the like 
holes in the Pan, and the Ware is kept aſunder from touching 
one another, 

The opening before 2 left in the Figure to ſee how the 
Ware ſtands, otheru iſe the Pan muſt be enticely clos'd up. 


CCC 
Of Several Colours for PorrERS GLAzE WoRK, 


A Fine Nilo. 


2 Red Lead three pints, Antimony and. Tin, of 


each two pound, melt it into a Cake, grind it fine, 
and melt it again. This repeat ſeveral Times, and you 
will have a good yellow, 


Another. 
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Another. 


"TAKE 1; parts of Lead Oar, three parts of Litharge of 
Silver, and 15 parts of fine Sand. 


Another. 


T AKE eight parts Litharge, nine parts of calcin'd Flint, 
one part Antimony, and a little Iron Filings, calcine and 
melt it into a Cake. 


Fine Citron Telow, 


TAEE fix parts of Red Lead, ſeven parts of fine Red 
Brick-duſt, two parts of Antimony, melt it into a Cake. 


: A Green Colour. 


ALE nt parts of Litharge, eight parts of Venice- 
+ Glaſs, four parts of Braſs Duſt, melt it for uſe. 


Another. 


AKE 10 parts of Litharge, 12 parts of Flint or Peb- 
ble, one part of Hs uſtum or Copper Aſhes ; 


Blue Colour, 


AKE inn one pound, clear Sand, or Pebble 
two pound, Salt two pound, white calcin'd Tartar, 


one pound, Venice or other Glaſs 16 pound, Zaffer half a 


— 


pound, mix it well together and melt it ? quench it in Wa- 


ter, and melt it again; this repeat ſeveral times: But if you 
will have ir fine and good, it will be proper to put the 
mixture in a Glaſs Furnace tor one or two Days, 


Another. 


5 & AKE Litharge ' four pound, clear Sand two pound, 
Zaffer one pound, calcin'd and melted together. 


2 Aolher. 
AKE 12 pound of Lead, one pound of Tin, and one 
i 5 pound of Zaffer, five pound of Sand, and three one 
0 
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of Salt, Tartar and Glaſs one Pound, calcine and melt it 


in 2 Cake. 
Or, 


AKE two pound of Litharge, a quarter of a pound of 
Sand, one pound of Zaffera, and one pound of Salt; 
melt this as directed. | 


Or, 


O NE part of Tartar, one part of Lead Aſhes, one patt 
of Zaffera, one part of Sand, and two parts of Salt; 
melt it as before, | 


- A Brown Colour. 12 


AKE of common Glaſs, and Manganeſe or Brown- 
Stone, of each one part, Lead Glaſs 12 parts. 


A Fleſh Colour. 


"JAKE 12 parts of Lead-Aſhes, and one of white 
Glaſs. 


Purple Brown. 


AKE Lead-Aſhes, 15 parts, clear Sand 18 parts, Man- 
3 one Part, white Glaſs 15 Meaſures, and one 
Menſure of Zaffera. 4 


Tron Gray. 


T AKE 1 5 parts of Lead-Aſhes, 14 parts of white Sand, 
five parts of Copper Aſhes, one of Manganeſe, one of 
Zaffera, and one of Iron Filings, | 


| A Black. 


TAKE Lead-Aſhes 18 Meafures, Iron Filings three? 
Copper Aſhes three, Zaffera twoMeaſures; this, when 
melted, will make a broun- black but; if you will have it 
blacker, put ſome more Zaffera to it. 
n ba | 


H Brown 


00> — = — — — 
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Brown on White. 


MANGANESE two parts, Red Lead and white 
Glaſs one part ; melt it well together. 


A fine Red. 


1 Antimony two pound, Litharge three pound, 
1 1 of Iron 8 pound, — x it to a ine 
owder 


To glaze with Venice Glaſs. 


WIEN. your Ware is well dry'd, and ready to bake, 
ſtrike it all over with White-Wine Lees; then lay on 
the Venice Glaſs (ground fine and mixt with Sil Tartar 
and Litharge ) and bake it as directed. 


| A Green. 
AKE Copper Duſt two parts; yellow Glaſs two parts; 
ma? it twice. 
Or, 


\WO parts of Copper Filings, one of Lead-Aſhes, 
hail a of white aſs; melt it to a Cake. 


Yellow. 


M ENNING three parts, Brick-duſt two parts, 
Aſhes two parts, Antimony two parts, Sand one 
of the above hin Glafs one part, calcin'd and wk 


Or, 


E D Lead four ounces, Antimony two ounces, mel: 1 it 
to a Cake. | 


Gold Yellow, 


ARE of A Red Lead and Sand, an qual 
Quantity, and melt. it to a Cake. 


A fine 
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A fine Blue Glaſi to paint ith. 


AKE Lead-Aſhes one pound, clear Sand two pound, 
Salt two pound, white calcin'd -Tartar one pound, 
Flint Glaſs half a pond, Zaffer half a pound, melr it to- 
gether and quench it in Water; then melt it again, and 
repeat this ſeveral tunes. | 
Zaffera finely ground by itſelf, makes good blue, to paint 
upon white-glaz'd Earthen Ware. 


A Brown. 
NE part of Manganeſe, one of Lead, and one of 
his Glaſs. 0 
Liver Colour. 


T AKE 12 parts of Litharge, eight of Salt, fix of Peb- 
ble or Flint, and one of Manganeſe. 


A Sea-Green. 


AKE five pound of Lead-Aſhes, one pound of Tin- 

Aſhes, pes pe of Flint, three quarters of a pound 

2 **. halt a pound of Tartar, and half a pound of Copper 
alt. > 3 


To lay Gold, Silver, or Copper on Earthen Ware, ſo as to 
reſemble either of theſe Metals. | 


M AKE an Utenſil of fine Potters Earth, form and ſhape 
it thin, neat, and Silver Faſhion; then bake it, and 
when bak'd, glaze it : but before you bake it again, if you 
will filver, gild or copper it, take a Regulus of Antimony, 
melt your Metal with it, and beat it to a Powder, grind it 
with Water very ſine, and glaze it therewith, Thenbake it, 
and when done, the whole Utenfil will look like Silver 
for when 1t comes in the Fire, the Antimony evaporates and 
leaves the Silver, Cc. behind. But if you will filver or 
gild it only for Ornament fake, and keep it from any Wet 
coming to it, then you may lay on the Gold or Silver Leaves 
with Brandy, and afterwards poliſh and finiſh it in the beft 
Manner, after the common Method. 


8 H 2 PART 


—— — — 


—— ——— an 
ks 


| 
| 
| 


in the Sun or in a warm Place to dry. 


Pla nT IV. 


Several uncommon Experiments for Caſting in 
SILVER, CoretR, BRASS, TiN, STEEL, and other 
Metals; likewiſe in Wax, PLAISTER of Paris, 
Woop, Horn, Sc. With the Management of 
the reſpective Moulds. 


To prepare Clay in ſuch a Manner as to be fit to make all 
manner of Moulds to caſt Gold, Silver and other Metals 
in them. 


AK E Clay, as much as you will, put it into 
an Earthen Pot that's glaz'd, and cover and 

i lute it very cloſe ; then put it into a Potters 
BW Furnace, and let it ſtand as long as other 
. Earthef Ware. After it is burn'd and 
cold, grind the Clay upon a Colour Stone 
very fine, fift it through a fine hair Sicve 
into clear Water, and after it is ſettled, pour off the Water, 
and grind the Clay once more upon the Stone, as fine as poſ- 
ſible; then waſh it again in fair Water as before, and ſet it 


Aſter this burn'd and waſh'd Clay is thorough dry, take 
thereof three pound, Sal- Armoniac two pound, Tartar two 
pound, Vitriol one pound; mix this together, and put it in one 
or two Pots, pour upon it about ſeven quarts of clean Water, 
and boil this Compoſition for ſome time hen take this Water, 
whilſt jt 1s warm, and mix your burn'd Clay therewith to 
fuch a Subſtance that you may roll it into Balls; theſe lay 
in a warm Place to dry, and when dry, put them into an 
Earthen Pot as before, and give them another baking among 
the Earthen Ware, and when cold, grind them fine, and that 
Powder will be fit for Uſe. ** 8 

̃ 0 
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The Clay being thus prepared, take Sal-4rmoniac, put it 
into a Glaſs with Water that holds about two Quarts, put ſo 
much of the Sal- Armoniac to the Water as it will diſſolve 
over a gentle Warmth, and let it ſtand one or two Hours 
cloſed up; then take your Powder of Clay, temper it with 
this Water to ſuch a Subſtance as to roll it into Balls, and 
make what Moulds you pleaſe thereof, When you caſt your 
Metal, you muſt make your Mould red hot; and be alſo 
very nimble in the pouring out your melted Metal. 


To make Moulds of Clay to caſt Braſs or other Matals 


therein. 


AK E good clear Clay, ſuch as the Pewterers uſe; 

take alto Cloth Shavings or fine ſhort-pluck'd Cotton, 
and fine clear Sand, and if the Sand is not fine enough, grind 
it on a Colour Stone ; mix this with the Clay toſuch a Sub- 
ſtance as is fit to make or form your Moulds thereof. 
Your Clay muſt not be made ſoft with Water, but with 
ſtrong Beer, and when you caſt, let your Mould be red hot. 
If you will have a fine and ſharp Caſt, fift over your 
Clay ſome fine waſh'd Aſhes, before you make the Im- 


proton, 


To prepare Moulds, which need not be heated for caſting 
Witt 4 | Metal in them. 


AK E fine Sand, ſuch as the Goldſmiths uſe, mix it 

with Lampblack as much as you think proper; then 
temper it with Rape or Linſeed Oil, fit to make your 
Moulds thereof; whatever you caſt in them, comes not 
only out neat and ſharp, but you have no occaſion to heat 
your Mould, as is required in others: This you muſt ob- 
ſerve, that your Sand muſt be very dry before you temper it 
with the Oil. 5 


The Preparation Mantua-Earth, for Moulds. 


AK E Mantua-Earth one part, and one part of Char- 

coal Duſt, burnt of Birch, andone part of Salt; then mix 

with it an equal Quantity of Tartar, ball it up together in a 

Copper Pan, and let it ſeeth or ebulate three times: with this 

Water, which keeps always good, moiſten and temper your 

Earth, ſo as to form it * Balls between your Hands 
3 an 
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and when you will make your Mould, roll your Earth with 2 
Roller, till it is ſmooth and pliable ; then you may fotm it 
into what Faſhion you pleaſe. In this Mould you may caft 
before it is dry ; and when you have caſt, take off the 

which is dry'd through the Heat of the Metal, grind the 
ame again, and temper it as you did at firſt to uſe it again, 


A Particular Sort of Mould, in which one may caſt ex- 
| | ceeding fine. 


T AKE Horſe Muſſels, or for want of them, Oyſter-$hells, 
let them be calcin'd in a Potters Furnace, then pulve- 
rize and temper them with Urine ; of this make your 
Monlds, and you will caſt very fine and ſharp. 1 


To Impreſs Baſs Relievo or Medals, in Initation of Ivory. 


AKE of prepared Clay one nd, fine Plaiſter of 
1 Paris * ounces, white — eight ounces; mix 
theſe together, and beat it up with the White of ſix or eight 
Eggs, put to it three ounces of clear Gum Arabick, ſtir it 
well together to a Paſte, and put fo much of the dry Mix- 
ture to it till you can knead it like Dough ; then preſs it 
into a Mould with the Palm of your Hand, and let it d 
in the Sun, obſerving thereby to lay the Paſte fide on a fi 
Board, and it will be clear and hard, like Ivory. You may 
impreſs all manner of Medals and Curoſities, and make 
them of what Colour you pleaſe. 


To caſt Vegetables in Moulds, peculiarly prepar'd for Silver. 


AKE ũne and clear Clay or Spalter, that's dry, and pound 

T it fine in a Mortar; then — a Copper or Iron Pan, 
t in your Clay, and give it a briſk, Fire, and after you have 
— it thoroughly, take it off and let it cool; then take 


one part of this Clay, one york Alumen Plumoſum, grind it 


together, and caſt ir in little Tents, which put into à Fire 
to neal; beat it very fine; and when you will form 
our Plant, take one part of this Powder, and one part of 
Alumen Plumoſum, good it together, and add as much of the 
Clay Powder as the mix'd Matter doth contain, and mix 
and grind it all ragether, Then take ſome Potters Clay, 
to make a Coffin round your Plant; ſpread it in what 


Manner you think proper, and after the Coffin is dry, anvint 
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the inſide thereof, as alſo the Plant with good Brandy ; 
duſt the before prepared Clay and the Plant gently through 
2 fine Cambrick, and when you have cover'd it all over 
as thick as it will bear, ſtrike the rais'd Coffin a little 
with your Hand or Hammer, and the duſt will ſettle cloſer 
to the Plant and make the Silver, caſt in, come out the 


Atter the Powder is well ſettled, and your Coffin cloſed, 
cover it firſt with dead Charcoal, and then lay ſome live ones 
over them; let the Fire gradually deſcend to the Coffin, and 
heat it by degrees to a ſtrong Glue, then let it cool of itſelf 
with the Fire; take afterwards fine Clay, fine Sand and ſome 
Wool Shearings ; mix this together, beat and knead it well 
in one another; then temper it with Glue, and fill your 
Coffin with it all over the Plant, leaving an opening at the 


Stalk for the Inlet; then put it again into the Fire and make 


it red hot, and with a pair of Bellows, firſt cloſed, draw out 
the Aſhes from the Inlet, and it will be ready for Gita 

Then take Oil of Tartar, which is made of pounded Salt 
of Tartar, and ſcrape a little & Armoniac into it, to give 
it the Subſtance of 2 thin Paſte, which is a good Flux for 
Silver ; fling ſome of this upon your Silver when in Fuſion, 
and it will caſt fine and ſharp. * 

After it is caſt, anoint the Silver Plant with Oil of Tar- 
tar, lay it on live Coals, neal it, and then boil it in Tartar, 
to which you add a little Salt, and this will give it a fine 
bright Pearl Colour, n 


A curious Method to caſt all forts of Things in Gold, Sil- 
| ver, or other Metals. 


IRST pound Plaiſter of Paris, or Alablaſter, to a fine 
Powder, fift it — a Cambrick, or very fine Hair 
Sieve, and put it into an Iron Pan, over a clear Coal Fire; 
ſtir it about till it begins to boil, and bubbles up like Water ; 
keep it ſtirring; recruit your Fire, and continue this ſo long 
till you find it fo thick as not to be able to draw it along 
with your Stick ; then pour it into a Bowl and let it cool. 

Take alſo Brick-duſt finely powder'd and fifted. ow 
The Miners find ſometimes a Matter in the Iron Mines, 
which they call Liver Oar ; take this and waſh it from the 
coarſer Sand, and when dry, put it in an earthen Pot, cover it, 
ſet it to neal thoroughly, and when cold, pound ard fift it. 
When it is right burnt, it = be of a Copper Colour ; put ul 
4 tne 
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theſe different Powders in ſeveral Boxes, and preſerye them 
from Duſt and Soil, for proper uſe. f 


To caſt Vegerables and Inſects. 


rene arts of the above Plaiſter of Paris, two. parts 
Brick-Duſt, and two parts Liver Oar ; mix this well 
together, and fift it through a fine Hair Sieve, and when 
you arc ready to form your Mould, pour clean Water to 1t, 
ſtir it well together to the Thickneſs of a thin Paſte ; but 
you muſt be pretty nimble with this Work, elſe it will har- 
den under your Hands, and be of no Ute. | 


The Mould you prepare thus : 
T AKE the Plant you deſign to caſt, and ſpread the Leaves 


and Stalks not to touch one another; then make a Coffin 
either of Lead or Clay, put your Plant in it, ſo as not to 
tonch the Coffin; at the bottom you may laya Piece of Paper, 
to keepthe Stuff from ſtickingto the Board, but let your Stuff 
be veither too thick nor too thin, for if it is of a right Subſtance 
it will force itſelf cloſe to the Plants, and come out ſharp ; 
let the Stalks be carefully kept up forthe Inlet; and when you 
pour this Stuff upon your Plants, do it gently, and part thoſe 
Tom which might cloſe to one another, with a Needle, 
Pouring all che while, to make the Mould the ſtronger,' ,,At- 
ter it is harden'd, put it in a dry Place, and keep it till you 
_ ſome more ready to caſt, but you muſt ſecure it from 
Pro | | 55 
If you will caſt Inſects, or any ſmall Animal or Reptile, 
ut them in what Poſition you will upon a little Board, brown 
Paper, or Paſte-Board, which firlt muſt be anointed with 
Oil, in order to make the Plaiſter Stuff come off the eaſier ; 
about your Inſe& make a little Coffin, and if you can riſe the 
Inſect ſo as to be free from the Board or Paper, it will be the 
better, which you may do by tying it with two or three hairs, 
faſtening them at the Top of the Coffin, and by this means 
will hang in the middle thereof; when this is ready, pour, as 
before directed, your Plaiſter gently upon it, nd after the 
Mould is a little dry, put it alſo by for uſe. n 
It you lay your Hay or other Creature on the Paper, 'and 
ou muſt make à Wall about and caft your Plaiſter upon 
it, let it ſtand a little, and when dry, take off your Wall, 


and cut the Plaiſter round about the Inſect; and taking the 


Mould 


them 


heretofore directed, wit 
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Mould off the Paper, there will be an opening at the Bottom 
of the Mould where the Inſect laid; turn this Mould and 
anoint it about the Opening and the Part of the Inſect with 
Oil; then caſting ſome freſh Plaiſter upon that Place, your 
Mould will take aſunder, and be very convenient to draw 
out the Aſhes of the Inſect, after it has been burn'd as is 
here directed. 0 

Put your Mould upon ſome warm Wood -Aſhes, then co- 
ver it with Smallcoal, over the Smallcoal lay Charcoal, 
and then fling ſome lighted Smallcoal over them to kindle the 
others, ſo that the Heat may be convey'd to the Mould by 
flow degrees, and after it has glow'd ſome time, and you 
think the Inſect or Plant is conſum'd to Aſhes, let it cool of 
it ſelf with the. Fire about it, to hinder the Air coming to it. 
When your Mould is cold, open the Hole for the Inlet, and 
either with your breath, or with a little hand Spout that is 
moiſt, draw out the Aſhes, and your Mould is ready. 

\ You may alſo burn thoſe Moulds in a Muffle, if you cloſe 
the Mufffe to EN the Air coming in, and lay the Coals on, 
and glow it as has been directed. After you have taken out the 
Mould, put the ſame in warm Sand, and arg, Sil- 
ver or thee Metal ready melted, pour it in quick; but if you 

caſt Silver, fling in the Flux a little Sa Armoniac and Bo- 
rax, mix'd together. After it is caſt, let the Mould cool a 
little, then quench it in Water, and the Plaiſter will fall off 
of it ſelf; bruſh the Silver clean, and neal and boil it as has 


been already directed. 


To caſt Vegetables or Iiſects in another Manner. 


TUE your Plant, Sprig or Inſe& with a fine Thread to a 


little Stick, dip either of them into Brandy, and let 
it dry a little; temper your Plaifter of Paris, prepared as 
Water of Sal Armoniac, pretty 
thin, and dip your Plant or Inſect in it all over; then put the 
little Stick in a Hole againſt a Wall or any thing cle, let it 
hang free, and in the drying you may diſplay the Leaves of 
the Plant or the Legs of the Inſect as you would have them; 
and when you have done this hang it in the Coffin; the little 
Stick may reſt on each end of the Coffin; then pouring your 
Plaiſter over, you will have an exact Mould ; proceed then 


as directed before. 
; If 
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If you will have a ſmall Inſect to ſtand upon a Leaf, then 
dip the ends of its Legs in Turpentine, and put it on the 
Plant before you dip it: If it is a Spider or Graimopyer, or 
any other Inſet which you think will be too ſtrong for the 
Turpentine, kill them firſt in Wine and Vinegar, and after 
this put their Legs in the Turpentinc, and fix it to the Leaf 
of the Plant. | 


To caſt Figures or Medals in Braemftone. 


ELT (in a glaz'd Pipkin) half a pound of Brimſtone 
over 2 gentle Fire; with this mix half à pound of 
fine Vermillion, and when you have clear'd the Top, take it 
off the Fire, ſtir it well together, and it will diſſolve like Oil; 
then caſt it into the Mould, which you firſt anointed with 
Oil, let it cool, and take it out; but in caſe your Figure 
ſhould change to a yellowiſh Colour, you only wipe it over 
with Aqua Fortis, and it will look like the fineft Coral. 


How to form and caft all Manner of ſmall Birds, Ani 
fe i Frogs, Fiſh, 2 


T AKE an Earthen, Iron or Tin Ring, which is high 
and wide enough to hold the Animal you deſign to Cait, 
and fet the Ring upon a clean Board or Paſte- Board; then 
lay the Animal upon it, and caſt the fine Mixture of Plaiſter 
pretty thick over it, the reſt of the Vacancy you may fill up 
with a coarſer Plaiſter, even to the Brim : when this is done 
and pretty well dried, turn your Ring, and purting a little 
ſhort Stick cloſe to the Body of the Animal, caſt a Cruſt on 
that Side, to cover that Part which lays cloſe to the Board, 
and when dry, burn it, and go about the Caſting as directed: 
After you have burn'd or glow'd it thoroughly, you muſt draw 
the Aſhes out of the Hole which is made by the little Stick, 
and this you may uſe for your Inlet. 


EDS 


How 


How 
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eee enen 


How to Caſt Images of Plaiſter of Paris; likewiſe 
how to Caſt Wax, either ſolid or hollow; alſo how 
to form Images in Wax, and caſt them afterwards 
in any Meta], either ſolid or hollow. | 


OW to prepare the Mixture or the Moulds, has 
been ſhewn before, for which Reaſon it is needleſs to 
repeat it here again. 

If you will make a Mould to caſt an Image or Animal 
in it, take clean Potters Clay, make thereof a Cohn 
round about the Image, which you lay long ways on a Board, 
and anoint over with Oil; then take your fine Plaiſter of Paris, 
mix it with Water, and pour it all over the Image, fo that it 
may cover it every where; then give it a ſtronger Coat with a 
Coarſer Sort, and when the Plaiſter is dry, take off the Coffin, 
and cut that Side which is Caft ſomething flat, making ſome 
Notches or marks upon it ; then turn it, and make a Cot- 
fn about it again, and Caſt that Side of the Image, after you 
have anointed it with ſome Oil all over, fo that the whole 
may be intirely inclos d. n ; | 
; Aer the Plaiſter has been a Day or two upon the Image, 
it will be quite dry; then with a Wooden Mallet bear 
cautiouſly againſt the Plaiſter, till a piece thereof looſens, 
which being taken off the reſt will come off cafier; and after 
you have diſmantled the whole, anoint the inſide thereof with 
Linſeed Oil, with a fine Hair Bruſh Pencil, and let it dry in; 
this do twice; and after they have lain two or three Days, 
cut in an lnlet, where you think moſt convenient, and when 
you will caſt with Plaiſter of, Paris, before you do it, 
anoint the inſide of the Mould, and after you have put all 
the Pieces in their proper Places and tied them together, caſt 
your Plaiſter, and let it ſtand half a Day; take the Pieces one 
after another carefully off, in order to keep the Image mtire ; 
but if you will caſt Wax in that Mould, put only the 
Moulds for half an Hour before in Water, and the Wax will 
not ſtick to it. If you will have the Image hollow, then 
mind that the Wax be not too hot; pour it into the Mould, 
and you will cafily ſee how thick it ſticks to it: When you think 


It 
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It 1s thick enough, then turn your Mould about, and pour 
out the Wax that's remaining, and after you have for a little 
while laid it in Water, take off the Pieces of Moulding, and 
ou will have the Image done to Perfection. You muſt ob- 
ve, that before you break the Mould from the Image on 
which you form'd it, you muſt mark it all over with Crofles, 
Circles or Strokes, by which you may afterwards fix them 
right and exactly together to caſt in again. If you will 
have the Wax Figures ſolid, then let the Mould with the 
Images lay for half an Hour or more to cool in fair Water, 


To prepare the Was. 


| AKE one pound of white Roſin, that's not areaſy, 
| two pound of Wax, melt the Wax; ina Pan, ſtrain it 
r a Cloath into a glaz d Pan, and ſtir it about till it 
1s COO 


i 1 To caft Medals and other Things in Baſs Relievo. 


SAL your Medal on a clean Piece of Paper or a clean 
Board, incloſe it with a. Wall of Clay or Wax, then 
ur the Plaiſter of Paris half an Inch thick upon it; when it 
1s dry, take off the Medal, and anoint the Mould with clear 
Sallet Oil, both within and without, two or three times. 
If you will caſt Plaiſter of Paris, lay the Mould firſt for 
a quarter of an Hour in clear Water; then caſt your Plai- 
ſter as thick as you pleaſe. 
N. B. If you will poliſh ſome parts in the Plaiſter of 
Paris you have caſt, you muſt do it with Soap Lees, and a 
s Tooth, or ſome other ſmooth Tooth, 
Lou muſt obſerve, that whenever you make a Mould of 
Plaiſter, let it be for Baſs Relievo of Figures, you muſt always 
anoint it with Oil, two or three times, which will not © 
preſerve them from the Damage they otherwiſe would ſuſtain 
— the Water, but make the caſt Pieces come out clear. 


Aledals and Figures in Baſs relievo, hom to caſt them like 
Jaspis. 


O do this, ou muſt have a Hand Spout, or a Glyſter- 
Pipe, at che end whereof fix a Lin or Iron blade, 


fall of round Holes, ſome larger than others. In this Spout 


put a Paſte, made of fine Chalk, of ſeveral —_; 
then 


it ro! 


d pour 
a little 
g, and 
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age on 
Nose 
x them 
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then forcing them out in ſmall Shreds of mix'd Colours 
in one Piece, cut them with a fine edg'd Knife in thin round 
Slices, and put one into your Mould, prefling} it down 
gently ; then pour the Plaiſter of Paris upon it, and 
when dry, lay it firſt over with Fiſh-Glue, and after that 


| varniſh it, and it will be of fingular Beauty. 


The Colours you may firſt dilute with Gum-Water, be- 
fore you mix the Chalk with them. 


Another Method. 


AKE the above mention'd Chalk-Paſte, and after you 
1 have mix'd it with a Variety of Colours, as Smalt, White 
Lead, Vermillion, Red Lead, Maſticot, Verdegreaſe, 
Brown Red, Sc. each Colour made ſeparate into little 
Cakes, then ( with a Rolling Pin) Rd it thin like Pye- 
Cruſt, and when you have as many Colours together as you 
think proper, lay one Leaf upon another, and roll them 
together from one end to the other, and with a Knife cut thin 
Wafer-like Pieces; take theſe and cover your Mould with; 
reſs it cloſe down with your Thumb, and pour your 
laiſter of Paris over it; after it is dry, do it over with 
Fiſh-Glue, and then varniſh or poliſh it with a Dog's 
Tooth, 


To Caſt Animals, Fiſh, Reptiles, Fruit, or any kind of Thing, 
in a Pewter Plate or Diſh. 


(PALE a Pewter Diſh that's finiſh'd, garniſh the ſame 
L with either Fiſh, Animals, Reptiles, Fruit, Plants, 8c. 
diſpoſe them in proper Order, as your Fancy dire&s you. 
Small Animals or Leaves of Plants faſten to the Diſh with a 
little Turpentine, and when every Thing is in Order, wall 
it round; pour your Plaiſter of Paris over it, and ſtrike upon 
the Table the Diſh ſtands on, in order to make the Caſti 

fix the cloſer about the Things, and after your Mould 1s 
dry, make the Mould for the back Part of the Diſh, glow 
it, then fix theſe Moulds together for Caſting, © and 
having tied them round with Wires, and made them red hor, 
caſt your Pewter; and in order not to make the Diſh roo 
ey. convey ſome little Ones $ from the back part of the 
Mould to the Body or Hollow ot the Animal, ſtopping the 
ourfide cloſe up again, till your Caſt is over, we as ſoon 
as you think the Pewter ſufficiently ſtruck or fix'd, then open 


theſe 
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theſe Conveyances and or out the Pewter which may re. 
main in the Ingot melted. 

If you will caſt it in Silver, then model your Leaves and 
Animals, Creatures, &;. cach ſeparate and hollow, that 
they may be ſoldered on afterwards. 


To caſt Figures in Initation Ivory. 


AKE Izing-Glaſs and ſtrong Brandy, and make it into a 

Paſte ; then take very fine grounded Egg-ſhells, and mix 
it together to a Maſs: You may give it what Colour you 
pleate; but caſt it warm into your Mould, after you have A 
oiI'd it all over; leave the Figure in the Mould till it is cold; 
then ſet itin the Air to dry, and you will have fine Figurcs, ( 
like Ivory. | 


Another Mixture to caſt Figures, in Baſs relievo. ( — 


PALE Flower of Chalk, that has been finely grounded, ſoak th 
mix it with clear Glue well > ur it into your {with Oi 
Mould, preſs it with the Palm of your Hand, and it will mould, 
oak out very fine: You may do this in what Colour you 
calc. . | 
Jo caſt with marbled Colours in Plaiſter. 


T5 ſeveral Colours, as Vermillion, Dutch Pink, Yel- 
Oaker, Smalt, Cc. temper them with Water, and 
mig _ one apart with Plaiſter: Then take what Colours fc 

pleale, and firſt ſprinkle your Mould, which is beſt of 
Bei ſtone,' with one or more of them, with a little Pen- 
cil or Feather; then a Colour different, from what you 
ſprinkled, into the Mould, and after it is harden'd, give it a 
Gloſs with Wax or Varniſh, as pleaſes you beſt, 


A Sand in which one may caſt Things to the reateſt ni. 
| cety, whether flat, or in Baſs Relievs. if 


T*' A KE Fuller's Earth, put it into a Reverberatory Fur- 
hace, ſo long till it is red hot; then take Sal Armoniac 
about one pound, diflolve it in two Quarts of Water; with this 
Water moiſten the burnt Earth, and when cool, put it into 
the Furnace into a red hot Diſh; after it has glown there, 
take it out again, and after the Heat is a little over, ſprinkle F 
u with the Water again, till it is quench'd, then give it 
| ano- 
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another Fire, and repeat this five or fix times, the 
more, the better it will receive the Metal: then bring it to a 
very fine Powder, by 5 4 it; put it into the Frame, 
which may be either of Braſs, Iron or Wood, but before 
moiſten it a little with the fore-mentioned Water; then make 
our Impreſſion near the Ingot, and after you have dried it 
e the Fire, while it is hot, caſt your Metal; the Impreſ- 
fion will be better the ſecond Time than at firſt uſing it, but 
every time you uſe it, make it firſt red hot, | | 


To make Horn ſoft. 


AK E one pound of Wood-Aſhes, two pound of 

Quick-Lime, one Quart of Water, let it boil toge- 
ther to one Third; then dip a Peather in it, and if in 
drawing it out the Plume comes off, it is boil'd enough, if 
not, let it boil longer; when it is ſettled, filter it through 
a Cloath, then — Shavings or Eilings of Horn, let them 
ſoak therein t Days, and anomting your Hands firſt 
with Oil, work the Horn Shavings into a Maſs, and print, 
mould, or form it in what Shape you pleaſe. | 


To caſt Horn into Moulds. 

% We KE 1 as much as you will, and lay em 

in a new Earthen Pot; take two parts of Wood Aſhes, 
and the third part of Lime, pour clear Lee upon it, ſo as to 
cover it all over, boil it well, ſtir it with an Iron Ladle, till 
it has the Conſiſtence of a Paſte : if you will have it of a 
Red Colour, then take Red Lead, or Vermillion, as much as 
you think proper, temper it together; then caſt it into a 
Mould, and let it dry, you may {mooth it with a Knife, 


and it will be of one ſolid Piece; you may dry it thus of 
hat Colour you will have it. 
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AKE fine Saw - Duſt of Lime - Tree. Wood, put it into 
a clean Pan, tie it cloſe up with Paper, and let it 
a gentle Heat; then beat it in a Stone Mortar to a 


44 
ne Flower, fift it through a Cambrick, and lay it, if you 
jon t uſe it prefently, in a dry Place, to keep it from Duſt. 


Then 
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WI find the Method for preparing theſe Mixtures pre- 
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Then take one pound of fine Parchment Glue, the fineſt 
* and Gum-Arabick, of each four ounces; let it boil 
in clear Pump Water, and filter it through a clean Rag; 
then put into it of the {aid Flower of Wood, ſtir it till it be- St 
comes of the Subſtance: of a thick Paſte, and ſet it in a 
glaz d Pan in a hot Sand, ſtir it well together and let the th 
reſt of the Moiſture evaporate till it be fit for Caſting. Then lot 

ur or mix your Colours with the Paſte, and put in ul 
Oil of Cloves, of Roſes, or the like, to give it a Scent; you an 
may mix it, if you will, with a little beaten Amber : For a 
Red Colour, uſe Braſil Ink, and for other Colours, ſuch as 
will be directed under the Article for Book-Binders. Your / 
Mould will be better of Pewter or Braſs, than of Plaiſter of . 


Paris; anoint it over with Oil of Almonds, and put your L 
Paſte into it, let it ſtand three or four Days to dry and harden, G 
then take off your Mould, and it will be as hard as Ivory; 
you may cut, turn, carve and plain it like other Wood, and ix 
of a ſweet Scent; you may alſo, if your Mould will allow it, | 
uſe ſeveral Colours in one Piece, leaving only in ſome Part the 1 | 
natural Colour of the Wood, in order to convince the Be- ha 
holder what it is. It is a fine and curious Experiment. bh 
| on 
„ — t 
AH TENT IT TOTS col 
( TY ; | aft 
Of the Mixture for Caſting MixRrovuRs, and La 


other Things for OyTicks. 


{crib'd by ſeveral Authors, but after different Ways; 
wherefore I ſhall ſet down only a few which for the Gene- 
rality are beſt approy'd of: And Firſt, 25 

AKE three Pound of the beſt refin'd Pewter, and one 

Pound of refin'd Copper. Firft melt the Copper, 
and then add the Pewter to it; when both are in Futon, 
pour it out, and when cold, beat it to Powder: Then ftrew 
upon it 12 Ounces. of red Tartar, a little calcin'd Tartar, 
three Ounces of Sult-petre, one Ounce and an half of Alum, 
and four, Qunces of Arſenick. Mix and ſtir this together, 


and after it bas done cvaporating, pour out the Metal into 
your 
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yout Mould let it cool, and when poliſh'd, you will have a 
fine Mirror. ; 

This is the Compoſition which is commonly call'd the 
Steel Mixture. | <q 

Some Artiſts will have the Arſenick omitted, it being of 
the Nature to turn the Mirror into a deadiſh blue Co- 
lour, and requires new poliſhing every Time one wants to 
ale it, and think that Copper and Pewter are ſufficient to 
anſwer that Purpoſe. N 


Another Method. 


AKE an Earthen Pan, that is not glaz'd, and has 
1 ſtood the Fire; put into it two Pound of Tartar, alſo 
the tame Weight of Cryſtalline Arſenick, and melt it on a 
Coal Fire, When this Mixture begins to ſmoak, put to it 
o Pound of old Copper, and let it be in Fuſion fix or ſeven 
ours, ſo that it may be well cleanſed. Then add to it 50 
nd of Pewter, and let it melt together; after this take up 
tome of the Mixture with an Iron, to ſee whether it is too 
hard and brittle; if ſo, then add a little more Tin, and 
when you have the right Temper, fling four Ounces of Borax 
over it, and let it ſtand in the Furnace till it is diffoly'd ; 
then pour it into your Mould and let it cool; when it is 
cold, rub it firſt with Brimſtone, and then with Emery ; and 
after the Surface is made ſmooth and even, poliſh it with 
Tripoli or Tin Aſhes, and give it the finiſhing Stroke with 
Lampblack. | | 


Another. 


AKE Copper one part, Pewter three parts, and a 
5 very little Arſenick or Tartar. Theſe put together 
in Fuſion, and let them incorporate. 

Some take of the Copper three parts, of Pewter one part, 
and a little Silver, Antimony, and white Flint. 
— do it with one part of Lead, and two parts of 

ilver. 
After the Metal is form'd and caſt, it is requiſite to have, 
it ſmooth and well poliſh'd : The firſt is done with Emery, 
then with Powder of Brimſtone or Tin Aſhes, or elſe with 


Tripoli : The Poliſhing is done with pulveriſed Chimney 


Soot (of Wood Fires) and the Aſhes of Willow or Cedar, 
I which 
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which will give it a fine Luſtre, The Emery is ground to 

a fine Duſt and moiſten'd with Water. 2 | 
| Another. 


TEE L Mirrors are alſo made out of one of Pew- 
ter, and one third of Copper: When theſe are melted, 


put into it two Ounces of Tartar, and one Ounce of Orpi- 


ment, and when it is evaporated, pour it out into the Mould. 
The Caſting of a flat Mirror or Looking - Glaſs is done upon 
a flat Board, which muſt be made dry and warm, and 
cover'd with Rofin or Pitch; by this means the Mirror is 
fix'd to the Board: When cold, rub it off with Sand and 
Water, then with Emery or Flower of Brimſtone, and at 
laſt poliſh it with Tin-Aſhes. 


Another Sort of a Steel Mixture. 


Te good New Copper, of that Sort which is uſed 
for Copper Wire, eight parts; fine Engliſs Pewter, 
one part; Biſmuth five Parts; put it together in a Crucible 
and melt it. Then greaſe, your Mould all over with Tal- 
low, in order to caft your Metal in it; when it is in Fuſion, 
dip a hot Iron into it, what ſticks to it, let cool. If the 
Colour 4s inclining to white, it 1s right ; but if to red, you 
muſt add ſome more Pewter, till it has its right Colour. 
Obſerve, that whatever you put to the melted Metal, muſt 
firſt be made hot. After this Manner you may form and 
caſt whatever you pleaſc. 


Another. 


ELT one pound of Copper, fling into it eight Ounces 
of Spalter, and ſtir it, when the Spalter is in Flame 
with a Stick or Iron well together, Then add five or fix 


Ounces of fine Pewter to it; pour it into your Moulds, 
ſmooth, and poliſh it as you have been directed before, and 
you will have a fine and bright Mirror. 


Peter Shot's Metallic Mixture for Mirrors. 


13 ten parts of Copper, melt it, and add four 
parts of fine Pewter ; ſtr 


ew upon it a {mall — 
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of pulveriſed Antimony and Sal Armoniac; ſtir it well to- 
gether, till the ſtinking Smoak is evaporated: Then pour it 
out in the Moulds, and firſt ſmooth it with Sand and Water, 
and then proceed as has been directed. 

Theſe Mixtures for Mirrors are made different Ways; the 
Copper is the chief Ingredient, which muſt be tempered 
with a whitiſh Metal, in order to bring the Objects that are 
ſeen therein, to their natural Colour; and this is done by 
Pewter and Arſenick. | 

To caſt a flat Looking Glaſs, it will be beſt to have two 
flat poliſh'd Stones for a Mould ; between theſe two Stones 
put on each End an Iron Wire, as thick as you would caſt 

our Mirror ; _ tic 5 2 2 — wer” = the 

penings round about with Putty, leaving only an Openi 
to pour the Metal in: When hor - 4 
thorough warm, pour the Metal in; and when tis cold, 
ſmooth and poliſh it as directed before. You may faſten 
the one Side to a flat Stone with Plaſter of Paris, and poliſh 
the other with a ſmooth Stone; and laft of all, give it the 
—__ with a Piece of old Hat, and fine Tin 
es. | 

If you will caſte a Concave Mirror, or Burning Glaſs, 
have your Mould turn'd to Perfection; but if you can- 
not get it conveniently done, you may take a round Ball 
or Bowl, and proceed thus : 

Make a Cruſt of Wax, roll it with a Roller to what 
Thickneſs you would have your Metal caſt ; and to make it 
of an Equality, you may fix a couple of Rules on each Side 

for your Roller to play upon: Then cut this Cruſt of Wax 
into a round Circle, and form it cloſe to your Bowl, and 
{et it in a cool Place to harden. In the mean Time 22 
a fine Clay, by waſhing and pouring it out of one Pan into 
another; take the fineſt of the Settling, and get it burnt in 
a Potter's Furnace to a reddiſh Colour. When this is done, 
grind it with Sal Armoniac Sublimate and Rain Water, 
upon a Marmor Stone, very fine, and to ſuch a Conſiſtence, 
that it may be laid on with a Pencil like Painter's Colour : 
With this paint the one Side of the Wax Mould over, and 
let it dry in a Shadow; when dry, lay on a ſtrong Coat of 


hair'd Clay, of about two Finger's thick, and let this alſo 
in the Shadow. Then lay the Concave Side uppermoſt, an 
do as before: Firſt, with a ſoft hair'd Pencil paint the * 
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and burnt Clay all over, and when dry, lay it over with 
hair d Clay, ſo as to cover the whole Mould of Wax; 
the Place where you defign to caſt your Metal, you may 
open after it is dry. Then fix the Mould, with the Hole 
downwards, upon a couple of Iron Bars, or a couple of 
Bricks, making a Charcoal Fire underneath and round the 
Sides of it, that the Wax may melt and run out at the Hole: 
ou may catch ſome of the Wax, and ſet it by for another 
ſe. When thus the Mould is clear'd of the Wax, and is 
ſtill hot, turn it up and put warm Sand round about it to 
the Top, to keep it firm; then put an Earthen-Ware Funnel 
into the Hole, and pour in the Metal; as ſoon as you begin to 
pour, fling into the Metal a little Rag dipp'd in Wax, and 
whilſt it is in Flame, pour it out into your Mould: After the 
Metal in the Mould is cold, poliſh it carefully, ſo as to take 
no more off in one Place than in another, which, if you do, 
will prove a Detriment to · the Mirror. 

The Poliſhing. is beſt done after the Brafiers Manner, 
vis. with a Wheel, to which is fix d a rough Sand Stone, to 
take off the coarſe Cruſt; then, with a fine Stone and Water, 
bring it ſmooth, and with a wooden Wheel, cover'd with 
Leather, and laid on with Emery, poliſh it from all the 
Streaks or Spots, giving it a finiſhing Stroke with fine Tin- 
Aſhes and Mood . which you lay on to your Wheel, 
that is covered with Leather : continue this ſo long till it 
has a perfect Gloſs. Keep it in as dry a Place as poſſible, 
to prevent its tarniſhing; but if it ſhould tarniſh, you muſt 
poliſh it again with a Piece of Buck-Skin, dipp'd in fine 


walſh'd Tin Aſhes. After this ſame Manner you may alſo 


poliſh the Concave Side of the Mirror. 


An uncommon Art of preparing a Mirror Mixture on Braſ;. 


TAKE ftrong ſtill'd white Wine Vinegar, one 
fine Sal Armoniac, four Ounces; Quickſilver, four 
Ounces: Let this boil upon a hot Sand, till the third part 
of the 4 is boil'd away; this Liquid is the principal 
Ingredient for the Work: Then take a Braſs Plate, poliſh it 


very bright with ſome Coal Duſt, lay it into an Iron Pan on 
a gentle Coal Fire, and when it is pretty hot, dip a Rag 
into this Liquor, and rub your Plate with it for an Hour 
together; this lays the Foundation for what _ 

| | = + Make 
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Make a Paſte with one part of Quickſilver, and two parts of 
Soap-Tin; in this dip your Rag, and rub it into the 


Plate of Braſs, io long till you have a-Looking-Glais Co- 
lour. | . 
_ 42: Theſe Plates, thus prepared, 4 long in the Iron Pan 


upon a Coal Fire, till you ſee they begin to turn to a reddiſh 
our, which it will do in about a Minutes Lime; with 
this Colour the Mercury flies away, and the Tin Colour 


temains on the Plate; then let it cool, and take a little 


prepared — upon a piece of Leather, and rub the Plate 
over with even Strokes, b 

with the Emery the Tin from the Br 
of Emery poliſh it alſo with Tripoli. | 
VN. B. If the Tin ſhould make the Plate too white, you 
may uſe Lead inſtead thereof, making a Paſte with that and 
Mercury, and proceed as above. 


You may inſtead 


Buy this Means you may make what Figures you pleaſe, 


and cut them in what Shape you will; you may allo uſe it for 
many other curious Experiments, | 


To Caft Iron. Fats 


AKE clean Filings of Iron, waſh them in Lee, and then 

in Water; darn. od with as much Powder of Sulpher, 

t it into a Crucible, and give it a ſtrong Fire, till it is in Fu- 
on: If you manage it right, it will caſt clean and imooth. 


To Caſt Steel. 
AKE of the beſt and fineſt Steel, about one Pound; break 


us it in Bits, put it in a good ſtrong Crucible, and neal 


it to 2 bright red Colour. Then add 16 or 24 Ounces of 

common Steel, and neal it thoroughly: Add then & or 19 
Ounces of *_4rſenic Glaſ5, give it a violent Fire, and it will 
melt and fluviate, with which you may caſt what you pleaſe. 


To 


b "I 


— — 


Jo Prepare the Arſenick: Take one Pound of white Arſenick, two 
Pound of good and clear Salt-perre; put it in a new Pot, that is not glaz'd, 
with a Cover that has a little round Hole in the middle; lute it well all 
round, then let it dry, and when dry, put the Pot in a Reverberatory Fire 
for three Hours, and there ovaporotes out of the Hole of the Cover a red 

2 vene- 
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To Caſt Iron as white as Silver. 


AKE Tartar, Salt-petre, Arſenick, and clear Steel 
Filings, of each an equal Quantity ; put it together 
into a Crucible, on a Charcoal Fire; when in Fuſion, pour 


it out into an Ingot, and you will have out of one P 


Steel Filings about two or three Ounces of a white bright 
_ 15 clear the Top of the Droſs, and preſerve the 


Another Method. 


AKE Tartar, Oil, and a little fix'd Salt-petre, and mix 

this into a Paſte ; then put Iron or Steel Filings into a 

Crucible, ſet it in a Charcoal Fire, fling the Mixture upon it, 

and-it will diſſolve and come out like Silver; but it 1s e, 
and apt to break. * 1 | 


Another. 


AKE calcin'd Tartar, and mix it with Oil; of this take 

two Ounces, Steel-filings fix Ounces ; put it together into 
a luted Crucible, and ſet it in a Wind Furnace, fo long, till you 
think it is melted: Then open the Crucible, and make a fierce 
Fire, till "ow it riſe: Take it then off the Fire, clear it 
from the Droſs, and caſt it into an Ingot of what Shape you 
pleaſe, and it will be of a white Colour. 


* — 4 


* 


venemous Fume ; which you muſt take Care of, and keep at ſome Diſtance 
from it. The ſecond Hour, move the Fire nearcr the Pot, and when the 
Fumes ceaſe, cloſe the Hole with ſome Clay: At the third Hour put the Coals 
cloſe to the Pot, and give it a thorough Heat; then let it cool of itſelf, 
and at the opening of the Pot you will find a white, ſometimes a greeniſh 
white Stone, which put up in 2 dry warm Place, free from Air, 
to prevent its melting: Of this you take five Ounces, and of Borax 
three Ounces; grind it well together, and let it melt in a large Crucible 
till it is like Water; pour this in a refining Cup, and you will have a fine 
tranſparent Matter: What is not uſed, you may preſerve from the Air, 
to keep it from diſſolv ing into Water. 


reer e 
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How to Caft Pictures with Ting-glaſs, on Cupper- Plates. 


TAKE fine white Ifinglaſs, as much as you pleaſe, cut it 
fine, and put it into a Glaſs or Cup; on it ſo much 
Brandy as will juſt cover the Iſinglaſs; cloſe it well, and let it 
ſoak all Night; then pour ſome clear Water to it, and boil it 
on a gentle Coal Fire, ſo long, till when you put a Drop of it 
ona Knife, it is like a clear cryſtalline Jelly; ſtrain it then 
through a Cloth, and put it into a cool Place, where it will 
turn to a Jelly and be ready for Uſe. 
When you are about caſting a Picture, cut ſo much of the 
elly as ou think you have Occaſion to cover the Co 
late; diflolve it in a clean Pipkin, or ſuch like Utenſil, over a 
ſlow coal Fire, and mix any of the hereafter mentioned Colours 
_ it: Mean while your Copper Plate muſt be clean, 
to the Muſhel Gold or Silver into the Graving with 
a HairPencil; then wipe the Plate carefully with clean Hands, 
as the Plate Printers do, and when this is done, pour your diſ- 
ſolved Iſinglaſs over it, but not too hot, ſpreading it with a 
fine Pencil very even every where, till your Copper Plate is 
covered: Set it then in a moderate warm Place to dry; and when 
perceive it thorough dry, then, with the Help of a thin 
lade of a Knife, you may lift it up from the Plate: If you find 
the Matter too thin, add more Iſinglaſs to it; but if too thick, 
add a little more Water. 


| Of the Colours fit to be mix'd with the Tfinglaſ, for 
| N Cen Pictures. W's 


I. — red, mix with it ſome of the Liquid in which 
you have botl'd Scarlet Rags , 
2. For Blue, take Litmus difloly'd in fair Water. 
3. For Green, take diſtill'd Verdegreaſe, grind it as fine 
as poſſible, and mix it with the above Matter. | 
4. For Yellow, ſteep Saffron in fair Water. 
wb A Gold Colour is made with the above Red and Saffron 
ellow. b 
6. Gold, Silver, or Copper, well ground, as is uſed for Paint- 
ing, mix'd with the Matter, and pour'd — over the Plate. 
If you firſt rub Printers Black in the Graving, the Gold and 
Silver will look the better. 


14 To 
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To Caſt Plaiſter of Paris on Copper- Plates. 


LR ST rub the Colour, either Red, Brown or Black, into 

the Graving, and wipe the Plate clean; then mix as much 
Plaiſter as you think you ſhall have Occafion for, with freſh 
Water, to the Subſtance of a thin Paſte, and having put a Bor- 
der round the Plate of four ſquare pieces of Reglets, pour the 
Plaiſter upon, and move it ſo as to flow even all over the Plate: 
Let it ſtand for an Hour, or longer, according to the Dimenſion 
of the Plate, and when youfind it dry, and turn'd hard, take off 
the Riglets, and then the Plaſter, and you will have a fine Im- 


preſſion of the — Graving. Lou muſt obſerve, not to mix 
an 


more at a time you have Occaſion for, for elſe it will 
grow hard before you can uſe it. W 


A Mixture which may be uſed for to make Impreſſions of 
any Kind, and which will grow as hard as Stone. 


AKE clear and fine ſiſted Aſhes, and fine Plaiſter of 
Paris, of one as much as the other, and temper it with 
Gum - Water, or with Size of Parchment ; knead it well together, 
and preis it down into your Mould; but do not prepare 
more than what you uſe preſently, elſe it will harden under 
your Hands. . You may give it what Colour you pleaſe; in 
mixing it for Black, take Lamp-Black ; for Red; Ver- 
million; for White, Flake-White; for Green, Verdegreaſe; 
for Yellow, Dutch-Pinck, £97. a 
ou may inſtead of Gum or Size, uſe the White of Eggs, 
which is more binding. | 


To Impreſs Figures in Initation of Porcelain. 


ALCINED and fine pulveriz'd Egg-Shells, work'd with 
Gum-Arabick and the White of Eggs into a Dough, 
then preſs d into a Mould, and dry'd in the Sun, will come 
our ſharp, and look fine 


PART 


SFS, C 9} Friis Ix). 


A Collection of very valuable Secrets, for the Uſe 
of SMITHs, CUTLERS, PEWTERERS, BRASIERS, 


Boox-BinDERs, JolNERs, TURNERs, JaPANNERS, 
&c. 


I. 
Choice Experiments in IRoN and STEEL. 


To make Steel ont of Iron. 


AKE ſmall Iron Bars of the fineſt 
= powdered Willows or Beech-Coals, the Sha- 
WE vings of Horn, and Soot out of a Baker's 
Fa Chimney; ſtratify this in an earthen Pan, made 
bor that Purpoſe, with a Cover to it. Firſt make 
say of the Mixture, about an Inch thick; 
then a Lay of Iron Bars, then again the 
Mixture, and fo proceed, till the Pan is full; the Top muſt 
be of the Mixture: then put the Cover upon it, Jute it, and 
it in a Wind-Furnace. tor 24 Hours, and give 1t a rever- 

— Fire, 


Th harden Sword Blades. 


1 Blades are to be tough, ſo as not to ſnap or break 
I in puſhing againſt any Thing reſiſtable; they muſt alſo be 
of a keen Edge; wherefore they muſt along the Middle be 
hardened with Oil and Butter, to make them tough, and the 
Edges with ſuch 'I'hings as ſhall be preſcrib'd hereafter, for 
hardening edged Inſtruments. This Work requires not a little 
Care 6 Pratticc thereot. | 
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How to imitate the Damaſcan Blades, 


HIS may be done to ſuch a Perfection as not to diſtin- 


uiſh them from the real Damaſcan Blades. Firſt poliſh 

our Blade in the beſt Manner, and finiſh the ſame by rub. 
ing it with Flower of Chalk; then take Chalk mixt with 
Water, and rub it with your Fingers well together in your 
Hand; with this touch the poliſh'd Plate, and make ſuch 
Spots upon as pleaſe your ſelf, and ſet it to dry before the Sun, 
or a Fire; then take Water in which Tartar has been diffoly'd, 
and wipe your Blade all over therewith, and thoſe Places that 
are | ar from Chalk, will change to a black Colour; a 
little while after waſh all off with clear Water, and the Places 


where the Chalk has been, will be bright ; your Watering will 


be the more perfect, as you imitate it in laying on your 
How the Damaſcan Blades are bardened. 


MA HE Turks take freſh Goat's Blood, and after they have 
| made their Blades red hot, they quench them therein; 
this they repeat nine times running, which makes their Blades 
ſo hard as to cut Iron. 1 


To perfume a Sword Blade, ſo as to retain always an 
bee 1 F ö 9 


TAKE eight Grains of Ambergreaſe, fix Grains of the beſt 
Biſem, four Grains of right Cibeth; grind this together 
with a little Sugar-Candy, in a Glaſs%or Agat Mortar; after 
this add toit four — es of the beſt Benjamin Oil, and mix it 
well together; then hold the Sword Blade over a gentle, clear 
Coal Fire, and when the Blade is well heated, dip a little 
Spunge in the forementioned Mixture, and wipe your Blade 
5 this you do only once, and the odoriferous Scent 
will remain, although the Blade was to be poliſh'd again. 

A Steel and Tron Hardening, which will withſtand and cut 

common Tron. 


AKE Sboe Leber, and burn it to Powder, the older the 
Leather is, the better it is for Uſe; Salt, which is diſ- 
ſolvd, and Glaſs-Gall powder'd, of one as much as the nb 
; Then 


) diſtin | 


by rub. 
with 


r Blade 
; Scent 


' parable Temper and 
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Then take what you will barden, and wet it with, or lay it in 
Urin, and taking it out, ſtrew 1t over with this Powder, or 
elſe ſtratify it therewith in an earthen Pan; give it for five 
Hours a ſlow Fire to cement, and make it afterwards red Hot 


for an Hour together. 7 
Several other Temperaments for Steel and Tron. 


I, 


TR ON quench'd in diſtill'd Vinegar, or in diſtill'd Urin, 
makes a good Hardening. 


23 


. 9 75 in which Sal · armoniac has been diſſolv d, gives a 


Zo 


So doth the Water in which Urin, Salt, and Saltpetre has 
been difloly'd. . 


4. 
Caput Mortis of Aqua Fortis, boil'd for an Hour in Water, 
and flter'd through a clean Cloath, makes a tough Hardneſi. 
5+ | 
Saltpetre and Sal-armoniac, of one as much as the other; 
mix it together, and put it into a Viol with a long Neck, then 
ſet it in a damp Place, or Horſe- Dung, where it will turn to an 
oily Water; this Liquid will make Iron Work of an incom- 
Hardneſs, if quench'd therein, when it is 
red hot. 
* * 6. 1 4 
A Lee made of Quick-Lime and Salt of Soda, or of Pot- 
Aſhes (filtered through a Linnen Cloath ) gives a very good 
to Iron, if quenched therein, 


7. Dung 
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7. 


| Dong of a Creature which eats not bang ba Graſs, 

with Water and calcined Soap, and mix d to a thin Paſte, gives 

a good hardening to Iron, 0 that it will cut « the fame Metal 
that's not harden'd. 


8. 


Or, take Spaniſh Reddiſhes, grate | them on a Gridiron, 
and preſs the Tuice out of it, which gives a good Hardcning 
when Iron or Steel 1s quench'd therein. 


9. 


* Take the Juice of Nettles, freſh Urin of a Boy, Ox Gall, 
Salt —— Vinegar, of one as much as the other; it gives 
an incomparable Har ening. 


10. 


Red hot Hon or Steel, wip'd over with Gooſe - greaſe, and 
then queneh'd 1 in ſour Beer, takes likewiſe a good Hardneſs, 


4 particular Setret to harden Arms. 


AKE a Mixture of the ſollowi Things, of each an 


_—_—_ Quantity: Take common Salt, Orpiment, burn d 
Goats and Sa Armoniack; powder it, and mix it toge- 
ther; —— anoint the Arms with black Soap all over, ſtrew this 
Powder 79 a it, and wind a wet Rag about it; lay it in a fierce 
| and let it be thorough red hot ; ; then quench 
it in — It = repeat it, it will be the better, 


To Temper Steel or Tron, Fa as to make excellent Knives 
thereof. 


AKE clean Steel, quench it in five or fix times Rill'd 

+ Ram or Worm-Water, and the Juice of Spaniſh Red- 
diſnes ; the Knives made of ſuch Steel will cut Iron. 

Take black or Spaniſh Reddiſhes, grate them on a Gridiron, 

Put Salt and Oil upon them, and let — ſtand two Days. Then 


4 preſs 
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preſs the liquor out, and quench the Steel or Iron ſeveral 
times, and it will be very hard. | | 


To bring Gravers and other Tools to their proper hardneſs. 


TAKE a little Fire Pan with live Coals, and put a cou- 

ple of old Files, or any other ſmall Bars of Iron over them, 
then lay your Gravers __ them over a gentle clear Charcoal 
Fire, — when you ſee them change to a 3 Colour, it 
is a Sign that they are ſofter; after this Colour they change to a 
reddiſh, which ſhews them ſtill ſofter; and if you let them turn 
to a blue, then they are quite ſoft and unfit for Uſe: Aſter 
this Manner you may ſoften any Steel that's too hard, 


General Rules to be obſerved in Tempering of Iron or Steel. 


E know by Experience, that the hardening of Iron is 
perform'd and executed ſeveral Ways; for every Ope- 
ration requires a particular Method of hardening: The Tools 
that are uſed for Wood, require a different Temper or Hardneſs 
from thoſe uſed in cutting of Stones or Iron, and therefore are 
prepared in the ſeveral Methods treated of before: An Artiſt 
ou * therefore to acquaint himſelf by Practice of the Nature 
— uality of the different Ingredients and Liquids that are 
here preſcrib'd, and improve upon ſuch as ſeem moſt agreeable : 
He is to obſerve the Degrees of Heat, which he is to give, and 
the length of Time he is to keep the Metal in the Liquid for 
quench ing; for in Caſe the Iron is made fo exceſſive hot, that 
it is not capable of receiving any more Heat, it cannot well be 
ſuenched, and will all be canker'd; but if it ap of a Saf- 
or reddiſh Colour, it is call'd Gold, is fit to be 
quench'd for Hardening : However, in this as well as moſt 
other Things, Practice is the beſt Teacher. | 


A Curioſity to hammer Iron without Fire, and make is 
| red hot. ; 


TAKE a round Iron, about an Inch thick; at one End 
thereof fix a round Iron Nob ; then begin gently to hammer 
it under the Nob, turning it quickly round, and by followin:s 
your Strokes harder and harder, the Iron will heat of irſel}, 
and begin to be red hot ; the Reaſon 1s, becauſe the Nob re- 


mains untouch'd, and the heat on each of the Motions cannot 
ſpare, 
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To ſoften Iron or Steel that's brittle. 


I, V 
| that 
F. f it with Tallow all over, neal it in a gentle ¶ very 
ä Charcoal Fire, and let it cool of itſelf. | 

| 2. 
To neal it thus with human Excrement, ſoftens it; but you T 
mult keep it in the Fire for two Hours. ah 
witl 

3. it, 

Or, take a little Clay, Lime, and Cows Dung, cover your 
Iron therewith, and neal it in a Charcoal Fire: Then let it 
cool of itſell 1 
Iror 
; 4 bg” 
Or, make Iron or Steel red hot, and ftrew upon it good 4 
Hellebore, and it will become ſo foft that you may bend it 
which way you pleaſe : This is very uſeful for thoſe who cut in 
Iron or Steel. T 
Take Lead, put it into a Crucible, or Iron Ladle, and melt ¶ fine 
and pour it into Oil; this repeat ſeven times running. If you 
afterwards quench Iron or Steel in this Oil, it will be very 
ſoft ; and aber you have ſhap'd or work'd it in what you de- 
_— it, you may harden it again by quenching it in the Juice T 
and 
. 5 
Take Lime, Brick-Duſt, and Venice Soap; with this anoint I of 
your Steel and neal it; then let it cool of itſelf. Oil 
Take the Root of blue Lillies, cut it fine, infuſe it in Wine, ie 
and quench the Steel in it, fv 


8. Wind 


in a gentle 


t; but you 


cover your 
Then let it 
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8. Wind 
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8. 


Wind about the Steel ſome thin Slices of Bacon, and over 
that put Clay, let it neal for an Hour, and the Steel will be 
en Ew. | 
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9. 


Take Quick-Lime and pulverized Soap, of one as much 
as the other, mix it together, and temper it with Ox's Blood; 
with this anoint the Steel ; then lay a covering of Clay over 
it, and let it neal and cool of it felt. 


10. 


Take the Juice or Water of common Beans, quench your 


Iron or Steel in it, and it will be as ſoft as Lead. 


A particular Powder and Oil, to take off the Ruſt and 
s of Iron, and to preſerve it from Ruſt for a long 
Time, very uſefub in Armories. 


T AKE zz Ounces Crucible Powder, of ſuch as is com- 

monly uſed for refining of Silver, and fift it through a fine 
Hair Sieve : Then take 64 Ounces of Emory, and one pound 
of Silver Oar, pound it all very fine, and fift it ; put at laſt 
fine beaten Scales of Iron to it, and the Powder is ready. 


To prepare the Oil for it. 


TAKE three pound of Lucca Oil, and put it into a Co 
Baſon or Pot; then take three pound of Lead, melted, 
and pour it into the Oil, take it out, and melt it again, and 
repeat melting and pouring ſeveral times; the more, the better 
the Oil vill be. After you have done this, and the Heat 
of the Lead has extracted both the Greaſineſs and Salt of the 
Oil, take the Lead out, and put the Oil into a Glaſs ; fling three 
pound of Filings of Lead into it, ſhake it well together ; pour 
it afterwards on a Colour Stone, grind it er as Painters 
do their Colours, put it again into the Glaſs, to preſerve 
it for Uſe: The will fink to the Bottom, and the Oil 
ſwim a top, which you may uſe in the following Manner. 


Take 
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Take ſome of it in a bit of Cloath, on which there is 
ſome of the before-mentioned Powder, and rub the Moles 
or Spots upon Armour or any other Iron Work therewith, 
and it will take them clean off; and if afterwards K* anoint 
the Arms or Iron Work with the clear Oil, it keep it 
from Ruſt for a long Time. 

N. B. The Emory which is uſed among the other Ingre- 
dients of the Powder, muſt be firſt calcined, which you do 
thus: Lay it on a Coal Fire, and when you ſee it of a red 
Colour, take it out and beat it in a Mortar, and it is fit to 
be mixt in the Ruſt · Powder. 


Another Method. 


F Ra middling Eel in an Iron Pan, and when brown 
and thoroughly fry'd, preſs the Oil thereof out, and 
ut it into a Phial, to ſettle and become clear, in the Sun. 
Work, anointed with this Oil, will never ruſt, although 


it lay in a damp Place. 


HER EDI (EBY; (ERY | FERI? (ER) FEBFZ (EB? ? 


To eteh upon IRoN-BLAbxs, either in ARMORY, 
| or SwoRD and KniFe-BLapzs. 


| 


To prepare the Etch Water. 


T* Mercury and Aqua- Fortis, put it together into a 


_ ull che Me, is devoured, and 1t is fit for 


To make the Ground, 


TALE three Ounces Red Lead, one Ounce White Lead, 

half an Ounce of Chalk, all finely pounded; grind this 
together with Varniſh, and ahoint your Iron therewith ; let it 
dry in the Sun, or before a flow Fire, and with a pointed Steel 
or Needle draw or write in it what you pleaſe, and then etch 


it with the above prepared Water. 
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Another Water to etch with. 


AKE two ounces of Verdegreaſe, one ounce of burn'd 
1 Alum, and one ounce of Salt, which is diffoly'd ; boil this 
in one Quart of Vinegar, till it is half boil'd away, and when 
you are ready to etch, warm it, and pour it with a Spoon or 
Glaſs Cup over your Work; hold it over the Fire to keep it 
warm, and repeat this till you find it etch'd deep enough. 


To etch 100 or more Knife Blades at once. 


RIND Red Lead with Linſeed Oil or Varniſh; with 
| this wipe your Blades all over, and let it well dry and 
harden; then write or draw with a pointed Bodkin whatever 
you will; then put them at ſome Diſtance from each other, into 
a Glaſs or well glaz'd Pot or Pan; diflolve ſome Vitriol in 
hot Water, pour it over the Blades, and lute the Glaſs or Por ; 
{et it over a gentle Coal Fire, let it boil for ſome time, and then 
cool; then take your Blades out, 1 the Red Lead oſt, 
and you will find the Etching to your Satisfaction. 


To nale blue Letters on Scimeters or Sword-Blades. 


TAKE the Blade, hold it over a Charcoal Fire till it is 
blue, then, with Oil Colours write what Letters you 
will upon the Blade, and let it dry; when dry, take good 
{tron 8 make it warm, and pour it all over the Blade, 
Which will take off the blue Colour; then wet your Oil Co- 
lour with freſh Water, and it will game off cafily, and the 
Letters drawn therewith, remain h 


To harden Fiſbing Hobks. 


FTER you have (out of good Wire) made your 
{mall fiſhing Hooks, you muſt not put them into the Fire 
to harden, but lay them upon a red hot [ron Plate, and when 
they are turn'd red, fling them into Water; take them out 
again, and when dry, put them again on the hot Iron Plate, 
and when they appear of an Aſn- Colour, fling them again in 
= ers this will make them tough, otherwiſe they wall 
mitle. - - - 


K To 
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To gild upon Iron or Steel. þ 


TAKE common Salt, Saltyetre and Alum, of one a ig 
much as the other, diſſolve it in as little a Quantity of 

warm Water as poſſible; then filter it through a whited brown 27 
Paper, put Leaf Gold, or rather thin beaten Gold to it, and 
ſet it in hot Sand, to make it almoſt boiling hot; keep it in 
that heat for 24 Hours, and if the Water evaporates, you may 
ſupply it with more; but at laſt let it all evaporate, and it 
will turn to a yellow Salt; this pulverize; put it into a Glaſs, 
and cover it with ftrong Brandy, or Spirit of Wane, two 
Inches high above the Powder: ſtop your Glaſs cloſe, 
put it into a gentle Warmth, and the Brandy or Spirit will 
extract all the Gold, and be of a beautiful Colour. With 
this Water you may, with a new Pen or Pencil, write or draw 
what you pleaſe, upon a Sword-Blade, Knife, or any other 
TOR e of Iron or Steel, and it will be gilded to a high 

ur. 


/ 


A Ground for Gilding Steel or Tron. 


AKE five Ounces of Vitriol, two Ounces of Galiz-Stone, 

two Ounces of Sal Armoniac, one Ounce of Feather. 
White, and a Handful of common Salt; beat all this together 
till it isfine, and mix it well; put it into a glaz'd Pipkin, add to 
it a Quart of Water, and give it a quick boiling; then take a 
Knife, or any other Iron that is clean, and ſtir it about; if 1 
is of a Copper Colour, it is right; but if of a Red Colour, 1 
is better 


. h 
If you have a Mind to gild with this Ground, put your 

Steel on a flow Fire, and make it ſo hot that you can't bear 
it on your Hand then take your Ground, and dipping ſome 
Cotton into it, wipe the Steel with it; take afterwards Quick 
filver, and wipe yuur Ground over; then take the prepared 
Gold, and lay it on ſuch Places as you would have gilded i] 
After you have done this, lay it on a Charcoal Fire, till it turns A 
yellow ; then wipe it over with Tallow, and take Cotton to wipe 
your Blade, holding it all the while over the Fire, till i 
inclines to a black; rub it with a woolen Cloath, till that 
Colour vaniſhes, and rub it again with Chalk, till yo. 
bring it to a fine Gloſs, If you will have the Groun' 
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brown or blue, hold it aver the Pire, till it turns either to 
the, ane or the other Colour; then wipe it over with Wax, 
and poliſh it with Chalk. 


enen 


II. | 
Of Leap and PEwTER, 


To make Pewter bard. 


AKE one Pound, or what Quantity you pleaſe, of 
Pewter, and let it melt in an Iron Pan ; add to it ſome 
Salet Oil, let it well evaporate, and ſtir it continually, 
keeping the Flame from it; put to this ſome fine Wheat 
Flower, and ſtir it well about; then take all the burn'd Matter 
off the Top, and to each Pound of Tin add three or four Ounces 
of Plate Braſs, cut in ſmall Pieces, mix'd with Oil, and a few 
Ounces of pulveriz'd Biſmouth, or Regul of Antimony ; tir it 
all the while, and when all is melted and incorporated, you 
will not only have a Pewter that's harder 
alſo different in its Sound from common Pewter. 


Another Method. 


M ELT Tin in an Iron Pan, ſtrew Colophorni or Roſin, 
with fine Wheat Flower mix'd together, into it, and ſtir 
it gently about: This takes off the Blackneſs, and makes it of 
a Fe white Colour. | 

If you will have it hard, add to each Pound of Tin one 
or two Ounces of pulveriz'd Regulus of Antimony and Vene- 
ris ; this makes it white, hard, and of a clear Sound. 


Axor her Method to make Pewter as white as Silver. 


c T AKE clean Copper one Pound, and let it fluviate; add to 
| it of the beſt Engliſh Pewterone Pound, and continue the 
| Flux ; to this add two Pound of Regulus Antimony and Martis, 
k, till vod let it ſtill Auviate for Half an Hour; then caſt it into an 
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thereof as much into the melted Tin as you think requiſite : 
You will find (after you caſt it) of a fine Silver Colour, it will 
be hard, and give a Sound: To make it fluviate the better, 
you may add a little Biſmuth. 


Another Method. 


| © one Pound of Copper, add to it one Pound of 
Tin, half a Pound of ink one Pound of Reg. 
Antim. and Martis; let it fluviate Half an Hour, and caſt it 
into an Ingot. 

N. B. The German Author ſays, there are many more 
Secrets relating to whitening and hardening of Pewter, but 
thinks it not proper to rome: them; and adds, that he has 
found by 8 that the Reg. Antim. and Veneris is 
better for that Uſe, than the Reg. Antim. and Martis; becauſe 
the laſt will turn the Pewter in time to a dirty Blue; whereas 
- 75 hl will make it continue white, hard, and of a good 
Sound. 8 


To make Tin or Lead Abbes. 


AKE which Sort of theſe Metals you will, let it melt, 

and fling well dry'd and beaten Salt into it, ſtir it well 
together with an Iron Ladle or Spatula, till it ſeparates, and 
forms itſelf into a Powder. 


Or, 


AFTER the Tin or Lead is melted, pour it ints fine dry 

Salt, ſtir it together till it is fit for fifting : Then put 
this Powder into a Pan of clean Water, and ſtir it; pour off 
the firſt Water, and put freſh to it; repeat this ſo often till the 
Water comes off clear, and without the Taſte of any Salt. The 
remaining Powder put into a melting Pot, ſet it in a rever- 
beratory Furnace, ſtir it well together, and you will have 


A Water to Tin all Sorts of Metals, but eſpecially Iron. 


AKE one Ounce of fine pounded Sal Armoniac, and put 
it into very four Vinegar, and when you will tin Iron, 
wafh it firſt with this Vinegar, and ſtrew beaten Rofin over 
| it 
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it; dip it into the melted Tin, and it will come out with a 
fine and bright Luſtre. 


A Gold Colour upon Lead or Tin. 


122 Saffron, as much as you will, and put it into ſtrong 
Gum Water; add to it a third Part of Vinegar, and let it 
ſoak over Night; then mix it with a little clarified Honey, ſtir 
it well together, and let it boil till it comes to the Subſtance of 
* ; ſtrain it afterwards through a Cloath, and it is ready 
or Uſe. 


Another. 
AKE Linſeed Oil, which is ſkimm'd over the Fire, and 


= Amber and Aloepatica in, of one as much as the 
other; ſet it over a Fire, and ſtir it till it is thick; then cover it 
all over with Earth for three Days: If you anoint your Tin 
or Pewter therewith, it will have a fine Gold Colour. 


To make Tin which has the Weight, Hardneſs, Sound, 
h and Colour of Sihver. © 


AKE fine long Cryſtal Antimony, beat it fine, and waſh 

it in Water till it becomes ſleek, and let it dry again. 
Then take well dry'd Salt-petre and Tartar, of each an 
equal 1 beat it ſine, and put it together into an 
earthen Pan, on which lay ſome live Charcoal, and the Salt- 

tre and Tartar will ſoon begin to fulminate: Then cover 
the Pan with a Lid, let the Matter burn out and cool, and you 
will find a yellow Salt: This Salt beat to Powder before it is 
quite cold, and put thereof into a Crucible one Pound, and of 
the waſh'd Antimony two Pound. Mix it well together, and 
let it ffuviate in a Wind Eurnace for three quarters of an 
Hour: Then fling a few lighted Smalcoals in it, let them 
conſume, and ſtir it with a Stick well together. Preſently 
after take the Crucible out of the Fire, beat it a little down 
to the Bottom, and let it cool of itſelf; then break the 
Crucible, and you will find a Silver- colour d Regulus, of 
three quarters of a Pound Weight. . 
Take then two Pound of old Copper, cut it fine, neal it, 
and quench it, ten times running, in very ſtrong Lee, 
made of the above LE and Rain Water, Take 
. 3 it, 
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It, while wet, and put it into a Crucible, with one Pound of fine 
beaten Arſenick, ſtratum ſuper ſtratum. When all is in 
the Crucible, pour as much Lindſeed Oil on it as will cover 
the Matter; then cover and lute your Crucible, put it into a 
new Pan, fill it all round with Sand, and ſet it three Hours ina 
. Cirtle Fire: Aſter it is cold, open it, and you will find the 
Copper to be ſpungy and of ſeveral Colours, Of this take two 
Pound, and Plate Braſs two Pound, melt theſe together ; 
add by degrees the Copper, and | a it a quick Fuſion in a 
Wind Furnace : Then add rwo Pound of Engliſh Pewter, 
half a Pound of Biſmuth, and two Pound of the above Re- 
lus; let it well fluviate, then pour it out, and you will have a 
ne Silver Mixture. . This beat into a fine Powder, mix it 
with Lindſced Oil to a Paſte, and with a Spatula add it to 
the melted Pewter: Stir it well together, and you will have 
a fine Tin, which will reſemble the Silver in every Thing, 


except the Teſt, | 
| To make Tin flow eaſy. 


T* KE Roſin and Salt-petre, of each an equal Quan- 
tity, bear it to Powder, and ſtrew it upon the Tin 
when it is in Fuſion, 


A particular Method to make Tin reſemble Silver. 
h ELT four ounces of fine Plate Braſs, add to it four 


ounces of fine clean Tin, and when it is in Fufion, 
add four ounces of Biſmouth, and four ounces Reg. Antim. 
let this fluxuate together, and pour it out to an Ingot ; then beat 
itto Powder, grind it with Rofin and a little Sal Armoniac, 
and with Turpentine form it into Balls; let them dry in the 
Air, and when you will uſe them, beat them fine, ſtrew the 
Powder thereof upon the melted Tin, ftir it well together, 
and continue putting the powder'd Balls upon the Tin, till 
you perceive it white and hard enough: Of this Tin you 
may draw Wire for Hilts of Swords, or make Buttons, it will 
always keep its Silver Colour. 


A Solder to Solder Tin vith. 


TAKE Tin and Lead, of each one Ounce ; Biſmouth 
two Ounces ; this melt, and pour it over a Plate to caſt it 


thin: With this you may folder over a Candle or a ſmall 
Charcoal Fire. Aiorher 
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Another Solder for Pewter. 


T AKE Roſin and Oil, let it melt in a Spoon, and fling into 
it a little Devil's Dung, then pour it out; and having new 
fil'd the two broken Pieces, anoint them with the Kofin, 
duſt ſome fine fil'd Tin over it, and hold it over a Coal 
Fire, and when it flows, take it off and let it cool. 


To make Tin Coat-Buttons, in Imitation of mort d Zuttons 
| of Gold and Silk. 


AKE Lampblack, grind it with Oil of Spike, and mark 
the ground Work with a Pencil; when dry, draw it 
all-over with the Varniſh before deſcrib'd : The beſt Way to - 
imitate worked Buttons is, to do them in a fine Mould, 
either ſtamp'd or caſt, the Ground being firſt fill'd up with 
Black, Blue, Red or any other Colour, then the raiſed part 
_ very clean, and when dry, drawn over with the Var- 
niſh, which will make it look much finer than what can be 

done upon a plain Button. 

For a Brown Colour, take Unber. 

For Green, take ſtill'd Verdigreaſe, mix'd with other 


Colours, to make it deeper or lighter. 


For Gray, take white Lead and Lampblack. 

All your Colours muſt be ground with Oil of Spike. 

In this manner you may embelliſh ſome Pewter with a 
Coat of Arms, a Cypher, or Ornaments; I mean ſuch 
Pewter Things that are not ſcour'd. | 


To gild upon Tin, Pewter, or Lead. 


AKE Varniſh of Linſeed Oil, Red Lead, White Lead, 
and Turpentine ;- put it together in a clean Pipkin, and 
let it boil; then grind it upon a Stone, and when you will 
gild Pewter, take a Pencil, draw the Liquid thin upon what 
you will gild, and Jay your Leaf Gold upon it; or inſtead of 
that, Augsburg Metal, and preſs it with Cotton, to he cloſe. 


Another Method to gild Pewter or Lead. 


FAKE the White of an Egg, and beat it clear; wich this wipe 
your Tin or Pewter, _—_ muſt be firſt warm'd before a gent 
4 ire 
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Fire, in ſuch Places as you deſign to gild ; lay on your Leaf 
Gold quick, and preſs it down with Cotton. 

The Juice of Nettles is alſo fit for that Uſe, and rather 
better than the Egg clear. 


Another Method to gild Pewter. 


AKE Leaves of Staniol, and grind them with common 
Gold Size; with this wipe your Pewter or Lead over; 


Jay on your Leaf Gold, and preſs it with Cotton: It is a fine 


Gilding, and has a beautiful Luſtre. 


A Method to gild with Pervter, or Lead Leaves. 


W E IS may be done ſeveral ways, but the beſt is, to take 
White Lead, ground with Nut-Oil; with this lay your 
Ground on what you defign to gild, let it be Wood or any 
Thing elſe; then lay on your gilded Tin Leaves, preſs them 
down with Cotton, or a fine Rag, and let it dry; when dry, 
poliſh it with a Horſe's Tooth or Poliſher, and it will look as 
if it had been gilded in Fire. 
To gild Lead. 
E two Pound of Yellow Oaker, half a Pound of Red 
Lead, and one Ounce of Varniſh; with which grind 
your Oaker, but the Red Lead grind with Oil, and temper 
them both together; lay Jour Ground with this upon the 


Lead, and when it is almoſt dry, lay on your Gold, let it be 
thorough dry, then poliſh it. 


CME SI SIC Eee ES Mee eee Sleotealiles 
III. | 
Some Experiments relating to CorpꝝR and BRAss. 


To. melt Copper and Braſs, and give it a quick Fuſjon. 
F py Saltpetre, Tartar, and Salt, beat it_ together 


very fine; when you ſec that your Metal vegine to 


"= fink with the Heat, fling a ſittle of this Powder 
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after you ſee it in Fuſion, like Water, fling a little 
again, the third time: To 25 pound of Metal fling about a 
Walnut full of Powder, and your Copper or Braſs will caſt 
eaſy, and be of a malleable Temper. | 


To make Braſs malleable thats Brittle, and apt to rent 
in the working of it. 


1 3 AKE Tartar, Saltpetre, and Sulphur, pulveriſe it to- 
gether, and after you have made your Brais red hot, 
Atrew it all over it, and let it cool of it ſelf. 


A Solder for Braſs. 


1 AKE one Grain and a quarter of Silver, three Ounces 
of Braſs, one Ounce of Zink, and melt it together; 
when melted, fling a good quantity of Venice Borax upon it. 


To make Copper as white as Silver. 


P UT your Copper in a ſtrong melting Pot, in the midſt 
of a Quantity of Glaſs, and ſet it in a Glaſs Furnace 
to melt; let the Go r be all over cover'd with Glaſs, and 
the Glaſs will contract the Greenneſs of the Copper, and 
make it look white. If you repeat this ſeveral times, your 


Copper will be the whiter. 


Another Way. 
JAKE old Copper, that has been much uſed, or been 


long in the open Air and Weather; melt it in a ſtrong 
Crucible before a Smith's Forge, or in a Wind Furnace, but 
take Care of the Smoak; let it melt a Quarter of an Hour, 
or longer, and clear it from the Scales that ſwim a-top : 
Then pour it through a Wiſk or Birtch Broom into a ſharp 
Lee, made either of Quick-Lime and Wine-Branch-Aſhes, or 
of Salt of Tartar, or Caput Mortis of diſtill'd __— of Nitre, 
or ſuch like, and the . will corn fine and nice: Then 
take it out of the Lee, and let it melt again as before: Re- 
at this four Times running, in order to purify the Copper, 
and when the Copper is well purified, melt it over again; 
when it is in Fuſion, fling two Ounces of Cryſtalline Arſenick 


in, by little and little; but take Care of the Smoak, and 
70 tie 
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tic a Handkerchicf, moiſtened with Milk, aboat your Mouth 
and Noſe: After it has evaporated, or rather before it is 

uite done, fling into it two Ounces of Silver; and when 
at is melted, granulate it again through a Wiſk, and melt 
it again for Uſe, It will be fit to make any Thing in Imita- 
tion of Silver. | 


Another. 


AKE white Arſenick half a Pound, Salt-peter eight 
Ounces, Fartar eight Ounces, Borax four Ounces, 
Glaſs-Gall four Ounces; pulverize each very fine, then 
mix and put them together in a Crucible, and let it fluviate in 
a Wind- Furnace for an Hour or more; then pour it out, and 
you will have a whitiſh yellow Subſtance. 

Then take one Part of old Copper, and one Part of old 
hammer d Braſs, both cut in ſmall Pieces; neal theſe well, 
and Kp. them in a Lee made of a Quart of Urine, an 
Handful of Salt, four Ounces of white powder'd Tartar, and 
two Ounces of Alum: Boil it up together, and repeat it 
10 or 12 Times. | | 

When thus you have cleanſed the Copper and Braſs, 
== it together in a Crucible, and give it a ſtrong Fire in a 

ind-Furnace, or before a Smith's Forge ; let it well flu- 
viate, and then fling of the above Compoſition (which muſt 
be pulveriſed) one Spatulo full after another into the Cru- 
cible, ſtirring it ſometimes about with a Stick ; to one Ounce 
of Copper you take an Ounce and half of Powder: When all 
is infuſed and incorporated, then fling a few Pieces of broken 
Crown Glaſs into it, and let it melt; then draw it out again 
with a Pair of Tongs, and fling Sal Armoniack into it, of the 
Bigneſs of a Wal nut, and when it is in thorough Fuſion, 
pour it out into a Caſting Pot, and your Copper will be of 2 
fine White. 

If you take of this Copper 24 Ounces, and melt one 
Ounce of Silver among it, letting it well fluviate with Sal 
Armoniac, you will have a fine Maſs, which may be work'd 
what Shape, or into any Utenfil you pleaſe, and it will hardly 
be diſtinguiſh'd from real Silver Plate. | 

When the Silverſmith works this Compoſition, he muſt 
obferve always, when melting, to fling ſome Sal Arno- 
niack into it, to make it malleable: And in hammering he 
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muſt often neal it, and let it cool of it ſelf ; then hammer it 
ntly, till it is as thin as he would have it; for if it is 
— quick in the Beginning, it will be apt to crack. 

The more this Metal is neal'd and gently hammer'd, the 
better it will be. When the Work is done, neal it; then 
rubbing it with Charcoal, and boiling it afterwards three 
_ in a ſtrong Lee of Tartar, your Work will be like 
Silver. 8 


| IV. 
Choice Secrets for Boox-B1NDE Rs. 


To prepare a Lack Fara for Book-binders, for French 
: indings. | 
| IRST, when the Book is cover'd, either with Calf or 
Sheep Skin, or with Patchment, it is ſtruck over with 
a Varniſh, and ſpotted with ſuch Colours as are 
taught under the Article of imitating Tortoiſes on Ivory or 
Horn: Some will ſpot the Leather Before they lay on the 
Varniſh, and after they have ſprinkled their Colour (which 
they commonly make of Umber ) they lay the Varniſh over, 
— liſn it with a Steel Poliſher, aſter which they give it 
one Lay of Varniſh more, which is the finiſhing Stroke. 


French Leather for Binding of Books. 
M AKE Choice of ſuch Leather that's wrought ſmooth and 


fine, and ſtrain it on a Frame; then —r, your Colours 
ready at Hand, take firſt of one Sort in a Penci] made of Hogs 
Briſtles, and with your Finger ſprinkle the Colour out thereof 
upon the Leather; and when you have done with one, you may 
take another Colour, and proceed with as many Colours as 
you think proper : If you will imitate a Tyger's Skin, you 
dot your Colours upon the Leather with a Stick that's rough 
at the End, or a Pencil; and after it is well dry'd, you la 

it over with a Spaniſp Varniſh, which you make in the fol- 
low ing Manner: Take 
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Take a Pint of high rectified Spirit of Wine, of clear 
Gum Sandarac four Ounces, clear Oil of Spike one Ounce; 

und the Sandarar, and put it in the Spirit of Wine, and 
then into the Oil of Spike; let it ſtand till it is diffoly'd and 
ſettled. 


To prepare Parchment that reſembles Faſpis or Marmor. 


AVE a Trough, made in the Nature as will be di- 

reted under the Article of making Marbled Paper ; 
let it be fill'd with warm Water of Gum Tragant, and 
having your Colours ready prepar'd (as will be directed) 
ſtir the Gum Water with a Stick, and bring it to a quick 
circular Motion: In the Interim dip your Pencil with Colour 
in the Center thereof, the Colour will diſperſe and form it 
ſelf in Rounds, as it is carried by the Motion of the Water: 
Then ſtir it round in another Place, and with a different 
Colour proceed as you did with the firſt, till your 'Trough 
is covered with Varieties of Colours. When all is ready, 
and the Water {ſmooth and without Motion, then lay on your 
Parchment (which before has been laid between damp Paper 
or Cloaths) and proceed therewith as — do with the mar- 
bled Paper; hang it up to dry, then ſmooth and glaze it, in 
the Manner you do colour'd Parchment. 


A Green tranſparent Parchment. 


ASH the Parchment in cold Lee, fo long till it 
comes clear from it, then ſqueeze out the Wet as 
much as poſſible, and if you will have it of a fine green 
Colour, take ſtill'd Verdigreaſe, ground with Vinegar, and 
add a little Sap-· Green to it, temper it neither too thick nor 
too thin; then ſoak your Parchment with this Colour tho- 
roughly, a whole Night; rinſe it afterwards in Water; ſtrain it 
immediately on a Frame, and ſet it to dry; then take clear Var- 
niſh, lay it on both Sides; ſet it in the Sun to dry; after this 
cut the Parchment out of the Frame into Leaves, as large as 
you pleaſe, and lay them ina Book under a Prets, to keep it 
fine and ftreight : The Virtue of this Parchment is, that it 
magnifies a {mall Letter, when put over it, as big again; 
* is a great Preſerver of the Eyes, to thoſe who read 
much by Candle Light. 
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The Varniſh muſt be prepared of Linſeed Oil, and boil- 
ed in Frankincenſe, Maſtick and Sandarac. 

If you will have the Parchment of a clear, tranſparent, and 
white Colour, you only wa h, ſtrain. and varniſh it, as above. 

If you will colour it yellow, ſteep your Parchment, after 
it has been waſh'd, in a yellow * made of Saffron; 
for which purpoſe tie Saffron in a thin Linnen Rag, _ 
it in a weak Lee, and let it warm over a flow Fire, a 


when you ſee the Lee tinctur'd yellow, it is fit for Uſe. 


For rranſparent Red, 


\AKE Brafil, as much as you will, put it in a hot Lee, 
which 1s clear, and not too frrong, and it will tincture 

the Lee of a fine red ; then pour in about half an Egg-ſhell 
full of clear Wine, draw the Parchment through the Colour, 
and when it is as deep as you would have it, ſtrain it, as 


before. 
For a Blue, 


T AKE Tombord Indigo, grind it with Vinegar on a Stone, 
and mix Sal Armoniac among it, to the Quantity of 
2 Pea, with this wet your Parchment, and proceed as has 


been directed for the Green. | 


For a Violet or Purple. 


TEMPER two thirds of the above red, and one third 
of the blue, and uſe'it as before directed. 


For a Black Colour. 


AKE Roman Alum, beat it to Powder, and boil it in 
Rain-Water, till a fourth Part is boil'd away; then 
add Roman Vitriol or Atrament, with ſome Roman Gall, 
and boil it together ; with this ſtain your Parchment twice 
or three times over, and when dry, lay the Spanif Varniſh 


over it. 


N. B. With theſe tranſparent Parchments you may make 
curious Bindings; one Sort, uſed at Rome, is made thus: 
Lay the Board or Paſte-board over with Leaf Gold, Leaf 
Silver, Stagniol, Metal Leaves, Sc. Then binding the Parch- 
ment over it, it will give it an uncommon Luſtre and * 

: | 0 
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Zo make red Braſil Ink. 


OU muſt firſt obſerve, that when you boil Braſil for 

1 Ink, you gnaght to do it when the Weather is fair, 

and the Sky without Clouds or Wind, or elſe your Ink will 
not be ſo good. 


* 


Take Ouick-Lime, r Rain-Water on it, and let it 
ſtand over Night. In te Mornipg pour the clear from off 
the Top, through a Cloath; and to a Quart of this Water 
take one Pound of Braſil Shavings; let them boil half away, 
and put to it two Qunces of Cherry Gum, one Ounce of 
Gum Arabick, and one Oynce of beaten Alum; then take 
it, when all is diffolv'd, from the Fire; 2. it off the ſhav- 
| bogs. ad ut it up for uſe ; you may alſo add to it a little 


To prapare Brafil Ink without Fire. 


AKE a new glaz'd Pipkin, in which put two handful: 
of Brafil Pharings ; pour half a Pint of Vinegar on it, 
and let it ſtand over ight ; then put to it half an ggſhell 
full of Alum, with a Jittle Gum ; take alſo Chalk, icrap'd 
fine, about an Eggſhell full, or more, put it gently by — 
tle and little into the Pipkin, and ſtir ir well together with a 
Stick, and it will begin to boil, as if it was upon the Fire: 
You muſt ſet your Pipkin in a clean Earthen Diſh, before 
u put your Chalk in; for as ſoon as the Chalk is in, it will 
boil over, and you cannot hinder it ; when this Ebullition is 
over, then put it again into the Pipkin, let it ſtand a Day 
and a Night, and you will have a fine Brafil Ink. 


Jo prepare Braſil Ink in Sticks. 


T AKE Brafil Shaviogs, or Chips, put them in a Pan, and 

proceed in every reſpect as directed in the foregoing, 
After the Brafil is thus made fit for Writing, pour it into 
Shells, and ſet it in the Sun, where no duſt can come to it, 
to ſtand a full Hour ; Then take other Shells, pour the 
Top of the Braſil out of the firſt Shells into them, and 
fling the ſettling away; ſet theſe Shells alſo in the Sun, and 
after they have ftaod an Hour, procced as before; this do ſo 
long till it is quite purified ; then boil it as dry as Wax, 
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put it up into a Nut-ſhell, or in a piece of Parchment, and 
you may dilute it with a little Wine or fair Water, in a lit- 
tle Cup, as much as you have occaſion for, and write or 

int therewith ; it is a fine Colour, and very fit for Co- 
— Maps or Prints. N 

By mixing the Braſil Ink with a little ground Indigo, you 
have a Crimſon or Purple; and if with a little white Lead, 
you will have a Roſe Colour. | 


To prepare or extract all manner of Lakes out of Flowers. 


AKE Flowers, of what Sort or what Colour you will; 
1 if they ſtain white Paper, when rubb'd againſt it; the 
are good: With theſe Flowers fill a common, but large Head, 
upon a common cucurbit, that's fill'd with Aqua Vitæ; pur 
a receiver to it, and lute it well; then ſtill it over a gentle 
Fire, and the ſubtil parts of the Spirits will fly up into the 
Head, extract the Tincture out of the Flowers and Herbs, 
and fall into the Receiver, This colour'd Spirit, if di- 
ſtill'd in another Still, will paſs without any Colour, and may 
be uſed again for the like Purpoſes z but the Tincture or 
Colour will remain at the Bottom of the Still, which you 
take out and dry at a gentle-warmth: In this Manner you 
may make the beſt Lake fit for Painters uſe. 


Directions for Extracting all Sorts of Colours out of Wood, 


Flowers and Herbs. 


HEN Mariners are ſent in ſearch of Dyers Drugs, 

Wood, or Plants, they are adviſed by the Merchants 
to try theſe Commodities by chewing them, and ſee whether 
they colour the Spittle, which if they do, it is a Sign they 
are good, and ſuch Tryals may alſo be made on white Paper 
or Linnen, 

The Drugs or Plants that are known to be good for Ex- 
traction of Colours, are among many others theſe, Lignum 
Nephriticum, or Fuſticks, is good for yellow and green Co- 
tour, Compegiana and Hlveſtre, &c. 


EE 
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To gild Paper. s G 


FAKE yellow Oker, grind it with Rain Water, and le 

+ lay a Ground with it upon the Paper all over, when 

dry; then rake the White of Eggs, beat it clear with White it: 

82 and ſtrike it all over; then lay on the Leaf D 
0 


d, and when dry, poliſh it with a Tooth. 
Some take Saffron, boil it in Water, and diſſolve a little 
Gum with it; then ſtrike it over the Paper; lay on the 
Gold, and when dry poliſh it, 


To prepare Blue Ink. 


AKE Elderberries, preſs the Juice thereof into a Glaſs, 
and put powder'd Alum into it; add to it about the 
Quarter Part of it of Vinegar, and a little Urin; then dip 
a Rag into it, and try whether the Colour is to your liking; 
you may if 1t 1s too pale, add a little more of the Juice ; 7 
and if too dark, of the Vinegar to it. | 


in 
1 To make good Writing Ink. th 
R T muſt firſt be obſerved, that according to the Quantity 1 
g of Ink you deſign to make, the Weight and Meaſure of 
| ih the Ingredients muſt be either augmented or leſſen d: Thus 
| for Example: If you would make 10 Quarts of Ink, you q 
4 ought to take four Quarts of Water; fix Quarts of White | 
I] Wine Vinegar; three Quarts of White Wine, and propor- le 
q ion the reſt by Weight accordingly. tc 
1 | " 


Good Ink for Paper. of 


"PA K E one Pint of Water, one Pint and a half of Wine, 
one Pint and a half of White Wine Vinegar, and mix it all 
together ; then take fix Ounces of Galle powdered and ſifted 
thro' a fine Hair Sieve, put it in a Pot or Bottle by itſelf, and 
: 3 on it one half of your mix' d Liquor; take alſo four V 
unces of Vitriol powdered, put it into a Bottle by itlelf, 2 

and pour half the remaining Liquor upon it: To the reſt of 

the Liquor put four Ounces of Gum-Arabick, beaten fine; 
cover theſe three Pans, or Pots, or Bottles, let them ſtand Þ 

three Days, and ſtir every one of em three or four times a 

Day; on the fifth Day put the Pan with the Galls = the 

L Fire, 
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Fire, and when you ſee that it is moſt ready to boil, keep the 
Gall down, and whilſt it is warm, pour it into another Veſſel 
through a Cloath; don't ſqueeze or wring the Cloath, but 
let it go through of itſelf; then add the Liquor which 1s 
in the two other Veſſels to it, ſtir it well together, let it 
ſtand three Days, ſtirring it every now and then; the fourth 
Day, after it is ſettled, pour it through a Cloath into a Jar 
or Bottle, and you will have good Writing Ink. 


Tik for Parchment, 


I prepared in the ſelf ſame Manner as the foregoing Re- 
ceœipt directs, only to a Pint of Water, take half a Pint 
of Wine and half a Pint of Vinegar, which together will 
make one Quart of Ink. | 


Another. 


AKE three or four Ounces of powder'd Galls, and 

three or four Ounces of Gum Arabick, put it together 
in a Veſſel with Rain Water, and when the Gum is diſſolv'd, 
then ſtrain it through a Cloath, and add to it ncar half an 
Ounce of powder'd Vitriol. | 


Another. 


+ AK E one Pint of Beer, put in it one Ounce of pow- 

der'd Gall, let it boil till you fee it of a reddiſh Co- 
lour: Then add fix Drams of green Vitriol powder'd 
to it, and jet it boil aguin ; when you take it off the Fire, 
add fix Drams of Gum-Arabick, and of Alum the Bigneſs 
of a Pea, both powder'd ; ſtir it till it is cold. 


Another Receipt for Writing Ik. 


AKE five Ounces of Gall, fix Ounces of Vitriol, four 

Ounces of Gum, and a freſh Egg, a little Powder of 
Walnuts, two Gallons of Beer, and put it intoan Earthen Pot ; 
add a little Sa 4rmoniac, to keep it from moulding. 


A Another. 


'F AKE for one Quart of Ink, one Pint and half a Quar- 
tern of Water, half a 1 of Wine, half a 2 
0 
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of good Vinegar, four Ounces of Vitriol, four Ounces of 
Gall, both powder'd by itſelf ; then mix it together in a 
glazed Veſſel, and pour the foreſaid Matter upon it, ſtir it 
often, during fix or more Days, and when ſettled, pour it 
into a Eottle, and you will have very good Ink. 


To prepare Red Ik. 


AK E two Ounces of fine Braſil Chips; the White of 

12 Eggs, and the Quantity ot a Hazel Nut of Alum; 
beat the White of the Eggs clear; put it all together in the 
Sun, or before tae Fire; ſtir it ſometimes about; ſtrain it 
through a Cloath, and let the 2 dry well; then keep it 
from Duſt, and when you will ute it, only temper it with 
fair Water, | | 


Or, 


i 0 AK E the beſt Fernambuck, put it into a Cup or Pot 
that's glaz'd, pour good Wine Vinegar over it, let it 
ſtand three or four Hours to ſoak, then take Beer that's 
clear and bright, mix it with clear Pump Water, about an 
Inch above the Chips; ſet it on a middling Fire, let it boil, 
and take Care it does not run over; after it has boiled ſome 
Time, add Alum, the (Quantity of a Wallnut, powder'd, to 
jt, and as much Gum Arabick, ſet it again upon the Fire, 


* and let it boil; after it has boil'd a little, take it off, and 


ſtrain the Liquor from the Chips; put it into a Glaſs, cloſe 
jt up, and you will have a fine red Ink. 

It inſtead of Alum you put a little Sal Armoniac to it, 
it will make the Ink look bright. | 


Yellow Jak. 


AKE the Leaves of yellow Cowſlip Flowers, that grow 
common in the Fields, ſquecze out the Juice, and mix 
it with Allum. | 


Or, 


IX a little Alum to ſome Saffron and Water, which 
makes a very good yellow Ink. 
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To Write Letters or any Thing elſe either with Gold or 
ver. | 


AKE Flint-Glaſs, or Cryſtal, grind it to Powder, tem- 

per it with the White of an Egg; Write with it, and 
when it is dry, take a Gold Ring, or a Silver Thimble, or 
any Thing of either of thoſe Metals, rub your Writing 
therewith gently over, and when you ſce the Gold or Silv 
ſtrong enough, glaze it over with a Tooth, 


To Write with Gold out of a Pen. 
1 16 Leaves of the ſineſt Gold, put it upon a Colour- 


Stone, ſprinkle a little Vinegar over it, and let it lay 
ſor a little while, then grind it with your Muller to a fine 
Powder, put this into a Muſcle Shell, with as much clear 
Water as will fill it, mix it together with your Finger, then 
let it ſertle, and after that pour off the Water, and ſupply it 
with clear Water again, ſtir it well with your Finger, as be- 

re; this repeat ſo long till you ſee the Water comes off 
from the Gold as clear as when put on; after you have thus 
clear d your Gold, temper as much as you have occaſion for 
preſent uſe, with a little clear Gum Water, till you fee it will 
eaſily flow from your Pen; after your Writing is dry, glaze 
it gently with a Tooth. 


Fine Red . of Vermillion. 


AKE Vermillion, grind it fine with clear Water, and 

put it up to keep it from Duſt; when you uſe it, take 
as much as you think you ſhall have occaſion for, and dilute 
it with a little Gum- Water. | | 


Another, 


AKE half an Ounce of Vermillion, or prepared Zin- 
naber, put it into a Galley Pot, take a little powdered 
clear Gum Arabick, diflolve it in Water and temper there- 
with your Vermillion ; you may add a litfle of the White cf 
an Egg to it, which you beat up till all becomes a Scum, and 
when you let it ſtand, the Settling will be like clear Water, 


L 2 An 
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An Artificial Water for writing Letters of Secrecy. 
＋ AK E Vitriol, finely powder'd, put a litile thereof into 


a new Ink Horn, pour clcan Water on it, and after it 
has itood a little, write therewith either on Vellum or Pa- 
per, and the Writing cannot, be tcen any other Way, than by 
drawing the Letter through a Water, which is thus pre- 

r'd: Take a Pint of Water, put into it one Ounce of Pow- 
dcr'd Gall, temper- it together, and ſtrain it through a 
Cloth, put the Water into a Diſh that's wide enough, and 
draw your Writing through it, and you will read it as plain 
as you do other Writings; and to make the ſecret Contents 
leſe liable to Suſpicion, you may write on the contrary Side 
ef the Paper or Parchment wich black Writing Ink, Matters 
of leſs Contequenee. | 


Anot her Secret, to write a Letter <ehite upon White, 
<©hich" caumot le read but in fair Mater. 


8 AKE clean Alum, beat it to a fine Powder, mix it 

4 unh Water, but not too thin; then take a new Pen, 
and with this Mixture wrice what you plæaſe upon Paper, and 
let it dry: Then let him, who is to-read it, Jay the Letter into 
a flat Baſon or Diſh, that's fill'd with clean Water, and in a 
Quarter of an Hour the Letters will appear white upon 
wiurte, ſo that they may be plainly ſcen aud read. 


Arother, 
J 4 K E the Juice of Onions, write with it, he who will 


read it, muit hold it over the Fire, and the Writing wel 
turn of a reddiſh or browntth Colour. 


The Manner of maeriling Paper or Books. 


FAK E clear white Gum Tragrant, put it into an Ear- 
then Pan, pour freſh Water to it, till it is two 
Hands high over the Gum, cover it and let it ſoak 
24 Hours, then ſtir it well together; add more Water to 1t; 
keep it often ſtirring for a whole Day, and it will ſucll; 
keep it ſtanding ſeveral Days, according as you find your 
Gum is frelh or ale; for the freſh wiil diſfolyve fooncr Than 
| that 
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that which has laid by a long time. Keep it now and 
then ſtirring; when you find it well diſſolved, pour it 
through à Collender into another Pan; add to it more Wa- 
ter, and after it has ſtood a little, and been ſtirr'd about, 
ſtrain it through a clean Cloth into another clean Pan; keep 
it well covered, to hinder the Duit or any other thing from 
coming to it: This Water, when you go to make ule of in 
Marbling your Paper or Books, mult be neither too thick 
nor too thin; you may try it with your Comb, by drawing the 
{ame from one end ot the 'T'rough to the other; it it ſwells the 
Water , beiore it, it is a Sign that it is too thick, and you 
muſt add in Proportion a little more Water. 

Your 'Trough muſt be of the largeneſs of your Paper, or 
rather ſomething wider, and about tour Inches deep. 

After you have fill'd your Trough with the toremention'd, 
Water, and fitted every thing for the Work, then ( before you 
lay on your Colours) take a cican Sheet, and draw the Surface, 
which will be a thin ſort of a Film, off on't; then have your 
three Colours, namely, Indigo mixt with White Lead, yel- 
low Oaker, and Roſe Pink, ready prepared at Hand, and for 
each Colour have two Gallcy- Pots, in order to temper them 
as you would have them in Ae Shades. 

All your Colours muſt be ground very tine with Brandy. 

The Blue is eaſily made deeper or lighter, by aiding 
more or leſs White Lead. 

The Yellow uſed for that Purpoſe, is either yellow Or- 
piment or Dureh Pink; a 42 

For Blue, grind Indigo, and White Lead, each by itſelf, in 
order to mix that Colour cither lighter or darker. 3 

For Green, take the foreſaid Blue and White, add ſome 
yellow to it, and temper it darker or lighter, as you would 
have 1t. | 
For Red, take either Lake, or Roſe Pink. 

; Every. one of theſe Colours are, as we {aid before, firſt 
ground very fine with Brandy, and when you are ready to go 
to Work, add a little Ox or Fith-Gall to them; but this 
muſt be done with diſcretion, and you may try them by ſprink- 
ling a few drops upon your Gum Water; if you find the 
Colour fly and ſprcad too much about, it 1s a Sign of too 
much Gall, which to remedy, add more of the tame Colour 
which has none, but when you lee the Colour ſpread and 
detract it ſelf again gently, 1t is right. 
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When thus you have your Colours and all Things in good 
order, then take a Pencil, or the end of a Feather, and 
ſprinkle or put firſt your red Colour; then the Blue, Yel- 
low, Green, c. begin _ red from N® 1, and go along 
your Trough to Ne 2; allo the Blue from N 3, all along 
to N* 4. The yellow and green you put here and there in 
the vacant Places ; then with a Bodkin or a ſmall Skewer, draw 
2 Sort of a Serpent Figure through the Colours, beginning 
from N' 1, to N' 2: When this is done then take your 
Comb and draw the fame {trait along from N“ f, to No 2. 
If you will have ſome Turnings or Snail Work on your Pa- 
yu with a Bodkin give the Colours what Turns you 

caſe. 

4 Thus far you are ready in order to lay on your Paper, 
which muſt have been moiſten'd the Day before, in the N 

ture as the Book Printers do their Paper for Printing; take 
2 Sheet at a time, lay it gently upon your Colours in the 
Trough, preſs it ſlightly with your Finger down in ſuch 
Places where you find the Paper lays hollow ; this done, take 
hold at one end of the Paper, and draw it up at the other 
end of the Trough, hang it up to dry on a Cord, when dry, 
you glaze it, par is done. You may if you will embelliſh 
your Paper with Streaks of Gold, by applying Muſcle Gold 
8 r tempered with Gum-Water, among the reſt of the 

ours. 


To prepare Ink, ſo that what is wrote therewith cannot 
be read but in a dark Place. 


AKE half a pint of Goat's Milk, a ſweet Applic, 

pealed and cut, a handful of Touch- Wood, which in 
the Night time appears to be lighted; put this and the Ap- 
ple into a Mortar, beat them together, pouring now and 
then a little of the Goat's Milk to it; after it is well beaten, 
pour the reſt of the Milk to it, ſtir it well together, then 
_ wring it through a Cloath, with this Liquor write what you 
pleaſc, and if you will read it, go into a dark Cellar or 
Chamber, and the Writing will. appear of a fiery or Gold 


Colour. 
To make fine red Paper. 


AKE a Pan full of Water, put ſome Quick Lime 


into it, to make it into a Lee, and let it ſtand over 
. Night, 
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Night; then put Braſil Chips into a clean Pot, about half 
full, fill it with the Lees, and boil ir to half; and 
when it is juſt hot, add to it a little Alum : When you 

o to uſe it, mix it with a little Gum or Size, and then with 
a pretty large Pencil lay your Colour on the Paper with an 
cven Hand. + Bape 


Jo prepare Int for drarving of Lines, which ben writ 


upon, may be rubb'd out again. 


URN Tartar to Aſhes, or till it is calcined to a white 
Colour; take thereof the bigneſs of a Hazle Nat, and 

lay it into a Cup full of Water to diſſolve, then filtrate it: 
To this Solution mix as much fine grounded Touch Stone as 
will colour it black enough to write with: With this Ink you 
rule the Lines to write upon; when you have done writing, 
you only rub it over with the Crumb of a ſtale Roul, or with 
Crumbs of Bread; the Lines will vaniſh and the Paper be 
ys Sean as it was before. This may be made uſctul for 

chools. 


To Write ſo that th: Letters appear White, and the 
Ground of the Parchment Black. 


AKE clean Water, temper it with the White of Eggs 

ſo as to write therewith; with this write upon your 
Vellum or Parchment what you pleaſe, let it dry ard draw 
it through Ink, ſo that it may take every where; or ſtrike 
it over with a Pencil to make it of a good black; when it 
is thorough dry, then ſcrape it gently off with a Knife, and 
draw it carefully through fair Water, let it dry, and your 
Writing will appear as white as the Parchment was, before 
you wrote upon it. 


To nate Oil Paper. 
AK E the Shreds of Parchment, boil them in clean 


Water, ſo long till the Water is clammy and like a 
ſtrong Glue, pour it through a Cloath, and with a large Pen- 
eil ſtrike it over the Paper; when dry, varniſh it over with 
a Varniſh of Turpentine, or the _— Varulh mentioned 
in the Firſt Article under this Head, 
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EONS ITED ECON TR OOO NL DIS 


V. 


Choice Secrets for CABINET-MARK ERS and 
| TURNERS. 


To prepare à black Colour for ſtaining Mood. 


UT two Ounces of Iron-Filings into a new earthen Pan; 
add to it one Ounce of Sal- armoniac, diffoly'd in a Quart 
of Vinegar, and let it ſtand 12 Days, the longer it ſtands 

the better it will be; then take raſp'd Logwood, and three 
Ounces of Gallnuts, pounded fine ; infuſe this in a Quart of 
| 1 made of Lime, ſer this alſo ſtand the ſame time as the 

ve. 

hen you have occaſion to uſe it, warm both thoſe Liquids 
over a flow Fire, and with the Lee firſt {ſtrike the Wood over 
you deſign to dye, and then with . Vinegar ; repeat this 
till you ſee the Wood black enough to your ſixeing; after 
which, wax the Wood over with Bees-Wax, and rub it with 
a woolen Rag, and it will look bright and fine. | 


To imitate Ebony-Wood, 


AKE clean and ſmooth Box, boil it in Oil till it turns 
black, Or, 

Take {mocth plain'd Pear-Tree Wood, ſtrike it over with 
Aqua Fortis, and let it dry at a ſhady Place, in the Air; then 
wipe it over with good black Writing Ink, let it alſo dry in 
the Shade; repeat and wipe the Ink over it, ſo long till the 
Black is to your likeing. Then poliſh it with Wax, and a 
Cloath Rag. | 


Another, but more coſtly Method. 


ISSO.LVE one Ounce of fine Silver to one Pound of 
Aqua Fortis; add a 9 *. of a Pint of clear Water to it, 

with this ſtrike your Wood over; repeat it ſo long till you 
perceive it to be as black as Velvet, then poliſh it with Max. 
Another 
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Auor her May to imitate Ebony. 


T AKE what Sort of Wood you will, as Box, Cedar, Mul- 
berry, Pear- Tree, and the like; ſteep it for three Days in 
Allum- Water, in a warm Place, or if in Summer, by the Sun; 
then boil it to Oil, in which mix ſome Vitriol 1 Sulpher; 
the longer you boil it, the blacker will be the Wood; however 
you mult not let it boil too long, leaſt it ſhould be ſcorch'd. 


Another. 


x TRIK E your Wood over with Spirit of Vitriol, hold it 
over a Coal Fire, and repeat this till it is black enough; 
then poliſh it. | | 


Another. | 
1 ON Filings ſteept in Beer and Urin, makes a good 
Black. a 
' Another. 


UT one Pound of raſp'd Braſil in a clean Pan, bo] it 
in three Pints of ſtrong W hite-Wine Vinegar, till the half 
is boil'd away, then pour it clear off: Take alſo one Pound 
of bruiſed Gallnuts, put them into another Pan with Water, 
and let them ſtand for eight Days in the Sun to 1oak ; then 
py to it eight Qunces of Vitriol, ſtir it together, and let it 
and for two or three Days; pour it off clear, and add to this 
Liquid the fourth Part of the prepared Braſil, and with this 
ſtrike your Wood over 20 or 30 Times running, letting it 
every Time dry in the Shade. 
hen take fine Silver, as much as you pleaſe, diſſolve it in 
common Aqua Fortis, add to it twice the Quantity of Spring- 
Water; La. this ſtrike over the dy d Wood once or twice, fer 
it in the Air to dry, and it will be of a fine Coal Black; after 
which poliſh it as before directed. 
To dye Wood of a Red Colour. 
2 one Handful of Quick-T.ime; two Handfuls of 


Aſhes, put it together into Kain Water, and let it Bu 
r 


* # - 
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for half an Hour, till it is well ſettled, and you have a good 
Lee. Then take a new Pan, in which put one Pound of Per. 
nambuck, pour on it the ſaid Lee, and after it is foak'd for half 
an Hour, let it boil, and when it is cool, pour it off into 
another clean Pan, and fling one Ounce of Gum-Arabick into 
it; take another earthen Pan with Rain-Water, put into it two 
Ounces of Alum, boil your Wood in it, and after it is well 
foak'd, take it out, let it cool a little, warming the mean while 
the red Colour, and ſtriking it over your Wood ; repeat this 
till your Colour 1s deep enough to your likeing ; then poliſh it 
with a Dog's Tooth. - 


Auor ber Red, for Dying of Wood. 


AKE raſp'd Braſil, boil it till ſee it of a fine red 
Colour, then ſtrain it through a Linnen Cloath. 
The Wood you deſign to dye, you colour firſt over with 
Saffron Yellow, and after it is dry, you ſtrike it over with the 
red Colour, ſo long till it is deep enough; then poliſh it with 
a Tooth. If you put a little Allum to the Brafil-Colour, it 

will turn it to a Browniſn Hue. 


| To marble upon Wood. 
| AKE the Whites of Eggs, beat them up till you can 


1 , write or draw therewith ; then with a Pencil or Feather 
draw what Veins you pleaſe the Wood]; after it has dry'd 
and harden'd for about 44 then take Quick-Lime, 
mix it well together with Wine, and with a Bruſh or Pencil 
paint the Wood all over; after it is thorough dry, you rub 
it with a ſcrubbing Bruſh clear off, ſo that both the Lime 
and the Whites of the Eggs may come off together ; then you 
rub it with a Linnen Rag till it is ſmooth and fine; after 
which you may lay over a thin Varniſh, and you will have a 
fine marbled Wood. 


Another. 


| Een D White Lead or Chalk together with Water 
u 


pon a Marble very fine, then mix it up with the Whites 

of Eggs well beaten, wherewith you may paint or marble 
as you think proper; when dry, you ſtrike it over with a Lee 
made of Lime and Urin, this ill give the Wood a 3 roy 
our ; 
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Colour; upon this Colour you may, when dry, marble again 
with the Whites of Eggs, and again when dry, give it another 
Bruſh with the Lee; after you have with a ſcrubbing Bruſh 
rub'd off the Marbling Whites of Eggs, then you may ſtrike ir 
once more all over with the Lee, and your Work when d 
and poliſh'd, will look very plea ſant and of a fine Marbling. 


A Gold, Silver, or Copper Colour on Wood. 


„ KE Cryſtal, beat it in a Mortar to Powder, then 
grind it on a Marble with clean Water, and put it into 
a clean new Pot, warm it, and add to it a little Glue, with 
this ſtrike or paint over your Wood: When dry, take a Piece 
of Gold, Silver or Copper, and rubbing it over therewith, you 
will have the Colour of any one of thote Metals upon the 
Wood, which you afterwards poliſh. 


To colour Wood of a Wallnut Tree Colour. 


T AKE the Bark of Wallnut Trees, or the Green Shells of 
Wallnuts, dry them in the Sun, mix, as much as you have 
occaſion for, with Nut-O1], boil it up, and rub the Wood over 


therewith. 
To ſtain Wood a fine Green. 


AKE green Nut-Shells, put them into a Lee made of 

Roman Vuriol and Alum, in which let them boil an 
Hour or two. To this Lee add ſome Verdegreaſe, finely 
rounded with Vinegar, then take your Wood, after you have 
ful it for two Days in ſtrong white Wine Vinegar, and boil 
It therein. 


Another. 


TAKE the fineſt Verdegreaſe, grind it with ſharp Wine 
Vinegar, add to it a little Tartar; let it ſtand over Night, 
the Verdegreaſe will fettle, and you will have a fine Green 


with this ſtrike over your Wood for ſeveral Times: If you will 


have it Grafs-Green, then put a little Sap-Green among it. 


A Red Colour for Wood. 


AKE Quick-Lime, pour Rain-Water upon it; let it ſtand 
over Night, and filter it through a Cloath ; then add more 


Rain- 
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Rain-Water to it, and put clear, and freſh Braſil-Chips in, 


together with the Wood you intend to dye, and boil it 10 long 


till the Co our is to your Mind. Ihe Wood is firſt to be tho- 
roughly ſoaked in Alum-Water. 


Another Method. 


OLIS H your Wood-Work, after you have finiſh'd it with 
your Plain, and then Jay on it Muſcle-Gold or Silver, 
delated with Size or with the White of an Egg ; marbling it in 
the Manner above directed in marbling of Wood, and when 
dry, you ſtrike it over for ſeveral Times with the following 


lour : 


Take fine raſp'd Braſil, pour on it, or infuſe it in Oil of | 


Tartar, and it will extract a fine red Colour: This colour'd 
Oil you pour off, and put freſh-to the Brafil, to extract more 
Colour. Thete Extractions you let gently dry, then draw it 
off again with Spirit of Wine, and you will have a fine Red 
for your Uſe. 


A Violet Colour for Wood. 


TAKE four Ounces of Braſil, and one Ounce of Indigo, 
inſuſe . it together in a Quart of Water, and boil your 
Wood therein. | 


To adorn Wood wwith Ornaments of Silver or Tin. 


IRST you carve or hollow your Ornaments out upon 
your Wood in the beſt Manner, ſo as to undermine the 
Edges on both Sides of your Strokes. Then make an Amal. 
gama of Tin, by diſſolving it over a gentle Heat, and putting 
into it the ſame Quantity of ilver, which, before you 
have heated, ſtir with a Stick well together, and pour 
it into a Pan of cold Water; when dry, you grind it upon 
a Marble with Water very fine, tempering it with clear Size; 
and fill up the carv'd Figures, {ſmoothing it with your Hand, 
and when dry poliſh it. To make it more of a Silver 
Colour, rub it over with an Amalgama of Silver and Quick- 
| filver, and poliſh it with a Dog's Tooth. 


. Inſtead of Tin, you may allo uſe Biſmuth grounded fie 
with Water, | | 
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To Emboſs or Trace all Manner of: Ornaments on a gilded 
: ſmooth Panel, the Gold being laid over with Black or 
any other Colour. | 


F IRST gild your Pannel or other Wood Work, as you are 
directed under the Article of Gilding, and when thorough 

, paint it all over ſmooth and even with Lampblack, ground 
with Linſeed and Nut-Oil; add to it an equal Quantity of 
Umber, in order to dry it the better; after you have {et it for 
two or three Days, or according to the Conveniency or the 
Time of the Year, to dry, then, before it is quite hard, draw 
or pounce what you deſign to emboſs upon, and with a blunt 

inted Bodkin, Horn, or Wood, you trace intothe black Lay, 
— to the Gold, opening thoſe Places, and making the 
Gold appear in the beſt Manner you can. In Birds, Plants, 
Cattle, and ſuch like, you muſt oblerve to take the Heighten- 
ings out clear, and leave the Shade, by Hatching into the 
Black, agreeable to your Defign; the fine and ſoft Shades of the 
Hair, Sc. you may firuth with a fine Pencil, with the black 
Colour, upon the Gold; and when you have done, let it tho- 
roughly dry for three or four Days more; then lay over it a 
clear Varnith, which you may, after it is dry'd, repeat a ſecond 
Time, and your Work will look beautiful, 


To do this upon a blue Ground. 
A FTER you have gilded your Work, then take Alum 


which is not too. coarſe, mix it with Water on a Marble 
Stone, adding to it the White of an Egg ; with thus and a little 
Vater mix your Smalt, and ſtrike it fine and even over the 
ng: Then, when it is almoſt dry, fift through a fine Steve 


ſome of the fineſt Smalt over it: You may, if you will, mix it 


with Spangles of ſeveral Colours; and when thorough dry, 
wipe off what ſticks not to it, and preceed in tracing up your Fi- 

ures you defign for Gold. The fine finiſhing Strokes upon 
| the Gold becauſe they cannot well be done with Smalt, you 
may uſe Pruſſian Blue or Indigo mix'd with White Lead. 
You may, if you will, varniſh it, but it will look better without. 
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Varieties of GLu Es and CREMEN TS, for joining 
not only Mood, but alſo Stone, Glaſs, and 


_ even Metals. : 


An excellent Glue for Weed, Stone, Glaſs, and Metal, 


AK E good Glue four Ounces, ſoak it over Night 
[ in diſtill'd Vinegar, then boi] it up with Vinegar; take 
a Clove of Garlick, beat or bray it in a Mortar, add to 
it one Ounce of Ox-Gall. This Juice wring through a Linnen 
Cloath into the warm Glue; then take Maſtic and Sarcocollæ, 
of each one Dram, Sandarac and Turpentine of each two 
Prams ; m_ the Sandarac and Maſtic fine, and put it together 
with the Sarcocollz and Turpentine into a little Phial ; pour 
one Ounce of the ſtrongeſt Brandy upom it, and let it 
ſtand three Hours in a moderate Heat, well ſtopp'd up, 
wing it now and then a Shake, put this alto to the warm 
lue; then ſtir or beat it together with a wooden Spatula, 
till ſome of the Moiſture is evaporated, and the Glue is 
wn cold. When you have occaſion to uſe it, then take 
as much orlittle as prove Work requires, ſoak 1t in ſtrong Vi- 
negar, till it is difloly'd. If you uſe this Glue for Stones, 
ou mix it with "Tripoli, or with ſome powdered Chalk; 
and if for Glaſs, you mix, beſides a little Tripoli, fine ground 
Venice Glais; and if you will uſe it for Merals, as Iron, 
Braſs, Copper, you put to it ſome of the fineſt Filings; you 
may alſo add a little Ifinglaſs. And if you will have this 
Glue hold out or ſtand the Water, you mix it up with a 
ſtrong Varniſh as much as preſent Occaſion requires. 


A gocd Stone Glue or Cement for Grotto Work. 


AK E two Parts of white Roſin, melt it clear, add to 

it four Parts of Bees-Wax ; when it is melted together, 

add Stone-Flower of the Stone you defign to cement, 
two or three Parts, or ſo much as will give the Cement the 
Colour of the Stone; to this add one Part of Flower of Sul- 
Pher, 
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her : firſt naps all together over a gentle Fire, and 


afterwards knead it with your Hands in warm Water. With 
this you cement the Stones, after they are well dry'd and 
been warm'd before a Fire, in order for to reccive hs Ce- 
ment the better. | 


A Wood Glue, which ſtands the Water. 


nor Glue mix'd up with Linſeed Oil or 
Varniſh, applied to the Places to be glued together, 
after they have been warm'd, when thorough dry, it will laſt 


and ſtand the Water. 


Another fine Glue. 


AKE Iſinglaſs and common Glue, ſoak it over Night 

in ſtrong Brandy; then diſſolve it over a Coal Fire, 

and mix with 1t a little fine powder'd Chalk ; it will make a 
rery ſtrong Glue. 


Another extraordinary Glue. 


AKE Sal Armoniac, Sandarac and Gum-Lacca, ſoak 
and diſſolve it in ſtrong Brandy, over a gentle Heat, 
put in it a little Turpentine; when all is diffolv'd, then 
ar it over Ifinglaſs and common Glue, and in a cloſed up 
eſſel, diſſolve it over a flow Fire; add to it a little Glaſs- 
Duſt; and when it is of a right Temperament, ule it. 


A good Water Cement. 


AK E one Part Menin or Red Lead, and two Parts 
of Lime; mix it well together with the Whites of 


Eggs. 
gone · Glue, wherewith you may glue either Stone or Glaſs. 


AKE white Flintſtone-Powder, which is dry and 
finely ſearched ; then take white Rofin, melt it in 
an Iron or earthen Panniken, ſtir the Powder in it, till it is 
like a thick Paſte; warm the Glaſs, or what you deſign to 
= together, ſtrike 1t over, and after you have laid your 


tone or Glaſs together, gild the Places or Joinings, and 3 
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will add a great Beaury. This has been made uſe off in the 
Embelliſhment of Cabinets, and ocher Things. 


A Cement for broken Glaſſes. 


EAT the white of an Egg very clear, mix with it fine 
wdered. Quick Lime, with this join your broken 
Glace, China and earthen Ware, 


Or, 
AKE old Varniſh, glue therewith your Pieces toge- 


ther, tie it cloſe, and tet it to dry at the Sun, or a 
warm Place; when dry, ſcrape off the Varniſh that's preſs d 
out at the Sides, and it will hold very well. 


To join broken Amber. 
NOINT the Pieces with Linſeed Oil, join and hold 


them cloſe together over the. Fire. 


An excellent Glue or Cement to mix wirh Stone, Glaſs, 
Marble, &c. in order to make Utenfils, Images and 
orher 1 bings therewih. 


AKE Fiſh Glue well purified, four Ounces ; Maſtick two 
.Oances, powdered Sealing Wax fix Ounces, fine ground 


Brick duſt one Ounce ; put the Fiſh Glue into a glaz'd Pip- 


kin upon a flow Fire ; and after you have mix'd your Irgre- 
dients, put it together into the Pipkin, boil it up, and what 
hangs together ule: It you mix it up with fine powdered Glass, 


of any Colour, you may form it to what Shape you will, 


and when cold and dry, it will be as hard as a Stone, 
Another Cement which dries quickly. 


T4 K E Pitch, as much as you will, melt it, and mix it 


with Brick Duſt and Litharge, and to make it harder, 


moiſten the Brick-Duſt firſt with ſharp Vinegar, and take a 
larger Quantity of the Litharge, it will be as hard as 
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Good Glue Sticks, or Spittle Glue, fit for Bookbinders. 


AKE two Ounces of Iſinglaſs, half an Ounce of Sugar- 

Candy, and halt a Dram of Gum Dragant. 'Then take half 
an Ounce of flips or ſhags of white Parchment, pour on it a 
Pint of Water, and ler it boil well; take that Water, ſtrain it 
through a Cloath, and pour it over the two other Ingredients, 
mix'd with a little Roſe Water; let it boil away above 
half, then take it off the Fire, and caſt it into little flat 
Sticks, or in any Shape you pleaſe. 


fine 


ken 


A Water Cement, wehich, the longer it is in Water, the 
harder it grows. 


T AKE Maſtick, Incenſe, Rofin, and fine cut Cotton, of 
each an equal Quantity, melt, and with ſome powder'd 
Quick Lime; mix it up into a Maſs. 


A Cement as hard as Tron. 


ELT Pitch, then rake ground Sand, which comes off 
the Smiths or other grind Stones, ſtir 1t well together, 
boil it up, and it is fit for Uſe. - 
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Several curious Secrets relating to I'vory, Bo NE, 
| and HoRN. | 


To *ehiten Ivory that's turn'd to a reddifþ or yellow Colour. 


Nor Alum into fair Water, ſo much as to colour it 


X it pretty white, then boil it up; in this put your Ivory 
der, for an Hour to foak ; rub it with an Hair Cloath, and 
0 4 wipe it over with a clean Napkin or Linnen Rag, which 1s 

as Mmoiſten'd before; in this let it lie, till it is dry of itſelt, elſe 


it would be apt to ſplit. 
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| Another Method to whiten Green Toory. 


OIL the Ivory in Water and Quick-Lime, fo long till 
B you ſee it 2 good White. 2 ; 


To marble upon Hory. 


M ELT Bees-Wax and Tallow together, or elſe yellow 
and white Bees-Wax, and lay it over your Ivory; then 
with an Ivory-Bodkin, you open the Strokes that are to 

imitate Marbling, pour the Solution of ſome Metal or other 
on them, and let it ſtand a little while; then r it 
off, and when it is dry, cover thoſe Strokes again with Wax, 


and open ſome other. Veins with your Bodkin for another 


metallick Solution; and this you repeat to the Number of 
Colours you defign to give it. 

The Solution of Gold * it a Purple; of Copper, a 
Green; of Silver, a Lead Black; of Iron, a Yellow and 
Brown Colour. Theſe Solutions well manag'd, and apply'd 
on 7: will intirely anſwer the Satisfaction of the 
Artiſt. | | 

By this Method you may imitate Tortoiſe-Shell, and 
ſcvcral other Things on Ivory. 


To ſtain Foory of a fine Green. 


PF AKE to two Parts of Verdegreaſe one third of Sal 
- Armoniac; grind it well together, pour ſtrong white 
Wine Vinegar on it, and put your Ivory into it; let it lie 
covered,” till the Colour 1s penetrated, and deep enough to 
our likeing. If you will have it marbled or ſpotted, ſprir- 
le or — 1 it with Wax. 8 
And thus you may colour your Ivory with any other Co- 
lours, if you prepare them in the Manner directed, vis. 
With Sal Armoniac and Vinegar. 


o dye Ivory or Bone of a fine Coral Red. 


AKE a Lec of Wood-Aſhes, of which take two 
Quarts, pour it upon one Pound of Brafil, in a Pan; 
to this add one Pound of Alum, two Pound of Copper 
Filings, and boil it for half an Hour; then take it off, and let 
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it ſtand: In this put the Ivory or Bone, the longer it conti- 
nues in this Linden the redder it will be, | 


'. To ſtain Ivory or Bone of a Black Colour. 


| T AKE Litharge and Quick-Lime, gf one as much as the 


other, warm it in Rain-Water, till it begins to boil, In 
this put the Bones or Ivory, ſtirring them well about with a 
Stick; and afterwards when you ſee the Bones colour, take 
the Pan from the Fire, ſtirring all the while the Bones, till 
the Liquor is cold. 


To make Horn ſoft. 


T Man's Urin, which has been put by and cover'd for 
a Month; in this boil one Pound of Weed-Aſhes, or 
the Aſhes of Wine-Stalks, two Pound of Quick-Lime, eight 
Ounces of "Tartar, and eight Ounces of Salt; after it is 
boil d, pour it through a Cloath, and filter it thus three times 
running: Keep this Lee covered, and ſoak the Horn therein 
For eight Days, and it will be ſoft, 


Another. 


AKE Weed-Aſhes and Quick-Lime; of this make a 

ſtrong Lee, filter it clear, and boil the Shavings or Chips 
of Horn therein, and they will be like a Paſte: You may 
colour it of what Colour you pleaſe, and caſt or form it in 
any Thing you intend. | X 


To prepare Horn Leaves in Initation of Tortoiſe-Shell. 


'AKE Quick-Lime one Pound, and Litharge of _ 


eight Ounces; mix it with ſome Urin into a Paſte, 
make Spots with it, in what Form or Shape you pleaſe, on 
both Sides of the Horn; when dry, rub off the Powder, 
and repeat this as many times you will. Then take Vermillion, 
hich 1s «x 4 with Size, lay it all over the Horn, as alſo 
on the Wood, to which you deſign to faſten it. 

For Raifed Work, you form the Horn in a Mould of what 


Shape ſoever; put it by to dry, and with the aforeſaid Paite 


and the Vermillion give it rhe Colour ; then lay on a clear 
Glue (neither too thick, nor too thin) upon both the wow 
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and the Wood on which it is to be fixed, and cloſe it toge. 
ther; do this Work in a warm Place; and let it ſtand over 
Night, then cut or file off the Shag, or what is ſuperfluous 
about; rub it over with a Coal, and poliſh it with Tripoli 
and Linſced Oil. 

The Work made in this Manner looks very beautiful and 


| natural, and may be uſed by Cabinet-Makers for Pillars, 


Pilaſters, Pannels, or any other Embelliſhment in Cabmet- 
Work, | . 


* 


Another Method to Counterfeit Tortoiſe-Shell on Horn. 
J AKE good Aqua- Fortis two Ounces, fine Silver oie 


Dram; let the Silver diffolve, and after you have 


ſpotted or marbled your Horn with Wax, ftrike the Solu- 
tion over it; let it dry of itſelf, and the Horn will be in 
thoſe Places, which are free from Wax, of a brown and 


black Colour. 'Or, 
Lay the Wax all over the Horn, thgn with a pointed 


Skewer or Iron draw what you will, laying the Figure you 
draw open on the Horn; then pouring on the above 


Solution ; let it ſtand a little, and after you have pour'd it 
off, either ſcrape or melt the Wax, wipe it with a clean 
Rag, and poliſh 1t. 

Inſtead of the Silver Solution, you may boil Litharge of 
Silver in a ſtrong Lee made of Quick-Lime, ſo long till it 
tinctures black: Or, inſtead of Silver you may diffolve 
Lead in Aqua- Fortis. 


Zo ſolder Horn together, after it has teen lind with proper 
| Foyles or Colours. 


| = AKE two Pieces of Horn, made on Purpoſe to correl- 

pond together, either for Handles of Knives, Razors, 
or any thing elſe; lay Foyles of what Colour you pleaſe on 
the Infide of one of the Horrs, or inſtead of Foyles painted or 
gilded Paper or Parchment; then fix the other Piece upon 
it; lay a wet Linnen Fillet, twice doubled, over the Side 
Openings, and with a hot Iron rub it over, and it will 
cloſe — join together as firm as if made out of one Plecc. 
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| To dye Horn of a Green Colour 
s AKE two Parts of Verdegreaſe, one third Part of Sa] 


Armoniac, grind it well together, pour on it ſtrong 
white Wine Vinegar, and it will be tinctured of a pleaſunt 
Green; then put your Horn into it, let it lay therein till vou 
ſee it dy'd to what Height you wou would have it. 


Another Method. 


TJ KE the Green Shells of Walnuts, put them into a 

ſtrong Lee, with a little Vitriol and Alum, let it boil for 

two Hours, and lay the Horn for two Days in ſtrong Vinegar ; 

then put half an Ounce of Verdegreaſe, ground with Vincgar, 

. the Lec, boil the Horn in it, and it will be of a fine 
reen. f 


To die Horn of a Red Culcur. 


AKE Quick Lime, pour Rain Water upon it, and let jr 
ſtand ; filter 1t through a Cloath, and put to it one Quart 
of clean Water, and two Ounces of ground Braſil ; hy the 
Horn into it, then boil it, and you will have a fine Red, if 
before you have ſoak' d it for a While in Alum Water. : 


To ſtain Horn of a Brown Colour. 


T AKE Quick-Lime, ſlacken it with Urin, and ftrike it 

over the Horn; then take Red Curriers Water, waſh 
the Horn therein, and it will turn to a Green Colour; wipe 
it over again with the ſaid Lime, and when dry, waſh it 
with Lee ; let it lay therein a whole Day, it will be of a 
fine Cheinut Colour, 


To dye Horn of a Blue Colour. 


AKE a Braſs Bowl, and when you have made it 
red hot, wipe it over with Sal Armoniac; then pour 
Lime-Water upon it, ftir it together, and you-will have a 
Blue Water, in which lay your Horn; the longer you let it 
lay, the deeper will be the Colour. : 
| M 3 Ot 
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e OH 
VI. 


Of VarnisninG or JAPANNING on Woop, Ge. 


| A *hite Varniſh. 
T AKE tenOunces of rectified Brandy, and fine pulye. 


riſed Gum Sandarac two Ounces, clear Venice Tur- 

tine two Qunces, put it together into a Glaſs, and 

cover it cloſe with wax'd Paper ard a Bladder ; then take a 
Pot with Water, put it on a Coal Fire, and when it begins 
to be warm, put ſome Hay on the Bottom of the Pot, on 


- which ſet your Glaſs ; then let it Boil for two or three Hours, 


and the Sandarac and Turpentine will diſſolve, and unite 
with the 2 Then r your Varniſh boiling hot 
through a clean Hair Cloath, and put it up in a clean Phial 


for Uſe. This 1s an exccllent Varniſh, fit to be uſed for 


Varniſhing light Colours, as White, Yellow, Green, Sky, 
Red, alſo ſuch Things which are filver'd or gilded. 


Another Varniſh fit to mix uith red or dark Colours, and 
to Japan the Work over therewith. 


AKE rectiſied Brandy which will ſtand Proof; that 

is, when pouring ſome of it on Gun-Powder, it will 
light it; or, when a Linnen Rag being dipt into it, and light. 
ed, it will conſume it, one Pound; of clean Gum Lacca, 
a quarter of a Pound; grind it fine, and put it into a Phial; 
then pour the Brandy over it, let it ſtand for two Days (ſwing- 
ing and ſhaking it about once every Hour) the third Day 
hang it over a gentle Heat of Coals till it is well diffolv'd, 


then ſtrain it through a Hair Bag and put it up for Uſc. 


Avother Lac Varniſs. 


# 


F? AKE of the beſt and ſtrongeſt Brandy one Quant, 5 
upon the 
5 


cined Tartar one Pound, let the Brandy ſtan 
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Tartar, cloſe covered, for one Day, in a gentle Warmth then 


pour off the Brandy and filtrate it through a Paper ; of this 
take one Pound, white Amber fix Ounces, Sandarac ſi x 
Ounces, Gum Lacca two Ounces (the Amber muſt not be 
of the Droſs, or Powder, but pick d out of clear Pieces) 
grind all fine together, put it into a Phial or Matraſs, then 
pour on it three Pound of the filtrated Brandy: your Phial 
muſt be but about half fill'd ; then ſwing and ſhake it about 
for an Hour together, keep it in the Matraſs for two Days, 
giving it a Shake about once every Hour; when ſettled, 

ur it through a Hair Cloath, and it is fit for Uſe. 

What Settling there remains in the Phial, may be uſed in 
making another ſuch Quantity of Varniſh, adding to it 
but half the Quantity of freſh Ingredients. 


Another Lac Parniſh. 
8 5 AKE high rectified Brandy one Pint, Gum Lacca four 


Ounces, Sandarac two Ounces, white Amber one Ounce, 
white Frankincenſe one Ounce; Powder theſe in a Stone 


Mortar very fine, and put it together, with the Brandy, into 


a Phial or Matraſs, ſtopping it very cloſe ; ſet it in the Heat 


of the Sun, or in Winter Time in a warm Place, and after it 


has ſtood three or four Days, ſct it on Aſhes over a Charcoal 
Fire, boil ir ſoftly for two Hours, and when you ſee the 
Brandy of a yellow-browniſh Colour, and of a thickiſh Con- 
fiſtence, pour it hot through a Hair Cloth, and preſerve it 
in a clean Phial for uſe, 


A White or clear Lac Varniſh. 


T* KE Gum Elemi, Gum Animæ, white Frankincenſe, 
and white Amber, of each one Dram, grind it fine, 
put it into a Glaſs, and boil it in diſtill'd Vinegar; then pour 
off the Vinegar, and waſh the Settlement with clean warm 
Water, and it will be of a white Colour; dry it, and 
grind it fine again; add to it one Dram of Gum Dragant, 
two Drams of white Sugar-Candy, both finely grounded, 

ut it by little and little into a Matraſs, wherein you have 
before hand put two Pound of high rectified Brandy; and 
after you have put all the Ingredients into it, ſhake it about 
for an Hour together; then put it into a Balneum Marie, 

M 


4 and 
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and when it begins to bozl, keep it ſo for two Hours; then 
let it cool; and after you have let it ſtand for three Dazs, 
pour it off into a clean Phial, ſtop it cloie, and {ave it tor 
Uie. | | 


Another Acthbod. 


'Þ> AK E the above ſpecificd Ingredients, boil them in Vi- 
1 negar as directed, and after you have put to it the Gum 
Dragant and Sugar-Candy, take of clear Oil of Spike or Tur- 
pentine one Pound, Cyprian Turpentine fix Ounces, put 
it together into a ſtrong Matraſs, and ſet it, provided with a 
Leaden Ring, in a Balngum; when the Balneum begins to 
boil, and the Turpentine is diflolv'd and becomes pretty 
warm, then addthe other fine grounded Ingredients to it, ſtir 
them with a Wooden Spatula well together, and let it ſtand 
in the boiling Balneum tor three or four Hours; then take it 
out, and when cold, and has ſtood two or three Days, pour 
it into a clean Phial, and you will have a fine Varniſh. * 


A. fine Varniſh for Blue aid other Colours, Tbich 20 101 
make them bright like a Looking Glafs. 


1 F your Table is to be of a blue Colour, then paint it firſt 
E over with Indigo and White, ground with Oil, and a lit- 
tle Turpentine; when dry, you may give it another Lay and 
heighten and deepening it to your fikeing, and when this is 
thorough dry, then varniſh it with the following Varniſh : 

Take clear Cyprian Turpentine half an Ounce, Sandarac 
one Ounce, Maſtic two Ounees; grind the Sandarac and 
Maſtic very finc ; then take Oil of Spike two Ounces, Oil 
of Turpentine one Qunce, put it into a Glaſs, and diſſoluæ 
it over a gentle Heat; add to it the pulveriſed Gum, ſet the 
Glaſs or Matraſs in a Pan with Water, and let it boil over 4 
flow Fire tor an Hour, and all will be diſſolv'd and united; 
then let it cool, preſerve it in a Phial well clos'd up for Ulc. 

When you uſe it, firſt wipe your painted Table, and clean 
it from all Duſt, then take ſome fine and light Smalt in a 
Cup, or upon a Plate, according to what Quantity your 
Piece requires, temper 4t with the above Varniſh, and with 
a large Hair brujt Pencil glaze it quick all over; Jet it 
dry in a clean Placę that's free from Puſt, which will be in 

about 


then 
Days, 
t tor 
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about three Hours Time, then glaze it over again; the more 

ou repeat it, the brighter will be your Table; and if you 
will have it of an excecding fine Luſtre, glaze it over 12 
or 15 Times. 


A Chineſe Varniſh for all Sorts of Colours. 


PET into a Matraſs a Pint of Brandy, one Ounce of 
Gum Animæ, two Ounces of Maſtic, two Ounces of 
Sandarac or Juniper Gum, powdered togetacr fine in a Mor- 
tar; when you have put all together into the Marrats, cloſe it 
up, and hang it in hot Weather in the Sun tor 24 Hours, 
or ſo long over a Fire, till the Gum is d1folv'd, and the 
Brandy is tinctur'd therewith ; then filter it through a can 
Cloath, and keep it in a Phial cJos'd up, you nay nix there. 
with what Colour you pleaſe : For Red uſe Vermillion, ter 
Black uſe Lampblack or Ivory Black, for Blue ule Indigo 
and White, Pruſſian Blue or Smalt and White Lead, Sc. 


How to Varniſh Chairs, Tables, and other Furniture 3 70 
imitate Tortoiſe-Shells ſo as not to be defacd by Oil 
or ſtrong Water. 


IRST lay your Work over with a Lac Varniſh, of 
which you have bcen inſtructed before; then lay it 
over again with Red Lead and yellow Pink, well grounded 
and mix'd up with the ſaid Lac-Varniſh ; you may do it 
twice or three times over, letting it be thorough dry every 
time before you do it: After which rub it with Durch 
Ruſhes, ſuch as the Joiners and Cabinet Makers uſe. 
Then take Dragons Blood, which 1s a red Gum, and may 
be had at the Druggiſts, bear it very fine in a Mortar, and 
temper it with this Varniſh : if you will be very nice, 
wring it through a fine Cloath, and put it up in a Phial for 
uſe; the longer it ſtands the finer will be the Colour: With 
this you may Cloud your Table or other Work in the beſt 
Manner you can: If you go over Clouding it again, you 


muſt have a darker Shade; and to decping your Clouds, 


ou may add to your Varniſh a little Ivory Black, Um- 
cr, or Indigo, and work the Colours 1n one another, as 
your own Mind will beſt direct. When you have done your 


Work, and it is thorough dry, then take ſome Pumice Stone, 


make 
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make it red hot, and beat it toa fine Powder, and with this this \ 
and Dutch Ruſhes, ſoak'd in Water, rub it ſmooth and your 
even, and then rub it with a clean woolen Rag; and holding it ov 
it over a gentle Heat, give it five or fix more Lays of Var- eli 1 
niſh, but be careful you heat it not too much, leaſt it ſhould large 
bliſter, and ſpoil your Work ; after it is thorough dry, then the \ 
take Tin Aſhes and ſweet Oil, and with the rough Side of Sa- ' fiftin 
niſo Leather; poliſh it, and give it the finiſhing Stroke with 
ſome Tin Aſhes and the Palm of your Hand, wiping it ſo 
long till it has a fine Luſtre, 

From this Direction the Ingenious will make further Im- 
provements. 


A very fine Indian Varniſh. 


AKE four or five Quarts of good Brandy, diſtil and Lacc 
1 re&ify it to the highcit Degree, that when you light a very 


Spoonful, it will conſume itſelf in the Flames, and leave Spiri 
nothing behind. Having this ready, take Gum Lacca, Ingre 
beat it fine, and put it to the Spirit into a Phial or Matraß; oy 


let the Spirit be four Fingers high above the Gum, cloſe 
the Glaſs, by tying a treble Bladder over it, then put it on ſerve 
a hot Sand, and let it ſtand till the Spirit and Gum is 
well united and boil'd ; but be careful to ſec whether you and 0 
perceive ſome bliſters drive up to the top of the Glaſs, and the {: 
as ſoon as you perceive them, take a Needle and prick the 
Bladder, in order to give it Vent, elſe your Glaſs will be in Aloe 


danger of yung. altog 
After which filtre it through whited brown Paper into ano- Gla 
ther Glats, and keep it clos'l up for Uſe. what 
If you will uſe this Varniſh with Colours, let them be per. 
firſt grounded with the rectiſied Brandy, and then temper over 
as much as you have occaſion for preſent uſe, with the Var- whic 
niſn, and lay it on your Work; and when you think varni 


ou have laid your Varniſh thick enough, ſmooth it, when 
. with Durch Ruſhes ; then poliſh it with Tripoli and 
ſweet Oil; give it one Lay or two of clear Varniſh, and it 
will be fine. | 


To Japan with Gold, Glaſs, or any other Metal Spanghe. 


IRS T Jay on your Work with Lac Varniſh; then 
1 grind Coln's Earth and Gumboge with the * 


 rarniſhing 


Spirit and the Gum 1s united. 
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this Varniſh muſt be bright and clear: with that Colour lay 


your work alſo once or twice over; let it dry, and then do 
it over with Varniſh only, and fift the Gold Duſt, or what 
eli you defign to do it over with. If your Work or Table is 
large, you lay the Varniſh on one Place after another; for 


the Varniſh would in one Place before you have done 


Gifting the other. And after you have fifted your Work all 


over, and it is thorough dry, then give it 12 or 16 Lays 
more of clear Varniſh, after which {mooth and poliſh it as 


A very fine Varniſh for a Violin. 


T O make this to Perfection, you muſt have three Glaſſes 
before you: In the firſt you put of the fineſt Gum 
Lacca eight Ounces, Sandarac three or four Ounces, both 
very finely pulveriz'd; upon this pour of the beſt rectiſied 
Spirit of Wine, ſo much till it ſtand four Inches above the 
Ingredients whendiffolv'd, ſtrain it through a Cloath, and put 
it cloſed up in a ſtill Place to ſettle ; in a few Days the 1 op 
will be clear, which decant off into another Glaſs, and pre- 
ſerve it from Duſt. 

In the ſecond Glaſs put of Dragon's-Blood five Ounces, 
and of Red Wood three Ounces, diſſolve and extract it with 
the ſame Spirit of Wine. 

In the third Glaſs diſſolve of Colophons three Ounces, 
Aloe Suecotring two Ounces, Orleris 3 Qunces ; and when 
altogether is extracted, then pour the Matters of the three 
Glaſſes into one, cloſe it up, and let it ſettle; then pour off 
what's clear at Top, and filter the reſt 2 2 brown Pa- 
per. If you find the Varniſh too thin, exhale it a little 
over a gentle Heat, and you will have a fine Red Varniſh, 
which will gild Pewter, and be of extraordinary Uſe for 
of Violins, Oc. | 


A choice Varniſh which cannot be hurt by Wet. 


T AK E Gum ö as much as you pleaſe, beat it finc, 

ut it into a Glaſs, and pour of high rectified Brandy 
four Inches high over it; then cloſe the Glaſs with 2 
Bladder, ſet it for 24 Hours on a warm Oven for the Gum 
to diſſolve, after which put the Glaſs in Zaln. Mar. till the 
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Smallcoal Fire, let it boil for two Hours (if you can do it 
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+ A fine Marbling on Mood, or Japanning. 
. Hor: KE of the beſt tranſparent yellow Amber what 


Quantity you pleaſc, beat it to a Powder, put it in a 
clean Crucible which is glaz'd within, let it melt over a gentle 
Charcoal Fire, and ſtir it well, to kcep it from burning; then 
you it upon a ſmooth, clean Marble Table, let it cool, and 

at it again to Powder, Take aſterwards clear Turpentine, 
and in a Glaſs warm it in hot Sand, put in it the beaten 
Amber, let it boil and diflolve gently together, till it is of a 
Conſiſtence fit to be uſed with a Pencil, ſtrain it through a 
Cloath and you will have the fineſt Lac Varniſh that can bc 
had; and although it is of a browni{h Colour, yet when laid 
on, it has a fine clear Gloſs. 

The Colours wherewith you marble, are the following ; 
Lampblack, Brown-red, Oker, Vermillion; theſe four are 
ground with Linſced Oil: Venice White Lead is ground 
with Nut Oil. | 

For a White, Jay your firſt Ground with Linſecd 
Oil, and if there are any Holes in the Wood, fill them up 
with Calk, tempered with Size. For a black Ground lay it 
firſt with Lampblack and Size; when the Ground is dry, 
mix the Vermillion with the before defcrib'd Lac Varniſh, 
and unh a Bruſh Pencil lay it on with an even and quick 
Hand; repeat this three or four times, till it is bright 
and fine. and lay the Varniſh by it ſelf over it twice or 


- thrice: Then mix your other Colours with the Varniſh in 
an Oiſter-Shell, or in little Cups, and with them Marble 


1 


upon what ground you have prepared, in Imitation of what- 
ever you deſign. 5 


A fine Geld Varniſb, arherectith one may. gild ſilver d or 


| _— T hings, ith ſo much Luſtre as if done ith 
Gold. | 


AKE of the fineſt Gam Lacca in Grains eight Ounces, 
clear Gum Sandarac two Ounces, Dragon's Blood one 
Ounce and a half, Colophormum or black Roſin one Ounce 
and a half, beat all together into Powder, and put it into a 
Quart of high re&ified Spirit of Wine, which is ſtrong 
enough to light Gunpowder; put it in warm Sand over a 


In 
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in a Baln. Mar. it is better) or fo long till it is diffoly'd as 
much as 3 then let it cool; wring it through a Cloath 

| 


into a Glaſs, ſo as to ſeparate the Droſs that might have 
been in the Ingredients ; this you lay on over any Thing 
that has either been ſilver d or tinn'd, three or four times, 
and it will reſemble the brigheft Gold. If you will have 


the gold Colour ſtill higher, you only add about two Grains 


of Gurgummi, two Grains of the beſt Aloepatica, and one 
Grain els fineſt Dragon's Blood, boiling it up, and ſtraining 
it through a Cloath into another Glaſs, 

When you uſe it, * the Glaſs into a Baſon with Water 
over a gentle Charcoal Fire, in order to make the Varniſh 
fluid; it is alſo requiſite to warm the Work before you be- 
gin to varniſh it. 


eee S442 dee 


Of Corar WORK. 


To make Red Coral Branches, for the Embelliſbment of 
Grotto's 21 


| AKE clear Roſin, diſſolve it in a Braſs Pan; to one 
Ounce thereof add two Drams of the finglt Vermil- 
lion; when you have ſtirr d it well together, and you 
have choſe your Twigs and Branches, peal'd and dry d, take 
a Pencil and paint theſe Twigs all over, whilſt the Compo- 
fition is warm, and ſhape them in Imitation of natural Coral 
of a black Thorn; when done, hold it over 4 gentle Coal Fire, 
turn the Branch with your Hand about, and it will make it 
he all over ſmooth — even, as if poliſh'd. 

In the ſame Manner you may with white Lead prepare 
white, and with Lampblack, black Coral. 

A Gentleman may with very little x pence build a Grotto 
of Glais Cinders, which may be eaſily had, Pebbles, or Pie- 


ces of large Flint, and embelliſh it with ſuch counterfeit 


Coral, picces of Looking Glaſs, Oiſter, Muſcle and Snail- 
Shells, Moſs, pieces of Chalk, Oar, CY. The Cement to 
bind and Cement them together, you have Direction how to 
prepare under the Article of Cements, 
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The Art of Preparing Colours for PAIN TER 
LiMNERs, &c. 


' 


I. Of BL ve-CoLovuss. 


| To make or prepare Ultramarine. 
JAKE of Lazur-Stone or Lapus Lazuli the 


WY blue Veins, calcine them in a Crucible ona 
Charcoal Fire, and quench them in Vinegar 
wh this repeat twice; then grind them on a 
hard Stone to an impalpable Powder. 
When it is thus grounded, then take white 


Q d 

| Rofin, Pitch, new Wax, Maſtick and Tur- F in 
pentine, of each fix Ounces; Frankincenſe and Linſeed Oil, P'*P®"! 
of each two Ounces; let it altogether diſſolve over a gentle 


Fire ; ſtir it well with a wooden Spatula, in order to unite! 7 
them together; then pour it into clean Water, continually A 
ſtirring it, take it out, and preſerve it from Duſt for Ule. 

When you go to prepare your Ultramarine, take to each 


Pound of the pulveriz'd Ultramarine 20 Ounces of the ben f 
Maſs. The Maſs you diſſolve before a gentle Warmth by bare! 
Degrees, in a Pipkin, and fling the Powder in it by little ard Silver 
little, whilſt it is diſſolving; after your Powder is all in, and ere 
well incorporated with the Maſs, then pour it into a Pan iſ te F: 
with cold Water, form it into little Tents or Drops; but to out of 

vent its ſticking to ones Fingers, you muſt anoint them cit 
with Linſeed Oil; thoſe Tents or Drops you lay again into hang 
freſh cold Water for 15 Days, ſhifting the Water every other Ii Pes 


Day. 
Then 


Then take and put them in a clean earthen well glaz'd 
or Baſon, and pour warm Water on them; when that 

cold, pour it off, and — freſh warm Water to it; this you 
peat till the Tents or Drops begin to diſſolve, which will 
zen turn the Water into a blue Colour. 

When the Water is of a fine blue Tincture, and cold, then 
ur that into another clean earthen Cup or Baſon, and pour. 
nore warm Water upon the remaining Tents; when that 
lo is colour'd, pour it off, and freſh on, repeating this till 
ze Water receives no more Tincture. 3 
Let the tinftur'd Waters ſtand for 24 Hours to ſettle, after 
hich you will ſee a Greafineſs on the Surface; which, with 
be Water * you pour off gently, and put freſh clean 
Vater upon the Settling, ſtirring it well together, and pourin 
t through a fine Hair Sieve into a clean Bowl; the Sieve will 
tract ſome of the ſlimy or greaſy Matter, that might remain 
nit; and after you have waſh'd your Sieve, and repeated the 
ext Settling, pouring it through with clear Water, three 
imes running, then . it ſettle; pour off the Water, and 


TTERg 


zuli the let it dry of itſelf. Thus you will have a fine Ultramarine. 
ble on 2 

Vinegar WTo prepare a curious Blue Colour, little inferior to Ultra- 
n a marine, out of Blue Smalt. 


e white O do this you grind your Smalt very fine, and 2 8 
» 


d Tur- in every Reſpe& as you have been taught be 
ed Oil, preparing of Ultramarine 


o unitellh © To prepare à curious Blue Colour out of Silver. 
Ute rn Silver very thin, neal it thoroughly, and 


quicken or anoint it a little over with Quickſilver z 
of | the then put of the ſharpeſt diftill'd Vinegar, in which you 
nth by have difſoly'd ſome Sal Armoniac, into a Glaſs; hang the 


le ard Silver Slips over it, ſo as not to touch the Vinigars cover it 
n, and very cloſe, and put it into a warm Place, ſo that thereb 
54 Pan the Fumes of the Vinegar may be raiſed a little, which extra 


but to out of the Silver a moſt beautiful Ultramarine, and hangs 
them itſelf upon the Silver Slips; wipe them off into a Shell, and 
1 into hang the Siver _ over the Vinegar again, well cloſed; 
other repeat this till all the Tincture is drawn out of the Silver, 


Then Another 
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Another Method ts extract a fine Blue out of Silver. 
18 AKE of the fineſt Silver as much as you will, 7 or $ 


Ounces, and diflolve it in a clear and ſtrong Spirit of 
Nitre ; then draw off Half of the Spirit of Nitre, and ſet the 
Glaſs in a damp and cool Place, and the Silver will over 
Night ſhoot in fine Cryſtals, not unlike Saltpetre ; then pour 

the Spirit of Nitre clear from it, put the Cryſtals into Gl 
Plates, and let them ſtand in a warm Place cl they fall into 
Flower ; then grind it with as much clear Sal Armoniac, 
which is ſublim'd over common Kitchin-Salt, ſet it together 
in the open Air, till you ſee the Maſs turns of a blue ct 

reeniſh Hue ; then put it together into a Cucurbit with 2 
5 Head to it, and ſublime it, and the Sal Armoniac will 
carry the Anim. Lun. up along with it; after this grind the 
Silver that's left at the Bottom of the Matraſs with freſh 
Sal Armoniac, and ſublime it as before; this repeat till all 
the Animus, or the fine blue Tincture is drawn out of the 
Silver: The Water you evaporate over a gentle Fire, and 
you will recover your Sal Armoniac again; the TinQure you 
dry and preſerve. It is a fine and beautiful Colour, fit to 
be uſed for the moſt curious Painting or Limning. 


| Another Method. 
AKE of the fineſt Silver as much as you will, beat it very 


thin; and with four Times as much Quickſilver make 
it into an Amalgama, ring it through a Leather, and drive 
all the Mercury afterwards from it; thus you will have a fine 
Silver Calx, which diſſolve in clear Aqua Fortis, the Quan- 
tity whereof muſt be as little as poſſible; when it is diſſolv d, 
let the Water evaporate, and the Silver will remain at 
the Bottom like damp Aſhes ; pour over it ſome Sal Armo- 
niac mix'd with ſharp white Wine Vinegar, let it ſettle and 
clear; then pour off the Vinegar, and keep the Settling at 
the Bottom for a Month well 155d up, to prevent the Icaſt 
Evaporation, and you will find a very curious blue Colour. 


To prepare a Blue Colour out of Verdegreaſe. 


'T-ALE' al Armoniac and Verdegreaſe, of each x 


Ounces, mix it with Water of Tartar well together we 
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a Paſte, 1 this into a Phial, and top it clofe ; let it ſtand for 
ſeveral ys, and you will haye a fine blue Colour, 


Another Aer bod. 


T AKE Sal Armoniac one Part, Verdigreaſe two b 

beat them both to a Powder, and mix it with a little white 
Lead ; then incorporate it G__ with Oil of Tartar, put 
it into a Glaſs andcloſe it well; put it afterwards in a Loaf 
and bake it in a Baker's Oven; as ſoon as the Loaf is bak'd 
enough, your Colour will be ready. 


Another Method to prepare a fine blue Colour. 


T AKE Quickfilver two Parts, Sulphur three Parts, Sal 

Armomac four Parts, mix and beat it all well together, 
temper it with Water, put it into a well glaz'd Pipkin into 
2 Furnace, over. a Coal Fire, and when you ſee a blue 
Smoak ariſe, take it off and let it cool, then break the Utenſil, 
and you will find a fine Sky Blue, not unlike Ulrramarine. 


To make Venice Sky Blue. 


AK E Quick-Lime one Pound, mix and work it with 

ſharp White Wine Vinegar into a Dough ; let it ſtand for 
half an Hour, and when hard, pour more Vinegar to it, in 
order to make it ſoft; when done, add to it two Ounces 
of pulveriſed fine Indigo, mix it firſt well together, ſet it 
into a Glaſs Veſſel for 20 Days under a warm Miſt, after 
which time ſee whether it is of a fine Colour; if not, ſet it 
again as long as before in the Miſt, and 1t will then come 
to its Perfection. f 7 


n . N E FEY? N FERN 


II. Of ſeveral RED Corov Rs. 


To make fine Lake out of Coc hi neal. 


AKE Cochineal cight Ounces, Alum one Pound, 
fine and clean Wool eight Pound, fine powdered Far- 


tar half a Pound, Bran of Rye eight Handfuls; boil 


the Bran in about three Gallons of Water, more or leſs, it is 
5 0 no 
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no great Matter; put it over Night to ſettle, and pour it 
through a Flannel to have it clear and fine; then take a Cop. 

er Kettle, large enough to contain the Wool; pour half of cb 
Pran Water and half clean Water tou, ſo much as you think 
ſufficient to boil the Wool in it; let it boil, then add the 
above Tartar and Alum to it, and put in the Wool; let 
it alſo boil for two Hours, turning all the while the Wool up 
and down, in order to cleanſe it thoroughly ; after it ha 
boil'd that Time, put the Wool into a Net, to drain our the 
Wet: Take then the other half of the Bran- Water, and 
pour to it as much clean Water, and let it boil; after it is well 
boiled, put in Cochineal, which before muſt be ground very 
fine with four Ounces of white Tartar; you muſt ſtir it conti- 
nually about, whilſt it is boiling, to prevent its running over; 
then put in the Wool, and let it bot] tor an Hour and a 
halt, keeping it all the while turning about; after the Wod| 
has attracted the Colour, put it again into a Net, let the Wet 
drop off, and you will have it of a Scarlet Colour. 

This Colour may indecd be done in another Manner, and 
of a brighter Luſtre, in a Pewter Kettle, with Tin and 
Aqua Fortis, but the above Method is ſufficient for the pur: 

ole defignd, and may be made by Anybody, without the 
mplements which-are requir'd to dye it the other Way. 


To extract the Lake out of the Scarlet Wool. 


AK E clean Water about fix or ſeven Gallons, diſſolve 

thercin as much Pot Aſhes as will make it a good 
ſharp Lee, filtrate it through a Filt or Flannel Bag to make 
it very clear; in this put the Wool, let it well boil in: 
Kettle, till it is white again, and the Lee has contracted al 
the Colour; then par it again through a clean Filt or Bag, 
and ſqueeze out the Wool; take then two Pound of Alum, 
let it diflolve in Water and pour it in the colour'd Les ;; ſti 
it well together and it will curdle and turn to a thick Sub- 
ſtance of a Paſte, pour it again into a clean Bag, and th 
Lake will remain in the Bag, but the Lee will run clcar 
from it; and in caſe it ſhould ſtill run colour'd from it, you 
malt let it boil with a little of the diſſolv'd Alum, which 
will wholly curd it, and keep the Lake back. 

When the Lake in this Manner 1s in the Bag, you pou 
clear Water over it, in order to clear it from the Alum or Salt 
that might ſtill remain in it, and take a Plate of Pies 
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ur it pour the Lake through a Paper Cone that 
2 has a ſmall 2 at the Point, in little Drops or Tents 
of the WW upon it, and when dry, put them up for Uſe. 

think You mult obſerve, that in Caſe the Liquid ſhould fall 
dd the WW ſhort in boiling the Wool, you muſt recruit it, not with cold, 
| ; let WM but with warm Water. 

ool up If you can get the Sharings of Scarlet Cloath, you will 
it ha fave your ſelf much Trouble, by only boiling them in the 
ut — Lee, and proceeding as has been directed. | 

In | 

: well Another Method. 

Very 

md = Gat Lee of Aſhes or Tartar, to this put a little 
; over; diffolv'd Alum, and pour it in a wide Glaſs Utenfil ; 
and 4 then take Cochincal, put it into a cloſe Linnen Bag, a 

> Wool ſwing it backwards and forwards in the Lee, till all the Co- 
ze Wet Jour is extracted; then take lukewarm Alum Water, pour as 

much into the Lee as will curdle it; pour the curdled Lee 

er, and _ 2 Flannel, ſweeten it off eee Sou Water, then 
in and you dry the Colour on a Piece of Plaiſter of Paris, as before 
e pur- directed. : 

"a To make fine Vermillion. 


AKE two Parts of Quickfilver, and one third of 

Sulpher, put it into a Pipkin, and melt the Sulpher . 
and the Quickfilver together; when it is cold, then grind it 
well upon a Stone, and put it into a Glaſs, which beforehand 
has been laid over with a Coat of an Inch thick ; then make 


2 Colfin of Clay for the Glaſs to ſtand in, ſet this on a 


Triver, firſt over a ſlow Fire; put a Cover of Tin, with a 
litle Hole in the Middle upon the Glaſs, and Jute it all 
round; put an Iron Wire through the Hole, for to ſtir 
it about, augment your Fire by Degrees, and watch your 
Claſs carefully ; for you will ſee ſeveral colour'd Smoaks 
proceed from the Matter in the Glaſs, but keep on aug- 
menting your Fire, till you ſee the Smoak comes out of a red 
crimſon Colour, then it is enough; take off the Fire, let it 
cool, and you will have a fine Vermillion. ; 

Before you uſe it to paint or write therewith, take as 
much Vermillion as you will, and grind it well with good 
White-Wine on a Stone, and after that with the White of 
Eggs; add a ſmall Matter of Aloepatica to it; make it 
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. Brandy, and ſet it to d 
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up in little Cakes, and when dry, wa them by for Uſe, 
When you uſe them, grind or dilute them with clear Pump- 
Water, and a little White of Eggs; and if it will not floy 
readily from the Pen, mix a life Myrrh among it. 


How to purify Vermillion. 


HE Vermillion being made of Mercury and Sulpher, 
the Impurities which it has contracted of thoſe Mine- 
rals muſt be ſubſtracted, and this is done in the following 
Manner : | 
Grind the Pieces of Vermilion with Water a Stone, 
and put it on glaz d Plates to dry; then pour Urin upon it, 
and mix it thoroughly with it, ſo that it may fwim over it; 
let it thus ſtand, and when the Vermillion is ſettled, 
ur off that Urin, and put freſh upon it; let that ſtand over 
Nigbe, repeat this four or five Days ſucceſſively, till the 
Vermillion is well cleanſed; then pour the White of Eggs 
over it, mix it up therewith, and ſtir it well together . a 
Spatula of Nut- Tree; let it ſtand again, when ſettled- pour 
it off, and put freſh on; repeat this three or four Times, 
covering your Utenſil every Time cloſe, to keep the Duſt 
from Ellis into it, which elſe would take off the Beauty 
of the Colour: When you uſe this Vermillion, dilute it 
with Gum-Water. 


Another Method. 


| RIND the Vermillion with the Urin of a Child, ot 
in the Sun. 

it you will have the Vermillion of a high Colour and free 
from its black Hue, then put into the Brandy or Urin a little 
Saffron, and grind your Vermillion with it. 


To make a fine Purple Colour. 


M E LT one Pound of Tin, after which put two Ounces 
of Quickfilver to it; ſtir it ſo long together, till 


it is an Amalgama; then take Sulpher and Sal Armoniac, f 


cach one Pound, grind it fine, and mix it up with the Amal- 
gama, in a Stone-Mortar, or wooden Bowl; put it into 


a Glaſs, which is well coated with Clay, fer it firſt over a 
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tle Fire, and augment it by Degrees, ſo as to kee 
— Motion; inthe Matter — - Stick, and when — 
rceive it to be of a yellow Colour, take off the Fire, and 
et it cool, and you will have a fine Gold Colour, beſides a 
beautiful Purple. 
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III. Of all Sorts of Co Lou Rs extracted from 
Flowers, Ce. 


How to extract a Tellow, Blue, Violet, and other Colors. 


REPARE a middling ſharp Lee out of Lime, and 

Soda or Pot-Aſhes, in this boil the Flowers or 

Leaves of fingle Colours, over a flow Fire, fo long till 
the Tincture of the Flower is quite extracted, which you 
may know when the Leaves turn pale, and the Lee is of a 
fine Colour. This Lee put afterwards in a glaz'd Pip- 
kin or Pan, and boil it a little, putting in ſome Roach 
Alum; then pour the Lees off into a Pan with clean 
Water and you will ſee the Colour precipitate to the Bottom; 
let it well ſettle, then pour that Water off, and pour on freſh ; 
this you repeat till the Tincture is entirely cleans'd from 
the Lee and Alum, and the freer it is thereof, the finer 


will be your Colour. The Settlement is a fine Lake, which 


ou ſpread upon Linnen Cloaths, and lay them on clean 
iles in the Shadow to dry. | 

Yon may dry your Colours =_ a Plate of Plaiſter of 
Paris, or for Want of that on a 
them will do better, and dry the Colours quicker than the 
Method teached beforc. 

To the Receipt for extracting the TinCtures out of 
Flowers, Leaves, Herbs, and Plants, by Diſtillation, which 
has been already inſerted p. 143. I only add, that it will 
be adviſcable to preſerve the firſt Droppings of the 
Extraction that fall into the Receiver, by themſelves, 


they yielding the fineſt and moſt beautiful Colour. Care 


muſt be alto taken, not to bruiſe the tender Leaves of the 
: N 3 Flowers 


om 


iece of Chalk; either of 
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Flowers, elſe the coarſe Juice will diſtill along with the 
Tuncture, and make it of an unpleaſant Hne. Such Leaves 
that are firm and ſtrong, require not that Care. 


Mr. Kunkel's Merhod of extracting the Colours out of 
E Flowers, &c. 


Take, ſays he, high re&ified Spirit of Wine, which is 
without any Phlegm, and pour it over a Herb or Flower, 
which 1 will, and it the Leaves of Plants are large and 
coarſe, cut chem ſmall, but I leave the Leaves of Flowers 
whole ; 2s Toon as I perceive the Spirits tinctur'd, I pour it 
of. and put on freſh; when that is tinctured, and I find 
both Colours of an Fquality, I put them together ; but if 
they differ, | put each tcparate by itſelf, after which I diſti 
the Spirit of Wine from it, to a very little, ſo that I may 
take it out of the Cucurbit, and then put it into a China Tei 
Saucer, a Glaſs Cup, or a ſmall Matraſs, and let it evaporate 
over a flow Fire x pk comes to ſome thickneſs, or, if you 
will, quite dry; but this muſt be done very ſlowly, on Ac- 
count of the Jenderneſs of the Colour. | 
Some Flowers will change their Colours and produce 
quite different ones, and this the blue Flowers are moſt ſub- 
ject to; to prevent which, one muſt be very flow and care- 
ful in diſtilling them: I have never had ſo much Trouble 
with any other colour'd Flowers as the Blue ones, and yet, 
I cannot boaſt that I have obtain'd a blue Colour from Flowers 
to my Satistaction. The whole Matter depends chiefly upon 
Care; Practice will be the beſt Teacher. 
By this Method one may preſently ſee what Flowers or 
Plants are fit for Uſe, for by only infuſing ſome in a little 
Spirit of Wine, it will ſoon ſhew what Colours they will 


produce, 
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IV. Of GREEN CoLO us. 


How to make good V, erdegreaſe. 


AKE ſharp Vinegar, as much as you will, clean 
| Copper Flakes, one Pound, Salt three Quarters of 4 
Pound, red "Tartar eight Qunces, Sal Armoniac two 
Ounces, Leven twelve Ounces ; bcat what is to be beaten 
to a fine Powder, and mix it all wih the Vinegar well to- 
ether; put it into a new well glaz'd Pan, cover it with a 
id, and Jute it with Clay; then bury it for 14 or 20 Days 
in Horſe-Dung. Take it out again, pour off the Vinegar 
gently, and you will have good Verdegreale. 


Another. 


F AKE a well glaz'd Pan or Pot, put into it good ſharp 
Vinegar, then take of thin Copper Slips a pretty large 
Quantity, pur them into a Crucible, and ſet the fame 
into the Pan with Vincgar, fo that the Vinegar may 
not touch the Copper; then lute the Cover well with Clay 
to keep out the Air; thus put the Pan in'o Horle Dung, or 
into a warm Place, for 25 Days; then take it out again, open 
it, and you will find the Verdegreaſe hang to the Copper 
Slips; ſcrape the Verdigreaſe with a Knife off the ſaid Slips, 
1 let it fall into the Vinegar; aſter which, cloſe up the Pan 
again as you did before, put it into the Dung or a warm Place, 
and thus repeat it till the Copper is all conſum' d: The Verdi- 
reaſe will ſettle at the Bottom of the Pan, which, after you 
E gently poured off the Vinegar from it, you may put 


up for Uſe. | 
Another eafier Method to make Verdegreaſe. 


* AKE a Copper Kettle or Bowl, put into it good ſharp 
Vinegar ; ſet it in the Heat of the Sun to dry, and you 


will have fine Verdegreaſe ; after you have taken it out of 
the Kettle or Bowl, you may pour more Vinegar, and repeat 
it as often as you think proper. 

; | N 4 . 
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To make a fine Verdegreaſe for Dyers. 


IRS T take four Pound of Tartar, two pound of Salt, 

one pound of Copper-Aſhes, one pound and a half af 
good Vinegar; then take a Crucible or an unglaz d Pan, 
take an Handful of Tartar, and fling it into the Crucible, 
alſo one Handful of Salt, and a Handful of Copper Aſhes; 
fling all in one after another, till the Crucible or Pan is full ; 
then pour on the Vinegar, and ftir it well together, till the 
Ingredients are thorough wet, and are turned to a black Co- 
Jour ; cover the Pan, and Jute it cloſe with Clay, to prevent 
the Air coming to 1t; put it for a Fortnight or three Weeks 
in hot Horſe-Dung, and you will have good Verdegreaſc. 
If you will have it dry, hang it up in a Bladder in the Air, 


Another Method. 


T AKE Vinegar in which has been ſteep'd ſome Copper, 
and one Pound of ſearc'd Salt; mix the Salt with fo 
much Vinegar as to make it of a Subſtance; then put it 
into a Copper Veſſel, cloſe it up, and put it ina damp Place; 
and after it has ſtood ſome Days, you will have a good Ver- 
digreaſc. | 


Another Method. 


T* KE an old Kittle or Copper, and ſcour itclean with Sand; 
then take Vinegar and Honey, of cach an equal Quan- 


tity, mix it together, and ſtrike it all over the Inſide of the 


Kittle; then take ſcarc'd Salt, and ſprinkle it upon the 
Honey, ſo as to ſtick to it; have a Board, made with a 
good many Holes, and cover the Kittle therewith; then 
turn your Kittle with the Board upon hot Horſe- Dung; 
cover it all over with the Dung, and let it ſtand for eight 
Days together, and you will find a fine Verdegreaſe. 


| A fine Verdezreaſe for Limners. 


5 AKE Copper-Slips or Filings, put them into a ſtrong 

- Copper-Box, with a Cover to it; pour ſome Vinegar 
mix't up with a little Honey, into it; ſet. it in the Sun, or 
in a warm Place for fourteen Days, and the Vinegar will be 


turn d 
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turn d Blue; which pour into a Glaſs, and cloſe it well up; 
then put more Vinegar and Honey upon the r | 
e Vinegar:. 


and proceed as before, till they don't tincture t 
What you have gather'd up in Glaſſes, put in the Sun or a 
warm Place, till it becomes of a proper Thickneſs; then 
= it on a Stone, and temper it with a little Gum-W ater : 
f you will have it of a Graſs- Green, mix it with a little 
Sap-Green. 


How to make Sap-Green. 


A UT a Fortnight or three Weeks before Michael- 
mas take as many Slows as you pleaſe, maſh them a 
little, and put them into a clean glaz'd Pan; ſprinkle them 
well over with powder'd Alum, and let them ſtand in a hot 
Place for 24 Hours; then pour upon them a clear Lee, put 
it upon a Fire, and give it a flow Boiling, ſo long till it has 
boil d away a good Quantity; then take it off the Fire, let it 
cool, and pour it through a Cloath ; what comes through 
it, put up in a Bladder, and hang it in the Air to dry; after- 
wards keep it always hanging in a dry Place, or in the 
Chimney-Corner; and when you have occaſion to uſe it, take 
as much as you want and dilute it with clear Water: If, it 
oe turn too much upon the Yellow, mix it with a little 
80. | 


Another finer Sap-Green. 


AKE of blue Lilies that Part of the Leaf which is of a 

* fine blue Colour, for the reſt is of no uſe, and ſtamp them 
well in a Stone-Mortar; then put upon them a Spoonful], or ac- 
cording to the Quantity of the Leaves, two or more Spoon- 
fuls of Water, wherein before has been diffolv'd alittle Alum 
and Gum-Arabick, and work it well together in the Mor- 
tar; then ſtrain it through a Cloath, put it in Muſcle-Shells, 
and ſet them in the Sun to dry. | | 


Another Method. 


FTER you have proceeded as before, fling ſome 
powder'd Quick-Lime over it, before you ſtrain it in 


a Cloath, and put it up in Muſcle-Shells. 
| Ao: her 
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Another Method. 
EAT the blue Leaves of Lilies.in a Stone- Mortar, 


= ſtrain it through a fine Cloath into Muſcle-Shells, and 


fling ſome powder'd Alum over it, to one more than another, 


in order to make the Colour of different Shades. 


To prepare a fine green Colour. 


TEMPER Indigo and yellow Orpiment with Gum. 

Water; grind it fine, and mix with it a little of Ox e- 
Fiſh-Gall, and you will have a pleaſant Green. You may 
ſhade it with Indigo or Sap Green, and heighten it wich 
Dutch Pink. 


488828288 228 K SASH, 


V. Of Wulil TE CoLouRs. 


To make fine White Lead, 
Tu ſome caſt Sheet-Lead, cut it into Plates 


of abour two Inches wide, and fix or cight Inches 

long, make thro' cach of them a Hole, to draw 
a String through; then have an oaken Veſſel, about two 
Foot high, into this put two Quarts of good Vinegar, and 2 
Handful of Salt; hang your flatted Leads over the Vinegar 
in the Veſſel, and cover it; ſet it over a gentle Coal 
Fire, fo long till it is boiling hot; then take it off and put it 
for ten Days in a warm Place; then take off the Cover, 
take out the Leads, which will be covered with a white 
Colour on both Sides, a Finger's thick, which you ſcrape off 
with a Knife, put it into a clean Baſon; then hang the Leads 
again in the wooden Veſſel, and proceed as before, ſcraping 
the Colour once every ten Days; grind the Colour in a Stone- 
Mortar with clean Water to a Paſte, and put it up in clean 
Pans to dry. 


Another 


Mortar, 
Ils, and 
nother, 
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Another Merhod to make White Lead. 
2 long and flat Pieces of Lead, hang them in a 
8 


laz d Pan, or rather in an earthen ſquare Veſſel, 
which is pitch d the Inſide; but before you hang the Lead in 
the Veſſel, pour in it good Vinegar, heated; cover it cloſe, 
lute it to keep out the Air, and put it in a warm Place 
for a Month or five Wecks; then take off the Cover, and 
ſcrape the White Lead which hangs about the Lead; this 
ou repeat every Fortnight or three Weeks, and you wall 
ave good White Lead. ' 


To prepare another <ehite Colour. 


TAKE Quick-Lime, mix with it calcined Egg. Shells; 
grind theſe two Ingredients with Goat's-Milk very 
fine, and it is fit to paint withal. 


A good white Colour. 


AKE Crown-Glaſs, and beat it to an impalpable Powder; 
take alſo fine pulveriz d Sulpher, mix it together in a 
Pan with a Cover to it, Jute it cloſe, and put it upon a 
Charcoal Fire, ſo as to make the Pun red het all over: 
When it is thus heated, take off the Fire, and let it cool; 
then take off the Cover, grind the Matter upon a Stone with 
clear Water, and temper it with either Oil or Gum-Water: 
It will give a good white Colour, 


A fine white Colour, for Painting in Miniature. 


T AK E four Ounces of good Biſmuth, and beat it fine; 
then dilute it in eight Ounces of the beſt clarified 
Aqua Fortis, pour the Diſſolution into a Glaſs, and put a little 
Salt-Water into it, and the Biſmuth will precipitate to the 
Bottom, in a Snow-white Powder ; pour off the Water, 
ſweeten the Powder well with clean Water from the Sharp- 
neſs of the Aqua Fortis; then dry it, and keep it carefully 
from Duſt: When you uſe it, dilute it with Gum-Water. 


How 
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How to refine White Lead extraordinary fine. 


AKE fine White Lead, grind it upon a Stone with 
white-Wine Vinegar, and it will turn black; then take 
an carthen Diſh full of Water, waſh your grounded White 
Lead well, and let it ſettle; then drain the Water gently 
from it, grind it once more. upon a Stone with Vinegar, 
and waſh it again; this repeat three or four Times, and 
ou will have a curious fine White, that's fit for the niceſt 
Work, both in Oil and Water Colours. 


How to prepare the Egg- Shells for White. 


OAK the Egg-Shells three or four Days in good 

ſharp Vinegar; then waſh them in clear Water, dry 
them in the Heat of the Sun; beat them to a fine Powder, 
and grind them on a Stone, 


2828285 979 775 OOO OOOUS 
IX. Of ſeveral BLACK CoLovuxrs. 


To burn Lampblack, in order to make it finer, and of « 
| better Colour. 


AKE a Fire-Shovel, hold it ſo long in the Fire till 
| it is red hot; then fling your Lamp-black upon it, 
and when it has done ſmoaking, it is enough. 


How to make a finer Lampblack than what is ordinarily 
; fald in Colour or Chandler Shops. 


AVE a Lamp with a large Wick of Cotton, ſtor'd 

plentifully with Oil; fix over the Lamp a Sort of Ca- 
nopy, made of Tin or Iron; the Smoak which ſettles to it, 
ſweep off with a Feather, and preſcrve jt from Duſt. Whcn 
you uſe it, temper it with Oil or Gum- Water. 
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To make a Black of Trotter-Bones. 


xs hy KE as many Trotter-Bones as you pleaſe, burn 


them in a clean Crucible, and quench them in dam 


Linnen Rags ; grind them with fair Water, before you uſe 


Gum with it: 
Umber for Shades, in Carnation or Fleſh Colour. 


his Black is fit to be mix'd with Lake and 


To make Toory-Black. 


AKE the Shavings or Raſpings of Ivory, which you 
may eafily have at the Comb-Makers; mix them up 
with a little Linſeed Oil, put them into a Pan or Crucible, 
and lute it cloſe, leaving only a little Hale in the Middle of the 
Cover ; ſet it in a Coal Fire, andlet it ſtand till you perceive 
no more Smoak ; then take it off, and ſet 1t in Sand, putting 
another Pan or Crucible that's entire, over it; when cold, 


you will have the fineſt black Colour that can be prepared. 


Another Method to burn Ivory either Black or White. 


* a Crucible with the Waſtes of Ivory, or Harts- 
Horn, lute it well, and put it in a Fire, and when 
the Phlegm, Spirit, Oil, and fluid Salts have left them, 
they will be of a very fine black Colour; but if you keep 
them longer in the Fire; they will turn as white as Snow. 


A Cherry-Stone-Black. 


F ILL a Crucible with Cherry-Stones, cover and lute it 
well; let them firſt dry by Degrees, then burn them to 
a Coal; afterwards beat them to Powder, and moiften it with 
Gum Dragrant Water; form it into little Balls, and they are 
ready to uſed when Occaſion ſerves, either for Oil or 
Water-Colours. 


Several 


Several Methods of GiLDpiNnG, 


A particular Way of Gilding, for ſuch Painters or Gil. 
ders as are oblig'd to perform it in the open Air, 
where the Leaf Gold cannot be manag'd, on Account 
of the Wind. | 


AK E thin Pewter Leaves, ſtrike them over with z 
Gold Ground, or Gold Size, and when you are 
oblig'd to gild any Thing that's high, and you have 

no ſhelrer to keep off the Wind, you lay only the Size on 
your Work ſomething ſtronger, in order to make the Pey- 
ter gilded Leaves ſtick on the better. | 


How. to gild upon Word, Picture Frames, or any ot ber 
Sort of Work. | 


HE Wood muſt be firſt well ſmooth'd, then twice or 
thrice ſtruck over with Size made out of the Shreds of 
Glove Leather, and grounded nine or ten Times over with 
Chalk; when it is dry, rub it well over with Durch 
Ruſhes, to make it even and ſmooth, then with a ſoft Hair 
Pencil lay it over with Size Water; after which lay on the 
Gold colour'd Ground, twice or three times ; when it 
is ' thorough dry, rub it over with a Linnen Rag, till it 
Jooks ooliſh'd ; then have your Leaf Gold ready cut upon 2 
Leather Cuſhion, and when (with a large Pencil, dipp'd in 
the ſtrongeſt Brandy you can ger) you have gone over your 
Work, be quick to lay on the Gold; when it 18 quite dry, 
poliſh it with a Tooth. 


How to prepare the Size for the Uſe juſt now mention d. 
T* K E two Pound of Cattings or Shreds of white Glove 


Leather, let it ſoak for ſome time in fair Water, and 
then boil it in a Pot with 10 Quarts of Water; let it boil to 
two or three Quarts, then ſtrain it through a Cloath into 2 
clean earthen Pan: You may try whether the Size 1s ſtrong 
enough 
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enough, by takin A little between your Fingers, to ſce 
8 4. Au it is of agluiſh Subſtance, and whether it will ſtick. 


, * 


To prepare the White Chalk. 


HEN you have made the Size, then take white 

Chalk, ſcrape it fine with a Knife, or grind it upon 
a Stone; and when you have diſſolv'd your Size over a Fire, 
and it is made hot, put in ſo much Chalk, as will make it of 
the Subſtance of a thick Paſte; keep it ſtanding for a quar- 
ter of an Hour, and then ſtir it well about with a hard Bruſh 
Pencil; add to this White Colour ſome more Size, and after 
you have mix'd it well and brought it to a proper Tempe- 
rature, lay it on your Wood which you gelle n to gild, 
by daubing it all over with a broad Pencil; — when you 
have done, let it thoroughly dry, before you lay on another 
Ground. This you 3 repeat 10 or 12 Times. 

When you have done laying on your Gold Ground then 
with a ſoft broad hair Pencil, moiſten'd with clear Water, 
go it all over, in order to ſmooth your Ground, and when dry, 
rub it, over with Dutch Ruſhes, or a Piece of new Lin- 
nen, ſmooth and fine. 


How to Bruns or Metallize Images of Plaiſter of Paris. 


T4 K E Ifinglaſs, ſteep it in very ſtrong Brandy, put it 
1 well clos'd in the Warmth, and it will diflolve; add to 
ta little Saffron, and mix it up with Metal Powder in 2 
Muſcle or Oyſter-ſhell, this ſtrike over your Image with a 
ſoft Hair Pencil; but before you do this, you muſt firſt ſtrike 
it over with Size-Water, mix'd with a little Red Lead. 


How to prepare the Norimbers Metal Powder of mix'd Co- 
lourss which gives a beautiful Luſtre when ſtrew'd upon 
Writings or Letters. 


TAKE the Filings of Copper, Braſs, Iron, Steel, or any 

other Metal, ſearce it through a fine Sieve, and put it 
into a clean Baton or ſuch like Utenfil, waſh it well with a 
clear and ſharp Lee, and when you have pour'd that off, 
waſh it dean Water, ſo long till you have cleanꝰd it 
from all its Soil. 


After 
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Afﬀer — Filings are thus cleans'd and dry, then take: 
{mooth Plate, either of Iron or Copper, lay it upon live Coal, 
and put one Sort of the Filings upon the Plate, ftirring i 
continually about with an Iron Spatula : As ſoon as the Me. 
tal is touch'd with the Heat, it changes into varieties of Co. 
lours, and that which ſuffers the greateſt Heat, will contract 
the darkeſt Colour, each Metal a different Sort. 

When you thus have done one Sort, proceed in the ſam: 
Manner with another, by which means you will have varie. 
ties of Colours, | 

Then take a Platting-Mill, ſuch as the Silver Wire Dray. 
ers uſe, or thoſe who are employ'd in plating of Gold, 
Silver or Copper Plate, which muſt be fitted with a Sor 
of Funnel a-top, through which the Filings may be con- 
vey'd to the Platting Rolls, which ought to be very exact and 

arallel to each other, made of the fineſt Steel, and po- 
iſh'd like a Looking Glaſs. When you are thus prepared, 
work it with Carefulneſs between the Rolls, and you wil 
have a moſt beautiful Powder, which ſparkles with al 
manner of Colours. | 

The Filings of Braſs produce a bright Gold Colour; the 
Copper a fine red Fire Colour; Iron and Steel all manner 
of Shades of Blue; Pewter, Marcafit, and Biſmuth, pro- 
duce a white Colour. : 


" To ſpor 4 White Horſe with Cole black Spots. 


8 AKE Letharge three Qunces, Quicklime fix Ounces; 
beat it fine and mix it together; put it into a Pan, and 
3 a ſharp Lee over it; then boil it, and you will have 2 
t Subſtance ſwim a-top, with which anoint the Horſe in 
ſuch Places you defign to have black, and it will turn to that 
Colour immediately 
It has the ſame Ecrect in changing Hair that's red into a 
black Colour, with ofily this Difference, vis. Take an equal 
Quantity of Lime and Letharge, and inſtead of boiling it 
with Lee, boil it only with freſh Water; what ſwims a-top, 
is fit for Uſe, and will anſwer your Expectation; what Hair 
ou anoint with ät in the Evening, will be black the next 
orning. 
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How to dapphe a Horſe. 


TALE in the Spring the large Buds of young Oak- 
Trees, mix it among the Horſe's Provender, and give it 
him three or four times to cat, and he will be appled, and 
continue ſo a whole Year ; the Buds of young Elm-Trecs 
will have the ſame Effect. 


PART VII. 
Of the Nature and Growth of SALTPETER. 


HE Earth being naturally ine lin d for the 
| 6 72 Generation of Saltpeter, there is no Occaſion 
da aſcribe the Growth thereof to the Urin and 
= HA Excrements of certain Animals; for this may 
WEE: ( be plainly ſeen in ſome particular Vegetables, 
es Wormwood, Cc. which although it grows 
in ſuch Places, where there has been none 
ſuch Excrement and Urin, when the Juice thereof is preſſed 
our, will of irſelf ſhoot into Saltpeter, as is often - 
rienced by Apothecaries and Chymiſts. However, it muſt 9 of 
difown'd that the Urin and Excrements, particular that of 
8 contributes not a little to the Growth thereof. 
Saltpeter is of ſuch an increafing Nature, that whatever 
Place is once impregnated therewith, its Ferments are multi- 
n. Admiration; and like unto a little Acid or Bitter, will 
Fuſe its Qualities among a large Quantity: Whoſoever conſiders 
this, will eaſily conjecture how to aſſiſt Nature in the Growth 
of Saltpeter. Even ocular Demonſtration will prove this; for if 
one only takes a Silver Calx that's taken out of Aqua Fortis, 
and puts 1t into a glaz'd — Plate, and there in tweetens p 
| wit 
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with clear Water, one will find that the Trifle of Spirit aſ C 
Nitre which remain'd in the Calx, and 1s drawn from it by 
waſhing it in clear Water, impregnates the Earthen Plate (0, WW Pant 
that although the moſt remains in the Water, yet it ferment WW {lack 
in ſuch a Manner, that in a little Time it grows all over and Wan, 
out of the Plate, and cauſes the Glafing to ſcale and fall off 

We know, that when Aqua Fortis is ſtilled of comma 
Salt, the Dreggs thereof will turn into good burning Saltpeter; 
and more, if for Example you diſſolve common Salt in Aqu 
Fortis or Spirit of Nitre, warm, and et it afterwards to ſtand 
in the cold, it will ſhoot into Saltpeter. From which fund: 
mental Experiments one might try a Fermentation, whereby 
Saltpeter might be of. me Quaniity generated, as indeed 
ſome, not without g Succeis, have made Attempts th 
Way, and that in different Methods. Some have aſſiſted the 
Saltpetre Earth, after it has been boiled out, with trifling 
Means, that in a ſhort Time the Earth has grown rich thered 

again, which was, by mixing the Earth, when laid up again, 
with the Skimming of what was boiled out. 

Others dig one or more large Pits in the Earth, and 
with the Earth flung up, wall it round, for to prevent the 
Floods of Rain running into it; for which Reaſon they cover 
it alſo with a Roof, to — it from Rain, but leave it open 
to receive the Sun Beams and the Air, without Interception i : 
In fuch Holes they fling all their Sweepings, Aſhes of which mit agai 
Lee has been made, as well as others that ſeem uſeleſs, the they ar 
Remains or Aſhes of burnt Straw, Soot out of Chimnies - up wit 
the Sweepings of Poultries, Pidgeon-Houſes, all Sorts with U 
bitter and ſharp Vegetables, as Wormwood, Wolfs- Milk, Ne. on out 
tles, Flee-Grais, Sea Beans, the fallen Fruit in Autumn MW have ſt 
or rotten Fruit, the Excrements of Men and Beaſts, and am Saltpetr 
Dung, the Outcaſts from Slaughter-Houſes, as Hair, Claws every C 


Horns, the Paunch with Dung, Guts and Blood, all Mannen again u 
of Urin, Suds that have been uſed in waſhing, and the 1ike the laſt 
till the Pit is full; there let it rot for ſome Years, daily and enc 
flinging upon it Urin, Brine of Herrings or Meat and ſuch like Boilings 
till it is rotten; then they ceaſe from flinging any Moiſtud Diſpatch 
upon it, and let it lie dry, till they boil the Saliperer out of it to have 
then they fling the Remains again into the Pit, pouring upon ii Heaps; | 
the Liquor that will not ſhoot, and fo let it lie a conſiderabi i for Fear 
Time before they boil it again. | | | _ lary 
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Others have built particular long Vaults under Ground» 
about three Yards deep, cover d with Boards or with Roof of 
Pantiles. The Mortar for it is prepared of three Parts Lime, 
ſlackened with Rain Water, which has fell with a North 
Wind, Sheeps Urin one Part, Sheeps Dung three Parts, all well 
beat together, and mix'd with common Salt; with this the 
Vault is built up two Bricks thick, then covered with ol! 
Stable Dung; every Fortnight, in the Increaſe of the Moon, it 
is water'd all over with North Wind Rain- Water, and Shee 
** and the Saltpetre has ſhooted out in the Vaults in 
Foſſils. 

Another Method for the ſpeedy Growth and Increaſe of Salt- 
petre is uſed, by building a Shed of Deal Boards, as large as 
one pleaſes or has Conveniency for; but if poſſible, in a Place 
where it may lay open to the four Winds; the Roof is either 
boarded or thatch'd, but the four Sides are leſt open: Under 
this Shed a Lay of Earth is laid, about a Foot high, in four 
different Heaps; then is poured over it Brine of Salt, Lime 
mixt with the Urin of Men and Beaſts; over this is laid ano- 
ther Lay of Earth, and proceeded as directed before, repeating 


it till the Shed is near full, and working each Heap gradually 


tapering up in the Form of a Roof, ſo that the Wind may 
the eaſier te into each Heap; then laying a Coat of 
Earth over it, the Salt and other Liquids are pour'd over 
it again: After theſe four Heaps have ſtood a Month, 
they are every third or fourth Day after the new Moon rak'd 


.up with an Iron Rake, about a Foot deep, and moiſtened 


with Urin and Saltpetre Water, or Dung-Lee, which 1s pour'd 
on out of a watering Pot. After theſe Heaps, thus prepared, 
have ſtood about four Months, they will be twice as rich of 
Saltpetre as common Saltpetre Earth, and may be boiled out 
every Quarter of a Year: The boiled out Earth is laid up 
again under the Shed, work'd up as before; and whilit 
the laſt Heap is boiling out, the firſt is in its Bloom again, 
and encreaſes in Riches more and more, ſo that after a few 
Boilings, it may be boil'd out every Month. The Conveniency, 
Diſpatch, and Profitableneſs of this Saltpetre-Work will require 
to have the Boiling-Houſe in the Middle of the four or more 
Heaps; but then the Roof of the Shed ſhould nor be thatched, 
tor Fear of an Accident: There may be (if the Shed is fill'd 
with large Heaps) four Coppers fix'd in the Boiling-Houſe, 
and fo contrived that one Fire may ſerve them all, 
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I ſhall here the Reader with a Scheme for a Salt. 
peter Garden, which was form'd by Cardil, and uſe his own Di- 
rection, which is thus: 

Build a Vault about 6o or 80 Yards in Length, or accord- 
ing to what Room you have to ſpare, four Yards high, and 
eight broad, on a firm Ground; let there be two Doors, the one 
towards the North and the other towards the South, and dreſs 
the Top of this Vault like a Garden; at one End whereof have 
a little Houſe for a Labourer to live in, who is to look after the 
Sal Work, and water the Garden every other or third 
Day, when the Moon is encreafing; the Water he muſt ſave 
beforehand of a South or North Wind Rain, which is beſt, 
and mix it with Urin of Men, Horſes, Oxen, Cows, Sheep, 
Sc. flinging into it ſeveral Handful of common Salt, and ſtirri 
it well together: In the Winter Seaſon, when there is hard 
Froſt and Snow, the Vault muſt be ſhelter'd with Boards, and 
a little Charcoal Fire kept in it, leaving both Doors open; 
but this 1s only to be obſerved in very hard Winters. When 
the Vault is thus fimſhed and attended, the Owner thereof 
will in fix or nine Months time find the Salt ſhoot out 
in great Quantities, and the oftner the Foſſils are broke off, 

the Garden nouriſh'd by watering, the -more it will en- 
creaſe in Growth. It is not to be expreſſed of what Benefit 
_ a Work is, both for himſelf and his Generation or Suc- 
ceflors. 

The Floor and Foundation of the Vault muſt be ram d 
down hard and cloſe; the Side Walls, half an Ell thick, may 
be built up with Pebble, Brick, or any other Stone; but the 
Arch of the Vault muſt be done with Bricks, prepar'd in this 
Manner: Take the Earth for Bricks, work it up with North 
or South Rain-Water, and Urin, of which you muft have 
a ſufficient Quantity ready beforchand ; with this, work and 
form your Bricks, and burn them like other common Bricks. 
For _ Take 12 Barrels of Brick-Earth, four of Lime, 

two of Salt, one of Saltpetre; all theſe well work'd together, 
moulded and burn'd as uſual. | 

For the Mortar wherewith the Bricks of the Arch of the 
Vault are joined together, you take four Barrels of Clay, four 
of Lime, one of Salt, one half of Saltpetre, and half a Barrel 
of Sheeps Dung, all well work'd together, and pour'd over 
with the above Kain- Water and Urin, and temper'd to a pro 
per Thickneſs for Mortar. In the Middle of the Vault, let 
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an Opening be made, raiſed like a Funnel, and ſecured with 
Iron Bars at 'Top: After the Vault is thus built and incloſed, 
ou raiſe a Ground over it about three Quarters of a Yard 
ki h, with common putrified Earth; but if it can be mix'd 
with Excrements or Stable Dung, it 1s better. This will be 
ſufficient for the ingenious Adventurers.to improve upon. 


Another Method for furthering the Growth of Saltperre, 5s 
the following : 


F IRST erect Sheds, each of four Poſts, nine or ten Foot 
high, of a proportionable 'Thicknefs, fix Foot diſtant from 
each other, faſten'd with Joices, and thatch'd a-top. When 

our Sheds are ready, lay fat black Earth, about a Foot 

igh, upon a Level; then fling the following Mixture, about 
three Inches thick, upon it, which is thus: Take Salt 12 
Pound, Saltpetre four Pound, Quick Lime 12 Pound; 
this well beaten and work'd together, 1s fit for Uſe. 

After you have covered the firſt Lay of Earth with this 
Mixture, then rake it well together with the Earth, and 
when done, pour over it Dung-Lee and Urin, out of a 
Gardners Watering Pot; then rake and wet it again a ſecond 
time. f | 
After this, proceed thus with another Lay of a Foot high, 
ſo as to go up tapering, one Lay after another, till it is about 
fix Foot high: then coat it all over with Sheeps Dung. 

You mult obſerve to begin this Work with the new 
as ſtood three or four Nights, 
rake it all aſunder, and proceed as you did at firſt; this you 
muſt do in the time of the Increaſe three or four times, and 
repeat it for three Months together: In the Decreaſe 
of the Moon you let it reſt, and after the three Months are 
expired, you will have a very rich Saltpeter Earth, 

very Shed or Heap muſt be at leaſt eight Feet Diſtance 
from one another, for the Benefit of the Air. After you 
have ſeveral of thoſe Sheds brought to Perfection, you may 
boil Saltpetre ſucceſſively; for — * ou have done with 
three or tour Heaps, the firſt of them will be ready again to 
boil, before the fourth is done ; and your Earth, the more 
and oftner it is boil'd, will grow the richer. _ 
N. Z. For Watering the Earth, ou may, if it can be got, 


uſe the Pickle of Herrings, or other Salt-Liquors, Soap- 
O 3 Lees 
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Lee after Cloaths are waſh'd in, alſo Alum and other Li- 

quors that are flung away by Dyers: You muſt alſo obſerve, 

to lay a Coat of Sheeps Dung over your Heaps every time 
ou have raiſed them. 

Glouber, in his Book, intitled The Wellfare of Germany, 
when he treats of the Growth of Saltpeter, and the Benefit 
it yields to many poor Familics, expreſſes himſelf in this 
Manner : 

In the third Chapter of the firſt Part, about Concentring 
© of Wood, the Prefling of Wood to boil Saltpeter, is only 
* mention'd; but as Wood is not wy every where, and 
as it cannot in many Places be ſpared, to cut it down for 
© boiling Saltpetre out of it, it may be brought to bear that 
© a large Quantity of Saltpetre may be produced out of the 
faded Leaves of Trees, as alſo out of wild Graſs that 
grows under Trees, ſo as to have no occafion to cut 
4 , — down on that Account. And-in ſuch Places where 
* there is a Scarcity of Wood, but a Plenty of Corn, Salt- 
peter may be prepared out of Straw and Stubble; 
and there is not a Place in the World which does not afford 
* Matter for the Produce of Saltpetre. Wherefore I cannot 


© negle& to communicate to ll good and pious Husband- 
men a valuable Art, by which they may provide and lay 
up a bidden Treaſure (which Thieves cannot fteal ) for 
their Children, and for a Relief to themſelves in time of 
Diſtreſs, thereby reflecting - Mg God's Providence, and 


remembring their Tutor, For as in the ſaid Treatiſe 
I have taught three choice Secrets, both for rich and poor, 
great and mean, but they being uſeleſs to thoſe who have 
neither Wine, Corn, nor Wood ; 1 have thought it good, 
not to be forgetful of thoſe who are deſtitute of either, and 
are yet willing to-provide for their Wife and Children, 
with Honeſty in the Fear of God, to teach them a benefi- 
cial Art, hoping it will attend to the Glory of God, and 
their own Advantage. 

* Firſt, then ſhall a young Beginner have God before 
© his Eyes, and admoniſh his Wife and Children (if he has 
© any) to fear God, keep his Commandments, and love their 
* Neighbour. Then ſhall he determine within himſelf, 
to manage his Fortune left him by his Parents, or which 
© he had with his Wife, with ſuch Cautian, Care and Fru- 
« gality, ſo as not to diminiſh, buttoincreaſe it every 2 4 
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© that when God ſhould viſit him with Sickneſs, or a Charge 
© of Children, he may have ſomething laid by for a rainy 
Pay. Beſides this, he ought not to lay his Hands in his 
Lap, but turn them early and late to labour, and look for 
the Bleſſing of God in his Endeavours. „And to ſuch as 
© have had but a {lender Fortune of their Parents, I give 
them a Leſſon, in what Manner they may lay up a 
© Treaſure for their Children, without much Trouble or 


- © Pains. 


In the firſt Place, let him build a Shed North-Eaſt of his 
© Houſe or Habitation, if it can be done conveniently, elſe 
* at any other Place, ſo that the Sun and Air may come at 
* it, but the Rain be kept out, in which Shed make a deep 
pit; with the Earth which is flung up, wall it in to 
© keep out the Rain-Water: After this he ſhall begin to 
* oather from Day to Day, from Year to Year the below 
e — Things, ſo long and as much till one time or 
* other, in Caſe of Neceſſity, he 1s obliged to dig for them, 
© and to ſee what God has provided for him, an 
© the Benefit thereof. 

The Things he is to fling in, are all Sorts of ſharp and 
© bitter Plants, which grow in uncultivated Places, Hedges, 
and Paths, and are no benefit to Cattle, ſuch as are the 
Thiſtles, Wormwood, the large Stalks of Tobacco, which 
( if they are planted) are flung away; alſo the hard Cab- 
bage Stalks and Leaves, and other Things unfit for Cattle to 


© feed upon; Pine-Apples, if they are to be had, and in 


© Autumn the Leaves of Trees; alſo Pidgeons and Henns 
* Dung, and the Dung of any other Creature. It you can 
© have Feathers of Poultry and wild Birds, fling them in; 

ing alſo in all the Aſhes whereof Lee has been made, 


. * and fit for nothing but to be flung away; alſo the Chimney 


© Soot, and from the Slaughters the Blood, if not ufed for 
* any thing elſe; Hogs Hair; Horns and Shoes of Oxen 
© and Cows; the Bones which the Dogs can't eat, fave 
them and fling them in the Pit; and not only the Out- 
* caſt and Scraps that are made in thy own Houſe, but alſo 
© (to have the Pit the ſooner full) thoſe of thy Netghbours, 
* if they haveno uſe for it themſelves; and thus one may in 
* one or two Years time fill a large Pit with ſuch Things: 
In the mean while the Urin in the Houſe muſt be faved, 


and flung into that Place; and if you can alſo have it from 
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our Neighbours for that Purpoſe, it is ; for thoſe 
Things — the Pit ſhould be kept always Levy in order to 
cauſe them the ſooner to rot. 15 you can have no Urin, 
take common Water or Dung- Lee; but if you can have 
Sea - Water or any other Salt-Water, it is better: One may 
beſpeak at the Fiſhmongers the Pickle of Herrings, alſo 
the Brine of Salt-Meat; for all the Brine wherem Meat 
has lain, turns to Saltpeter. 

When you have fill d the Pit full, and it is well putrificd, 
wet it no more, but let it lay fo long till all is dry. Then 
if you have occaſion for Money, look out for a Saltpetre 
Boiler, and bargain with him what you ſhall give him to 
lee, boil, and fell your Saltpeter. When he has done 
this, Jet the Saltpeter-Earth that's boil'd out, be flung 
again into the Pit, with the Lee which did not ſhoot to 
Saltpeter, and let it lay one or two Years, and pour ſome- 
times ſome Urin on it, or for Want of that, common Wa- 
ter; for that Earth will yield Saltpeter again, tho' not 
ſo much as it did the firſt time. 

But if you have no need for Money, then let that Trea- 
ſure lay, and as often as it is dry, moiſten it, to make 
the Saltpeter grow and increaſe more and more; and thus 
you gather a hidden Treaſure, and hardly know which 
way you come by it: If you do not want it, your Children 
will find it; Thieves will not rob you thereof, nor will 
the Plunderers in time of War carry it along with them. 
When you have fill'd one Pit, you may make another next 
to it, to prevent the above fe cified Things from being 
flung away in Waſte; and if in every Village there were 
but one that would do this, the Produce in a ſmall Country 
would amount to a ſurprifing Quantity in a Year, for the 
Service of the Publick ; and there would never be Want of 
Saltpetre. 

Ass ſoon as the Saltpeter is ready, your Money is ready, 
and Gold and Silver not far off. This mind, and be ad- 
vited Ter will ſurely grow once wiſe, and fee how blind 
_”_ and your Equals 6.4 been: But praiſe God firſt, and 

ſerviceable to your Neighbour ; for God has given it 

me, I give it you, give alſo ſoniething to your Neighbour, 
and we are all hclp'd ”, 
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How to cleanſe Saltpeter. 


UT the Saltpeter into a Pot or Crucible, ſet it on a good 

Coal Fire, till it is diſſolv'd like Water. Then flin 
on one Pound, about the Bigneſs of a Nut, of coarſc . 
Sulpher, and it will flame; when this with the Smoak is 
rantſh'd, then pour the Saltpetre into an Iron flat Pan, and let 
it congeal, which it ſoon will do, and looſes nothing; you 
may take an Earthen Diſh for this uſe, and pour the melted 
Sal out of the Iron Pan into it by ſlow Degrees, letting it 
ſettle to the Diſh round about, for which end you may have 
one that keeps the Diſh in due motion to receive the Saltpeter, 
beginning in the middle, and fo let it fpread in a circular Form. 
The Sertlings in the Iron Pan will be of a reddiſh Hue and im- 
pure, which boil and take from it what is ſerviceable. 


A quick Cleanſing of Saltperer. 


F one is in Haſte to have a quantity of Saltpetre cleanſed 
either for Aqua Fortis or any other Work, let him make a 
Lee, and diffolve the Saltpeter over a Fire in a Kettle; 
when all is diffoly'd, pour the Solution through a coarſe Cloath 
into a Veſſel;; then rinfing the Kettle, bol it again ſo lon 
till it is fit for ſhooti , then pour it into a 9 Pan, — 
the — Sexo 20mg will ſhoot in Cryſtal, and the Salt remain 
in the Lee. 


Another Way to cleanſe Saltpeter. 


AKE Saltpeter, as much as you will, pour freſh Water 

to it as much as is requiſite for its Solution, let it boil 
till all is diffoly'd, and a great Scum raiſed. Then have a 
Tub at hand, which has a Hole at Bottom, under this tet another 
Tub; at the Bottom of the firſt Tub put clean waſh'd Sand, 
about fix Inches high, and over that a Linnen Cloath ; upon 
this pour the warm Lee, and let it run off, and the Feces and 
common Salt will be kept back in the Cloath and Sand: When 
it has done running, pour it again into the Kettle, boil it, as 
much as is requifite to coagulate it; pour it out in Troughs or 
Copper Pans as before, — the Cryſtal will ſhoot in two or 


| three Days much finer and cleaner; theſe gather, the remaining 
— E. again to boil; the oftner this is repeated, the cleaner 
t 


Saltpetcr. 
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Another Way to cleanſe Saltpetre from all hurtful Matters, 


AKE two Pound of Quick-Lime, one Pound of 

Verdegreaſe, one Pound ot Roman Vitriol, one Pound 
of Sal Armoniac, bcat it all to Powder, and mix and put it 
together; then put it into a wooden Veſſel, pour on it as 
much Vinegar as is ſufficient to make a Solution, or for 
want of Vinegar you may uſe clear Water, let it turn into Lee 
and ſettle for three Days; then put the Saltpetre into the 
Copper, and as much of the ſorefaid Lee as will cover it; 
boil it over a flow Fire, till it is half conſum'd, what re- 
mains take out of the Copper, and. put it in another Veſſel, 
the Faces at the bottom fling away; let the Saltpetre Lee 
cool, and proceed as has been directed before. | 


Another Method to purge Saltperre after the firſt Cleanſing, 


Thurnifer. 


UT into a clean Tub ſifted Beech- Aſhes, pour freſh 
Water upon it, ſtir it well with a ſtirring Stick toge- 
ther, and let it ſettle; then pour the firſt Water off, and 

r freſh Water to the ſettled Aſhes; ſtir this as before, 
* ſettle, and repeat this fo long and often till the Lee 
is ſmooth and ſtrong enough, a 1 you may learn by pala- 
ting a little of it on your Tongue. 

Then take the once cleanſed Saltpetre, put it into a clean 
Copper, pour on it the Aſh Lee about a Hand high above the 
Saltpetre, and meaſure the Depth with any Stick or Rod to 
the — z then make a Fire underneath, and boil it; when 
it boils, take the Scum off with a ſcumming Ladle, but let the 
Lee be well drain'd from it, to prevent Waſte; and when it 
has boil'd ſo much away as the Lee was above the Salt- 
petre, which you may infpe& into by your Rod or Meaſure, 
then drop from you Ladle a tew drops upon live Coals, and 
if it gliſtens and burns a blue Flame, it has boil'd enough; 
but if you don't fee this, then it is not boil'd enough, and 
you muſt keep on boiling it till it gives a blue Fire. Then 
take a clean Veſſel, that's not too deep nor too ſhallow, 
place it where it may be cool, ſpread over it a double or 
treble Cloath that's clean, through this pour your boil'd 
Saltpetre into the Veſſel; then cut ſome Splinters of — 
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about a Span long, lay them croſs one another in the Veſ- 
ſel, and the Saltpetre will ſhoot to them like Ificles ; this 
Saltpetre changes its Name, and is call'd Saliter, or refin'd 
Saltpetre. 


To try Saltpetre whether it is good. 
1 a little 1 — an even clear Table, light 
it crac 


it with a Coal, i les like common Salt when put 
into the Fire, it is a Sign that it has much common Salt; if 
it gives a fat and thick Scum, it ſhews that it is full of Grea- 
ſineſs; when the Saltpetre is burn'd, and there remain Faces, 
it is a Sign that 1t contains much Earth; but when it gives a 
quick Flame, and many ſparks, and the Table remains 
without any Faces, and burns like a clean Coal without Scum 
or cracking, it is clear. Alſo, if after the ſecond boiling 


there is but four Pound out of a hundred diminiſh'd, it is a 


Sign the Saltpetre is good. 


Parry 


PAR T VIII. 


Several Choice Cu RIOSITIEõę. 


I. 
Of the Regeneration of Plants. 


AKE of any Plant the Seed, which has 
been gathered in a bright and clear Day, to 
the 2 of four Pound. This beat in a 
. Glaſs Mortar, and put it in a Phial, cloſe it 
well up, and ſet it by in a warm Place. When 
| this is done, chooſe a fine Evening in the 
| = = Month of May, and N to catch the Dew 
ou ſee is likely to fall that Night. Take the Seed out of the 

ial, put it in a large earthen Diſh, place that in a Garden 
or Fil in the open Air; and in order to catch more Dew 
than what will fall into the Diſh, you may hang ſome very 
clean Linnen Cloaths about the Gardens or Fields, and gather 
the Dew to the Quantity of two Gallons, by wringing it out of 
the Linnen; put all your Dew in a clean Glaſs, and the Seed 
which has been moiſtened therewith put, before the Sun riſes, 
again into the Phial; cloſe it well up, to keep it from evapora- 
ting, and put it to its former Place: You filter gathered Dew thro' 
3 rown Paper, and then diſtill it fo often till you ſee 
it free from all earthly Particles; the Settling calcine, and you 
will have a fine Salt, which is preſently difolv'd in the diſtill d 
Dew : Of this with Salt pregnated Dew, pour ſo much in the 
Phial upon the Grain, as will cover it three Fingers high a-top. 
Then ſeal it with beaten Glaſs and Borax, put it into a warm 
damp Place, or in Horſe-Dung for a Month; and after. the 
* thercof, you will, by examining the Phial, find the 
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like a Fleece of ſeveral Colours. Between the Fleece and the 
clayiſh Earth you will ſee the Dew, which is pregnated by the 
Seed, and is united to its Nature, reſemble a green Graſs : 
Theſe Phials well ſeal'd, hang throughout the whole Summer 
in the Day- time in the Sun, and at Night in the Moon; but if 
it ſhould rain, then ſet it in a warm and dry Place, till the 
Heavens are clear again, and then put it again in the open Air, 
t ſometimes happens that this Work is accompliſh'd in two 
Months time, and ſometimes it will require a whole Year, 
according to the Weather. 

The Marks or Signs by which one may know that it is come 
to its Perfection, are theſe : The ſlimy Water at Bottom ſwel- 
kth up; the Spirit, together with the Fleece, daily diminiſhes, 
and 410 ether grows thick and troubled ; then you ſee in the 
Glaſs, when the Sun Beams reflect upon, innumerable delicate 
Atoms ariſing, yet very tender and without Colour, much like 
Cobwebs, a like Shades of the growing Plant, but fall ſud- 
denly, as ſoon as the Sun withdraws its Beams from it. At 
laſt the ſlimy Matter at Bottom changes into a whitiſh 
blue Aſh, out of which by Degrees ſhoot out Stalks, that 
branch themſelves out in Planes and Bloſſoms, in the Nature 
of the Seed uſed for this Experiment; and this Phoenomen is 
obſery'd only in warm Weather, but in cold Weather it is invi- 
ſible, fo long till it comes to be warm again. It will retain 


this Quality as long as the Bottle is kept whole. 


A fine Curioſity to make Metals viſibly to grow. 


ALCINE fine white and tranſparent Pebble-Stones, by 
firſt glowing them red hot, and quenching them in Wa- 
ter; this repeat till you have reduc'd them to a fine Powder. Of 
this take one Part, and two Parts of Tartar, which has been 
reduced by Saltpetre; put it in a clean Crucible in Fuſion; 
when cold bear it fine, ſtrew it upon a Glaſs Table or Marmor, 
and let it in a moiſt Place flow to an Oil, or rather Liquid. 
Of this Liquid take about four, five, or fix Ounces, put it in 
a white Phial, add to it a Dram and a half of metalline Calx, 
which has been diſſolv d in Aqua Fortis; then let it to the Con- 
ſiſtence of the Calx evaporate; let this ſtand, and when cold, 
you will ſee the Metal grow, and branch out in Twigs of 
different Colours, according to the Calx you have put in. 


N. B. It 
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N. B. It is to be obſerv'd, that the Cauſe of this Growth 
is the volatile Acid mee with a fix'd Alcah; we may 
conclude this from the foll Experiment: Take hack 
Lime and common Salt, calcine this together to an Alcali, fling 
it on barren Ground, and it will e it fertile, and cauie 
Vegetables to grow and thrive thereon, by contracting the 
Alcali, the Acid, the Air, and the volatile Salt. 

You diſſolve Iron in Spiritus Salis, and abſtract the Spirit 
from it till it is dry, and there remains a fiery Red Maſs; of 
this break about the Bigneſs of a Pea, put it into the before de- 
ſerib'd Liquid in a Phial, and in few Hours you will ſee a Tree 
in full Growth, of a dark brown Colour. Gold for fuch 
Experiments is difloly'd in Aqua Regis; the other Metals, as 
Silver, Copper, Tin and Lead, are reduc'd by Aqua Fortis. 
The Gold will produce a Growth of a yellow Colour; Silver 
a Blue ; Copper a Green; Tin and Lead a white Colour. 

This affords a fine Speculation, particularly to thole who 
delight in the Study of Mineral Productions. 


Cereſcentia Lunæ, or the Philoſophical Lunar Tree. 


HE Nature of the Growth and Increaſe of Silver Oar may 
viſibly be demonſtrated by the following Repreſentation : 
Take clean ſettled Aqua Fortis fix Ounces, diflolve therein 
two or three Ounces of fine corned or beaten Silver, pour after 
this three times as much clean Rain-Water on; in this Solution 
— t to one Ounce of Silver, three or four Ounces of puri- 
tied Mercury, let it ſtand undiſturb'd in the cold, and you wall 
plain and diſtinctly fee, how by the Help of the Spirit of T'ar- 
tar or Nitre in the Aqua Fortis, the Silver and Mercury work 
conjunctive, and form Varieties of pleaſant Vegetables, Pro- 
. of Hills, Rocks and Vallies: This Manner is ſuppo- 
ed to be the Beginning of the Growth of Metal Oar in the 


Of Mines, and how to diſcover them. 


H UM AN Life would certainly have enjoy'd more Inno- 

cence and Satisfaction, were it not for the Riches and 
Luſtre which Nature dazzles their Eyes with, and makes 
them indefatigable Searchers, into the innermoſt Receſſes of 
the Earth, to her hidden Treaſure. 
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Thoſe ſubterrancous Treaſures, are diſcovered ſeveral 
Ways : | 

3 When after great Floods of Rain the Current in the 
ſeveral Channels waſhes and diſcovers the Veins of Oar 
which Nature had concealed with Earth, as happen d for- 
merly at Freyburg in Saxony. | 

2. Sometimes Metal Oars are diſcovered after a great 
Storm, when thereby Trees are tore up by the Roots, that 

rew on the Surface of Gold or Silver Veins. 

« Fuſtinus relates, that Galicia was very rich of Copper 
nd Lead, and Baramaus of Gold, and that it has often hap- 
pened that Husbandmen in plowing their Land, have plowed 
up Pieces of Gold Oar, and thereby diſcovered the Mines 
thereof. Nay, it frequently happens that Mines are diſco- 
vered by digging of Wells. | 

4. Diodorus Sicculus mentions, that through the Fire the 
Shepherds made in the Woods in Spain, the like Mines were 
diſcovered. ; b 

5. It is reported for certain, that the Lead Mines at G0, 
lar, a City in Lower Saxony, were firſt diſcovered by a Horſe 
beating his Hoof againſt a Lead Oar, and the like has hap- 
pen'd with Swine, in routing up the Ground, when they 
learch'd for Acorns. Ys ; 

But all theſe are Accidences: It 1s therefore better to have 
certain Rules to direct one to the Diſcovery of ſuch Mines; 
which indeed are beſt learn'd by. long Experience; how- 
ever, thoſe that have been obſerv'd, are the following: 

1. When on the Surface of the Earth, Pieces of Oar of 
ripe Metal are found, it is a certain Sign that Veins of Oar | 
are there. By this was the rich Mine at Kuztenburg in Bo- 
hemia diſcover'd; a Friar walking there for Pleaſure in 
a Wood, found a little Twig of Silver, which ſprung 
out of the Ground; he was fo careful as to cover the Place 
with his Cloak, and carry the good News to his Convent, 

2. When a white Froſt is all over the Country, there will 
be none over the mineral Veins, becauſe they tend up ſuch 
Drought and warm Fumes as hinders the Froft, and for this 
Reaſon Snow ſooner melts in thoſe Places than 1n others. 

It is a certain Sign that Minerals are found in ſuch 
Places where the Shrubs and Trees are obſerv'd to fade b 
the latter End of the Spring, become ſpotty, and of a reddiſh 
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4- A Hill, the Foot whereof towards the North, and the 
Top towards the Weſt, holds for the moſt part Silver Oar; 
the Silver inclining from Weft to North. 

5. By carefully examining into the Colour of the Earth, 
one may conjecture whether there are mineral Oars: And the 
Colour of the mineral Earth will ſhew what Metal it carries; 
a Greeniſh Earth denotes Copper; Black gives good Hope to 
Gold and Silver; but the Gray and White for none but Iron 
or Lead. 

6. Dry, barren, and as it were, burn'd up Hills, contain all 
ſome Metal, becauſe all the hurtful Vapours that fume out of 
the mineral Veins, dry up the Plants. 8 

7. When Stones or Earth are heavier then ordinary, it is a 
Sign of mineral Veins. 

The Springs at the Bottom of Hills often diſcover Mines, 
either by their Colour, Smell or Taſte, or by carrying ſome 
ſmall metallick Subſtance, whereby one may perceive that there 
are mineral Veins. 

9. Some, but not many Plants and Trees which have a Sym- 
pathy with Metals, grow commonly over Oar Mines, and give 
thereby notice for the 8 of them; as Juni , wild 
Figs, and moſt Plants of a prickly Growth. When Hills arc 
always covered with Vapours and Smoak, it is a Sign that 
there are Metal Veins. 

Theſe are the Directions which are followed by ſuch as are 
in Search after mineral Oar, as they are ſet down by Agricola, 
Cardano, Glauber, and Kircher. This laft Author proceeds 
thus: © Laſtly we muſt let it reſt here, that all the Knowledge 
« jn Diſcovery of Mines here mentioned, are only founded on 
« weak Foundations, and that there is none of thoſe ſuppoſed 
« Marks, whereby one can be ſure and certain; after you have 
« diſcovered the Place that contains Oar, neither what Quan- 
« tity, nor what Kind it holds, for thoſe Signs will direct as 
« well to Sulpher, Antimony, Salt, Mercury, Lead, Iron, 
Copper, Tin, as to Silver and Gold. But by Virtue of the 
« Winchel-Rod, one may with Confidence diſtinguiſh the one 
« from the other, and know what Kind of Oar the Mines con- 
« tain; for by holding in each Hand a Piece of Gold, the 
« Rod who thereby contracts the Atoms of the Gold, wall 
« beat or move to no other Metal; with Silver it will be the 
« ſame. As thoſe who profeſs themſelves Poſſeſſors of that 
« Art, affirm”. 
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How to ſearch for, and to find Springs. 


ITRUVIUS, in his Book of Architecture, takes No- 

tice of the following Experiments, uſed in his Time to 
diſcover Springs; viz. 1. If one will certainly know where 
Water is to be found, he ſhould a little before Sun-rifing he flat 
upon his Belly, and reſt his Chin upon the Ground, looking 
round about him; and if he ſees at any Place a rifing Vapour 
or Fog, in ſuch Place he may be affur'd of Water. 2. In 
looking for Springs, one ought well to examine the Condition 
of the Earth, becauſe in certain Places you have ſeveral Sorts: 
The Water that's found in Chalky Grounds, is neither plenty, 
nor of a ood Taſte; that which is diſcovered under a light 
Sand, after you have beſtow'd much Labour in digging deep 
enough for it, will be very little, and thereby _ diſa- 
eable; black Earth contains the beſt Water, becauſe the 
Rain, which falls in the Winter Seaſon, ſoaks beſt into ſuch 


Earth, and (on account of its Cloſeneſs ) preſerves Water bet- 


ter than fi Earth. Springs that are in dark Gravel, and 
thoſe Ne fon Go Rivers, are alſo very , tho' they 
afford no great Plenty; but thoſe in coarſe Gravel, Pebble, or 
other Stone are more certain, and the Water very good. Springs 
in red Sand are alſo good and ſtrong, becauſe the Water is not 
ſuck'd up like in Stone Quarries. Thoſe at the Bottom of 
Hills, between Rocks and Stones, are the beſt, freſheſt, and 
moſt wholeſome. Springs in Vallies are black, heavy, faint, 
and —_— except they have their Source at ſome Di- 
ſtance under the Earth, or run recs ſome ſhady Grove of 
Trees whereby they are made agreeable and pleaſant; as is 
obſery'd by ſuch as ſpring out in the Vallies near Hills. 
Beſides the *fore-mentioned Methods, there are others where. 
by one may conjecture the proper Place to dig for Springs; 
namely, where-ever are ſeen (growing by themſelves) ſma 
Ruſhes, Willows, and ſuch Plants which thrive no where elſe 
than in watery Places, it is a Sign there is Water underneath 
them; but this is only to be obſery'd in Places that are free from 
Fools, otherways Rain-Water may gather and occaſion the 
Growth of ſuch Plants, without the help of any Springs, Bur 
fone cannot come at theſe Trials, the following may be ventured 
upon, viz. Dig a Hole, three Foot wide, and * four Foot 


deep, after Sun· ſet; then take a Copper or Leaden Baſon, Diſh, 


Cup, or what you will, anoint 1 nſide with Oil, and ſet it on 
0 the 
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the Bottom of the Hole, with the Infide downwards; then fill 
the Hole with Leaves of Trees, and over them Earth : The 
next Day when you take up your. Baſon, and you find Drops 
of Water hang the Inſide thereof, it is a ſure Sign, there 1 
Water in that Place. 

Or, put an earthen Pan that's not glaz'd in ſuch a Hole, and 
in the foreſaid Manner; if there is Water in that Place, the 
Pan will be wet and damp. Or, if you fling Wool in ſuch a 
Hole, and you can the next Morning wring Water out of it, it 
is a ſure Sign of a plentiful Spring. 

When a 3 ight witha little Oil is put in ſuch a Place, 
and neither the Wick nor the Oil conſum'd the next Day, or the 
Lamp is damp, it is a Sign of a Spring, aud that the Lamp 
has been fed with the Damps thereof. 

Another Tryal is, by making a Fire in ſuch a Place, and 
when it is well heated, 1t will cauſe a thick Vapour or Smoak, 
which is a Sign of Water. 
Caſſiodorus will have it, that where ſubtile Vapours or Miſts 
raiſe in icular Pillars, in ſuch Places one may be ſure o 
Springs, which lay as deep under Ground as the Pillars arc 
high. The ſame Author recommends alſo for a ſure Sign that 
which the Well-Diggers have, who when after Sun-rile they 
ſee a Swarm of Gnats as it were, in a Cloud, they conclude 
that underneath them the Earth contains Springs. 

Pater ohn Frangois, a Jeſuit, is of Opinion, that Spring 
are beſt diſcovered by boreing, whereby the different Earth 
under the Surface may be brought up, and examined whether 
they have any Sign of Water, or not: He adds, that fuch 
SGimlets might be made to bore through Quarries of Stone, 
and in caſe the Gimlet ſhould not be long enough, to dig 
four or five Foot deep, and help it X Way. 
Pater Kircher gives us another Method whereby to diſco- 
ver Springs, or ſubterraneous Water-Courſes, which he himſel 
had tried with great Succeſs, it being very eaſy put in Practice: 
Make a Ballance of Wood, in the Shape of the Needle of 
Compals ; cach Point thereof muſt be made of different Som 
of Wood, one end too muſt be of ſuch a kind, that will eafil 

attract wet, as Elder, or the like, This Hand is ballanc' 
between an Angle or Axis, or is hang'd on a Packthread, i 
a Place where Water is ſuppoſed to be. If there really is Water, 
the Hand will ſoon looſe the Balance, and the Point of we 
Acne 
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peline towards the Ground. This Trial is (ſays he) to be 
nade in che Morning early, before the Sun has difpefled the 


Vapours of the Earth. 

{Theſe are the beſt of the common Methods, which I know, 
to diſcover Water Springs; but how curious and ingenious 
however they are, the Feeder is often decei d by them, 
Pater Kircher's Method, indeed, is the eaſieſt; but his Project 
1s not ſo much for diſcovering of Springs, as to determine whe- 
ther there is any Water in that Place. 

But the Winchel-Rod, is the moſt wonderful Invention for 
that Purpoſe, that has yer been diſcovered and the Operation 
thereof is ſurpriſing ; for by Virtue of a Haſel-Red or Stick, 
not only the Springs, but alſo the Depth to them is eaſily 
diſcovered to a great Nicety. Pater 4 Charles, who made 
himſelf famous on Account of writing a Book intitled Aſundus 
Subterraneus, after he has enumerated ſeveral Ways of diſco- 
ering Springs, concludes thus: * There is another Method to 
« ſearch for Water, which is the moſt wonderful of all; but 
«.every one has not the Capacity of putting it in Practice. 


The whole Myſtery conſiſts in this; a fork'd Twig is cut off 


« a Hazel or Mulberry-Tree, and he who ſearches carries it 
„ looſe in his Hand, but as ſoon as he goes over a Spring, he 
« will obſerve the Stick to turn in his Hand, and incline to the 
Place where the Spring is“. A large Account of this and the 
foregoing Matter, is given by the Author of the Accurate 
Deſcription of the Winchel-Rod, written in the German 
Language. 

A Camera Obſcura. 


HOOSE for the Trial of this an Apartment, out of which 


other Places of Reſort ; contrive a Hole, either through the 


ice: Ia round Glaſs out of a pair of Spectacles, and ſhut all the reſt 


Jof the Light out of the Room, but what enters through that 
I Glaſs; then at a convenient diſtance fix a Sheet of White 


Paper or a White Cloath, and you will with delight ſee the 
Objects without, preſented thereon in their lively Colours, 
eſpecially in a bright Sun-ſhiny Day, you will ſee the Birds in 
the Air flying, Ships (if you have ſuch a —_— failing, 
People walking, Coaches riding, and every Thing elſe ap- 
pear in ſuch Beauty and r as will draw your Admira- 

2 tion 


you may have à Proſpect into fine Garden-Walks or 


Wall, or elſe in a Board fix d in the Window, in which ſix 
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tion to conſider how the Colours are diſplac'd in their pro- 
E Shades and Altitude; and how when two different Co- 
ours meet, the one is not changed by the conjunction of the 


other, and what other Speculations it may afford you, both 


uſeful and entertaining. | 

It is to be obſerv'd, that all the Images which fall through 
the Glais upon the Paper, Cloath or white Wall, appear 
upſide down, and to have them repreſented right, the fol. 
lowing Experiments have been approved of; the firſt is, by 
fixing another Glafs of a larger circumference at the outſide 
of the Apartment, before t other Glais is fix d in; this may 
be done when the two Glaſſes are fix d in a proper Frame or 
Tube made of Wood or Tin, for then they eaſily may be 
fix d into a Hole made for that . in the Window Shut. 
ter or Wall, but the Objects will not appear ſo plain and 
clear as through a ſingle Glaſs. . | 

We will here preſent the Curious with a Model and De- 
ſcription of a -moveable Camera obſcura, whereby he may 
draw Things, relating either to Orthography or Ichnography, 
to the greateſt Perfection. The Machine is 50mg with 
as little Trouble as Expence, in the following Manner. 

Make a Cubicalor aneven-fided Frame, and cloſe all the 
Sides round with thick Paſte Board ; on the oppoſite Sides 
make a little Hole, in each whereof fix a Glaſs through which 
the Images of the Proſpect about _ enter; fix a White 
Paper oppoſite the Glaſs at a proper Diſtance, and having 
a little Hole made near the Glaſs, you may through that 
ſee the Objects in a beautiful Manner on the Paper, which 
enter through the Glaſs, 


To Tluminate an Apartment with various beautiful Colors. 


Þ UT three or four Pryſms, or Glaſſes pinn'd in a Tri- 
angular Form, together, of a Window, to make it 
rtable, as you ſee in the Figure A, B; let the Pryſims 
ſo fix'd Corner to Corner, that on one Side they 
may make a Flat, and on the other a Trigonic Face, as 
in the Figure; place this Frame thus finiſhed y before a 
Window towards the Sun, ſo that the flat Side be towards it, 
and if there be any more Windows in the Apartment, let them 
be cloſed x2 As ſoon as the Beams of the Sun ſhine 
through theſe Trigonic Glaſſcs, your Apartment will ** 
| e 
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like a Paradiſe, in the greateſt Beauty and of various Colours. 
If you catch theſe Beams in a concave Glaſs, you ſee the 
colours change quite different from what they were before; 
and if you look through thoſe Glaſſes into the Street, you 
ſee every Thing in different Colours, ſo that you will be in a 
Sort of Surprite and Admiration. 5 


Diana, or the Phileſophical Tree. 


2 8 Operation is a Mixture of Silver, Mercury, and 
Spirit of Nitre, cryſtallized together in the Shape and 
Form of a Tree. > | 
Take one Ounce of Silver, and diſſolve it in two or three 
Ounces of Spirit of Nitre z this Solution put into a Matraſs 
or Glaſs Phial, into which you have put 18 or 20 Ounces of 
Water, and two Ounces of Quickfilver. Let your Phial be 
fil'd up to the Neck, and place it in ſome convenient Place 
where Nobody can meddle with it, for 40 Days together, in 
which Time you will ſee a Tree ſpread forth its Branches, with 
little Balls at the Ends thereof, repreſenting the Fruit. | 


Another Manner to make a Tree of Diana. 


ISSOLVE an Ounce of fine Silver in three Ounces of 
LW Aqua Fortis, in a Phial or ſmall Matraſs; evaporate 
about half that Moiſture in a warm Sand, 1 gentle Fire; 
then add to it three Ounces of good diſtill'd Vinegar, heat it 
a little, and ſtir it about; then put your Matraſs in a fafe 
Place, where it may reſt for a Month, and you will ſee a Tree 
growing to the very Superficies of the Liquor, and reſemble 
19 its Branches a Fir-Tree. oa 


P3 Curious 
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Foote fofofore robo fofofofoFobeo Foto Lobofs: 


Curious Secrets for preſerving Things from 
CORRUPTION. 


To preſerve Things from Corruption in Spirit of Wine. 
HIS is done with the moſt ſubtil reftified Spirit of 


Wine, camphariz'd ; wherein many Sorts of Animals, 

Birds, Eiſſi, Inſects, Reptiles, Ec. may be kept many 
Years from Decay or Corruption. Porta mentions to 
have ſeen a Fiſh at Rome thus preſerv'd for above 29 Years, 
which was as freſh as if alive; likewite at Florence, where 
he ſaw one that had been preſerv'd above 40 Years. The 
Glaſſes, wherein they were kept, were Hermetically ſcalcd, 
to keep the leaſt Air from coming to it. 


The Preparation of the Spirit or Oil of Salt, ærherely 
Things may be kept from Corruption, and is a great 
Reſtorer and Prejerver of Health, 


KE Sca Salt, as much as you will, put jt in a Pan 

or Crucible cover'd, over a good Coal Fire, and when 
it has done crackling, take it off, put it in a damp Place, 
till it is difloly'd; filter it often through a Paper, till it is 
thorough clear and fine, Then let it digeſt in Horſe- Dung, 
for about two Months, changing the Dung often for freſh, 
in order to _m_ it continually warm, Then diſtil it over 
ſome Sand, and you will have in your Receiver a Salt Oil, 
with a watery Phlegm ; diſtil this gently in a 22ly. and the 
Oil will keep back, but the watery Subſtance be carricd 
off; whatever is put into this Oih, will keep from Cor- 
ruption without changing, for Hundreds of Years, This is 
the Salt Spirit which by Pararel/as is call'd Pividitas S4- 
iis, and has incomparable Virtues, as well to reftore Men 
to Health and Vigour, as alſo to preſerve them from moſt Di- 
ſtempers; four or ſix drops taken in Wormwood Water, is 
good for the Dropſy, Convulſions, and the yellow Jaundice; 
shrec or tour drops taken in Harts-horn-Watcr is good for 


all 
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all Sorts of Agues; for Worms, it is taken in Brandy; three 
Drops taken in Carcit or Cordobenedictiue Water, is good for 
the Stoppage of Urin. It is a fine Remedy for all Sorts of 
Sprains and Contractions of Nerves; it heals Bruiſes and 
Swellings, when mix'd with other Ointments, and the 

icved Parts are anointed, When mix'd therewith with 

il of Turpentine or Wax, or Camomile, it will aſſwage the 
Gout. This Oil or Spirit of Salt, if it is well rectiſied, is 
2 Solution for all Sorts of Metals and Stones, and a Key 
to many hidden Myſteries. | 

But if this Preſervative is too coſtly to keep things from 
Corruption, you may prepare a Sca-Water with a ſmall 
Expence, which will keep Things for many Years; and this 
you do in the following Manner: 

After you have ſearced your Sea Salt, diſſolve it in di- 
ſtill'd Rain-Water, and make thereof a Lee which will bear 
an Egg. 

x when the Salt is ſearced, put it into a damp Place, 
and when it is diſſolv'd, filter it through a Paper fo long till 
it is clear and fine. This you may uſe to preſerve Things 
from Corruption, by ſtilling it, and pouring it over the 
Thing to be preſerved, _ 


A Regeneration of Coral. 
1 Verdegreaſe three Pound; live Sulphur one 


Pound; clear Sand four Pound, pulveriſe and mix it; 
then ſtill it in a Retort on Sand, firſt with a flow Fire, but 
augmenting it by degrees, and it will produce a Spirit, 
which has a ſweetiſh ſour Flavour. 

If this Spirit 1s 'd upon powdered Coral, or Harts- 
Horn Filings, and * gentle Warmth is quite dry'd up, 
then put it into a Phial with ſome diſtill'd Rain- Water, and 
ſet it in a warm Place well cloſed up, the Coral or Harts- 
Horn will ſhoot and grow ſo natural that it will be delightful 
to behold ir. | | 

To prepare a Phoſphorus. 


AKE Urin, as much as you pleaſe, put it into a Tub 
or Kettle, let it ſtand for three Weeks or a Month 
together and putrify, then boil away the humidity till the 
remainings become a black _ tough Matter, Of this take 
| 4 one. 
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one Pound, Oil of Tartar Fœtid, or the ſtinking Oil of 
Harts-Horn, or for want of that, green Wax, mix it well with 
the Matter, put it in a Retort, ſet it on a ſtrong Fire of a 
Reverberatory Furnace, fit to it a large Receiver, lute the 
Junctures, give firſt a gentle, and laſtly for four Hours the 
moſt fierceſt Heat you can; and you will find in the Receiver 
in the firſt Settlement the Volatile Salt, then ſome Oil, and 
after that the Phoſphorus, who in the Receiver has ſubli- 
mated of a yellowiſh Colour; let the firſt ſettlement ita 
over Night and grow cold, then take and waſh with the Li. 

uid that is at the bottom, all the Phoſphorus and Oil, mix 
it well together, put it into a Matraſs, ſtil] it out of a Sand 
Coppel, and you will find in the firſt Settlement Grains of 
Phoſphorus, which, whilſt warm, preſs into little Sticks, and 
preſerve them in a little Phial as : former. 


Another ſuch luminary Matter. 


AK E what by moſt Apothecaries is known by the 

Name of Land-Emerald, as much as you will, beat it 
fine with Water on a Stone ; temper it with Gum or Honey 
Water, and write or paint therewith upon a poliſh'd Copper 
or Iron Plate, whatever you will, and let it ir ; then lay it 
upon a Charcoal Fire, or ſet it before the ſame, and in 2 
little while it will light, ſo that when you bring it into a 
dark Room, or put the Candles out, the Company who are 
ignorant of what is done, will be ſurprized at ſo ſudden and 


ange Appearance, 


To prepare a Room or Cloſet in cd a Manner that any 
one entering with a lighted Candle, vill think himfelf 
ſurrounded with Fire. | 


AKE a pretty large Quanti Brandy, and put it in a 
Bowl; ft on ty a0 Fire, — — 41 heat 
enough to boil gently up; into the Brandy fling ſome Cam- 
hir, cut in little Bits, which will ſoon diſſolve, and when all 
is diffolv'd, cloſe both Windows and Door, and let the Bran- 
dy bail and evaporate; by this the whole Room will be 


fill'd with ſubtle Spirits, which, as ſoon as a Candle is 
bg in, OY _ 2 as if all was a Fire. If 
ſome e ume 1s iſſolv' in g Brand the Flame will be 
anccaded with fine Sell. 70 
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To prepare a Luminary Stone. 


AKE good reQtified Spirit of Nitre, fling Quick- 

Lime and Chalk into it, till the ſaid Spirit can't dif- 
ſolve no more, and ceaſes to ebulate; filter the Solution, 
put it into a Retort, and ſtill the Spirit of Nitre from it 
again; what remains in the Retort, place in the Air, and 
let it diſſolve; then put it again in the Retort, draw off the 
Moiſture till it is dry; ſet it again in the Air and let it diſ- 
ſolve; then pour it into Aſſay-Cups, put them into a Cucur- 
bit, and diſtill all the Moiſture — it; the Remains put 
under a Muffle to harden. Then hold it in the Light of 
Day, of the Moon, or the Light of a Candle, and it will con- 
_ that Light, ſo as to give it again when put into a dark 

ce. 


The Preparation of a Phoſphorus. 


AKE an earthen Plate or Diſh, which is not glaz'd, 

about half an Inch thick; and make a Sort of Paſte 
of Spirit of Nitre and pulverized Chalk, well ſtirred toge- 
ther; of this take the bigneſs of a Shilling, put it into the 
Plate, and ſet it in the Fire under a Muffſe (where it will 
ebulate much) to dry; when dry, take it out, let it cool, and 
mix it up with Spirit of Nitre : This do fix or eight Times, 
and it is ready: After it is cold, hold it a little while 
againſt a Candle, and ſhewing it in a dark Place, you will 
be ſurpriſed at the Light it gives. | 


How to prepare Thunder Powder, 


HIS is done with three Ingredients, namely, three 


Parts Saltpeter, two Parts of Sal Tartar, and one Part 
of Pavers theſe are pounded and mixt together: if you 
take about 60 Grains in a Spopn and warm it over a Candle 
or other Fire, it will give a ny like a Cannon fired off, 
and thus the Flaſhing will beat downwards: If you make 
uſe of a Copper Spoon or Cup, you will after the Report 
find a Hole at Bottom; but when light it at Top, it will 
burn away like Lightning, 


To 
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To reprefent a Philoſophical Tree in a Glaſs. 


ALE of the fineſt Silver one Ounce, Aqua Fortis and 
Mercury of each four Ounces; in this diſſolve your 
Silver in a Phial, and after you have put over it a Pint of 
Water, cloſe your Phial, and you will ſee a fine Tree 
ſpring forth in Branches, which will encreaſc and grow 
4 every Day. ; 
To repreſent the four Elements in a Glaſs Phial. 

3 tincture in a Phial, __u Spirit of Wine with 

Terra Solis, to repreſent the Air; then take well 
rectiſicd Oil of Turpentine, this you tincture with Saffron, 
and red — Roo for Fire; Oil of Tartar, to which 
you add a little Ultramarine, to give it the Colour of the 
Sca or Water; and for to repreſent the Earth, take a little 
Smalt. This you may ſhake together, and after it has ſtood 


a lictle, every Thing will take 1ts Place again, for the three 
Liquids will never keep or unite together, 


Another. f 
AVE a Glaſs made in the 2 of an Egg, fill the 


1 fourth Part thereof with clean Smalt, or common An- 
timony, (a) to repreſent the Earth; for Water (5) take 
Spirit of Tartar; for the Air (e) Spirit of Wine three times 
reQificd, and Oil of Benjamin, which in Colour and Bright- 
neſs may repreſent the Fire; (d) the Cover of the Glaſs may 
be ornamented with a Flame, or what you pleaſe. 

A Florence Flaſk will anſwer the fame Purpoſe, made 
with a Foot to it as you ſec in the Figure. 


An Elementary World in a Phial. 


2 3 AKE Black Glaſs or Enamel, beat it to a midling 
Gravel Size ; this, for repreſenting the Earth, will ſettle 
at the Bottom; for the Water you may ule ccalcin'd Tartar, 
or ſandy Aſhes, which ou firſt moiſten, and what thereof 
diſſolves, pour rhe cleareſt into the Phial, and tincture it with a 


little Ultramarine, to give it the Sea Colour; for the Air 
uſe Aqua Vitz, the beſt you can get, which, when r 
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with alittle Turnſole, gives a Sky Colour; torepreſent the Fire, 
take Linſeed or Oil of Turpentine, and prepare the latter 
thus: Diſtil Turpentine in Baln, Mar. the Water and Oil 
will raiſe tranſparently together, but the Oil will afterwards 
ſwim a-top, which take, after you have coloured it with 
Ox-Tongue and Saffron. All theſe Matters differ both in 
Weight and Quality, for if you ſhake them together, you 
indeed obſerve for a little while a Chaos full of Confuſion 
and Diſorder, but as ſoon you put the Phial down, every 
— takes its reſpective Place in the fame Order as 
ore. 


To ornament 4 Room with a continual movi ng Picture. 


LACE a large Picture againſt the Wainſcot, in a 
ag Fes or any other Room where the Wind 
may be convey'd to the Back of the Picture ; bore little 
Holes through the Wainſcot, to correſpond with ſome Paſt- 
Board Wheels that are at the Back of the Picture; the Wind 
which blows on them through the little Holes, will pur them 
in Motion, and having on the _ Side of the Picture ſuch 


Things painted and fix'd to the Paſt-Board Wheel on one. 


Spindle, they will have an equal Motion with rhem : And 
there may be ſeveral Things repreſented in a Picture, and 
their Motion made agrecable ; as for Example, a Mangrinding 
of Knives, a Woman at her Spining-Wheel, a Wind- or 
Water-Mill, and ſeveral other Fancies, a Man's Curio» 
fity will direct him to. 


te D DDD t 
Of the Regeneration of ANIMAL S. 


Of Craw-Fiſp. 


IT is to be obſerved that if you will ſucceed in this Ex- 
I riment, you muſt chooſe the full Moon, and if poſſi- 
le, when in a watery Sign; then take a parcel of live 
Craw-Fiſh, which arc cache in Rivulets vt. Brooks, di- 
vide them in two Parcels; one Parcel put into an * 
an 


—ů— — 


— — — 


Blood upon it, they will by Degrees turn into 


— = * — 
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Pan that's not Sand, lute it well, and put it into a Furnace 
e 


to calcine for {even or eight Hours, in a _ Fire : After 
they are well calcined, beat them in a Marble Mortar to 
Powder; then take the other Parcel, and boil them in the 
fame Water they were catch'd in, r off the Water 
in another Veſſel, about half a Palcfal, and fling into it 
about half a Handful of the calcined Craw- Fifp, ſtir it well 
together with a Stick, then let it ſettle, and remain ſtill, 
and in a few Days you will obſerve in the Water a great 
Number of ſmall Atoms in motion, When you ſee them 

ow up to the bigneſs of a ſmall Button, you mult feed 
— with Beef Blood, flinging thereof by little and little 
into the Water, which will cauſe them to thrive, ang to grow 
to their natural bigneſs ; but you muſt obſerve, that before 

u put them in the Veſſel with Water, you lay Sand at the 
8 an Inch thick. 

Petro Borello, in the 34th Paragraph of his Phyfical Hiſ- 
tory, ſays : If one takes the Aſhes of Crau- Eb, and lays them 
in a damp Place or in an Earthen Pan, moiſtened with a little 
Water, and lets it ſtand, in leſs than 20 Days will be ſeen in- 
numerable little Worms; and if after this you ſprinkle Beef 

Craw-Fiſh, 

The Sieur Pegarius, when he treats upon this Subject, 
ſays : As to the Generation of Animals, a Friend of 
mine did ſee the Figures and Shapes of Craw-Fiſh, in 
4. a Lee he made of calcined ones; but what is more ſur- 
« prifing, out of ſuch a Salt, not only the Reſemblance of 
« ſuch Creatures is produced, but alſo the very Animal 
« jfſelf, alive and in its natural Form and Shape; as D. de 
« Chambulan and others have experienced, by flinging the 
« Powder of calcined Craw-Fiſh in ſtanding Water; the 
« like may be done with the Afhes of Toads. Rochos, in 
dc his Art of Nature writes, that out of a rotten Duck have 
«* grown ſeveral Taads, becauſe ſhe had fed upon theſe 


Creatures; and that the Carcaſs of an Owl which has fed 


upon Jacks, will bring forth great Numbers of that Fiſh 
« atter it is rotten; and if the {aid Owl has fed upon Carps, 
* the rotten Carcafs will produce Carp: And from hence it 
« is, that when a Fiſh-Pond is quite dried up, and Water 
« 1s again let in, it will abound in a little Time with Fiſh of 
* ſuch Sort as neyer were in before”, 
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Of Eels. 


K CH E R in the firſt Part of his ſubterraneous World 
ſpeaks thus of Eels. | | 

Eels grow without a Sperm, or Seed, out of the Skin 
they throw off yearly, and corrupts; or of what ſticks to the 
Stone againſt which they rub; the Truth of this may be 
eaſily experienced, by chopping an Eel in little Pieces, and 
flinging them in a muddy Pond, for in a Month's Time there 
will appear a Brood of ſmall Eels. 

Another Generation of Eels is perform'd thus; take two 
Spattles of Turf, let em lay that the Dew may fall upon em, 
then lay them Graſs to Graſs, and put them into a Pond or 
Ditch, ſo that the Water may play upon, and you will ſee firſt 
little 3 come from between, which in time will grow 
up to Eels. 

3 to Ariſtotle, there is neither Male nor Female 
among Eels, neither do they copulate, nor do they ſpa 
and there is never an Eel found with either a ſoft or hard Roc; 
from all which it may | be conjeQtur'd, that when a 
ſlimy Water has been quite drain'd off, and the Slime 
been taken out, there has ſtill been a Generation of Eels 
when freſh Water has been let in again; for in a dry 
Soil they don't generate, nor in the Sea that is always full 
of Water, becauſe they have their Growth and Nouriſh- 
ment of the Rain. 

They are alſo generated out of other corruptible Things, 
and we have ſeen, when a dead Horſe has been flung into 
the Water, a vaſt Number of Eels have been perceived 
about the Carcaſe; and it is thought they come forth from 
other dead Carcaſes alſo. Ariſtotle lays, they have their firſt 
Origin, in the inner Receſſes of the Earth, where ſome of 
them break out into the Sea, and others in Rivers and Ponds. 

That Vegetables produce all Sorts of Inſects, and in par- 
ticular Flies, we find in Aldrovandro's Third Book of 
Reptiles, where Chap, 16. he ſays thus: © As I will not deny 
te that out of the moſt putrified Matters, even out of 
* Carrion, grow Flies, I do believe that moſt of them have 
« their Origin from Vegetables, as we have Examples 
« of our own Experience; for a few Years ago, in a Win- 


ter Scaſon, when for Want of other green Plants I pounded 
| browns 
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brown - Cabbage, and left them ſome time in my Room, 1 
« found that Worms grew out of them, and that theſe Worms 
« turn'd into Lady-Birds; I gathered them into a Box, 
« and opening the Box ſome time after, a great Swarm of 
« lixle lies flew out of it, which before had been Lady- 
4 Birds. 

Something of the ſame Kind did a good Friend and Cor- 
reſpondent communicate to me in a Letter, Dec. 28th 1671, 
He writes thus: © I once did read in an Falian Author, 
that out of Cheledonia a Tincture could be prepar'd ; this 
« did prompt me to make a ſtricter Search into the Nature 
* of that Herb; I took the whole Plant, chopt it fine, when 
« jt was in full Juice, and put it into a Matrais ; then I luted 
« a Head upon it, thinking to diſtil it in Baln. Mar. but by ſome 
« accidental Hindrance, it remained almoſt a whole Summer 
« neglected in my Laboratory. Towards Autumn J found 
« that the whole Maſs was liquified and full of Worms; 
* hence I could cafily perceive what a fine Tincture I had 
* to expect, however, I let it ſtand the whole Winter; in the 
4e Beginning of the Spring I found that the Worms were all 
gone, and all was turned into a Black Powder; not long after 
« out of this Powder grew Gnats, in ſuch Abundance, that 
« the whole Glaſs was full of them, who made a buſſing Noiſe 
«* and flew merrily about. I was in the Interim viſited by an 
« Acquaintance, who ſpied the Glaſs with the Gnats as it 
u ſtood in the Window; we fell into a Diſcourſe about them, 
« when be maintained that thole Gnats would not bear 
«* the open Air, but die as ſoon as it was convey'd to them. 
J could hardly believe it, but to try the Experiment, I 
« pull'd the Stopple out of the Retort, and perceiv'd all 
« the Gnats dead in a Moment; after [ open'l the Glaſs, 
J found that moſt of the Powder was turn'd into Gnats, 
% except a little black Earth, which I tried, and found the 
« Taſte very fiery, and produc'd, after it was light, a fix'd 
.« Salt, which without Doubt may have its 8 Virtue. 

CFaliger ſays, that every Tree and Herb has its particular 
Worm or Inſect, and almoſt every ſmall Vegetable its own 
Fly. This a Virtuoſo at Rome obſerved in his Garden, 
and had them painted rogether with the Plant in their na- 
tural Colours; but we need not go fo far as to Rome, we may 
fatisfy our Curioſity by peruſing Mr, £b7ne's Natural Hiſtory 
of Engliſh Inſects. 
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Peganus s Relation of what happen d with bis Experiment 
in the Generation of Serpents, | 


6 HEN Anno 1654, among other Authors I happen- 
W ed to read 7; deer rafft f Hook de Lerminibus, 5 — 
« he in particular gives a ſurpriſing Account of our Ger- 
nan Notters (Wipers) and having a Defire to try the Ex- 
« periment of ſo great a Curiofity, order'd 25 Notters 


* to be caught; I had them ſkinn'd, flung the Heads and 


« Tails away, and ſaved the Heart and Liver for a particular 
« Ute, after I had made them into Powder; the Fleſh and 
« Bone I cut in little Pieces, put them into a glaſs Matraſs, 
« {et over that another, and luted them cloſe together. 

„This I did in dy, in my Laboratory at the Window, 
« where the Sun only {hined- 2 few Hours upon it; I let 
« it ſtand for two Months, and obſerved every Day whe- 
« ther there appeared any Change in the Glaſs; after a few 
« Weeks I ſaw tome oily or greaſy Drops hang to the U 

« Glaſs, which were of a yellowiſh Colour; after I had 
« Jook'd with great Attention upon theſe Drops for an Hot 
together, I obſery'd iſſuing out of them ſnow white 
« Worms'very ſmall, which crept downwards ; and as theſe 
« Worms encreaſed daily more and more, the firſt of them 
grew bigger, but the Matter at the Bottom of the Glaſs 
« ſtood like a yellowiſh Oil with ſome watry Moiſtare, 
and the Settlement at Bottom appear'd of a black ea 

« Subſtance; after ſome Weeks the Number of Worms be 
gan to decreaſe, the reſt increaſed in Growth; at laſt they 
« were all vamih'd to three or four, and they were about 2 
« Fingers Length, and had an uncommon Brightneſs. In a 
© few Weeks they were all loſt, fave one, which was 
« pretty long, and had the reſemblance of a Serpent, but of a 
« ſhow white Colour, {ſmooth and ſhining, without Scales, 
& although there were very ſubtil black Lineaments acroſs, 
« which in the Glaſs I could not well diſtinguiſh; the Head 
« differed alſo ſomething from that of a Serpent, the reſt 
of the Maſs grew dry, and reſembled a black clote Earth: 
« I was in one Reſpect rejoic'd to have the Happineſs of 
„ ſeeing this Curiofity of Nature, in Regenetating a 
« Serpent, but on the other Hand I was cautious how to 


bring the Creature out of the Glaſs, and how to proceed 


further 
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© farther therewith; at laſt Fear got the U 
„ Reaſon, and in a Sort of Horror I took 
u flung it into an Houſe of Office. | 


Of the Generation of Silk-Worms out of Veal. 


AKE about 10 or 12 Pound of Veal, all Meat without 
Bone, warm, and as ſoon as 'tis kill'd; this chop with 
a chopping Knife as fine as you can, afterwards put it in a 
new earthen Pot, thus: At the Bottom you make a Lay of 
Mulberry-Leaves, thena lay of Veal, and thus you proceed 
till your Pot is full; then cover the Top with Mulberry 
Leaves, and take an old Shirt, which has been well wore and 
ſweated in by a labouring Man; this put at Top upon the 
Leaves, then tye the Pot cloſe with Leather. After 
this is done, ſet the Pot into a Cellar, which is not too cool, but 
ſomething warm and damp, let it ſtand for three or four 
Weeks, till the Veal turns into Maggots, which ha 
ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes later, according to the — 
of the Place you put it in. Of theſe Maggots take as man 
as you will, ſet them upon freſh Mulberry Leaves, which 
they will eat; change their Form to Silk-Worms; will 
ſoon content themſelves with that Nutriment, and ſpin and 
generate like other Silk-Worms. I have produced them 
twice, not without the Admiration of the late Mr. Sperling, 
and yet I am of Opinion that this Generation is not of both, 
but only of one Kind; the ſame 5 I have of Toads 
or Frogs, which are produced out of barren Earth. 

The r orgy ns eos 7 22 is in the 
Begirming „to the eighth of that Month, when the 
Proceſs is to begin. Vida in by ſecond Book of Silk- Worms 
teaches, when a young Ox is fed with Mulberry-Leaves, 
ut out of his Fleſh, after it is kill'd, will grow Silt- 
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eed several Curious and Uſeful Inſtructions in the Art 
of DisT1ILLiNG, 1 


Hau to extract the Quint-Eſſence of Roſes. 


AKE freſh Roſes, which are gather'd before 
Sun 2 whilſt the Dew is upon them; 
druiſe or ſtamp the Leaves thereof in a Stone 
Mortar, then put them into an earthen glaz'd 
Yak GE Pan or Bowl; cover them cloſe, and let them 
£ = ſtand till they putrify, which you may perceive 
when the Scent thereof is ſour, and turns ſo 
in about 12 or 14 Days; you may mix up with the Leaves a 
little Salt of Tartar, for this penetrates, cuts, aud parts the 
1th, contrary Particles, and will cauſe each the better to ſepa- 
rate. 
= After the Roſe-Leaves are thus putrified, take the fifth or 
the ſeventh Part of them, put them into a Glaſs Cucurbit, and ſtill 
the them in Baln. Mar. The diſtill'd Water pour upon the other 
Part of the Leavcs, and after you have emptied the Cucurlit of 
the firſt Leaves, put in the ſecond Part, and ſtill them in Hain. 
ilx. Mar. as before ; thus repeating it, you will draw a rectified 185 
x Water, which contains the Spirit, and muſt be ſeparated in the 1 
following Manner: Put all the Water you have ſtill'd, into a 
Matraſs with a long Neck, and a Head belonging to it, lute to 
it a Receiver; then with a ſlow Aſh-Fire draw off the Spirit; 
and as there will go ſome of the Phlegm along with it, the 
Spirit muſt be, together with the Phlegm, put to another Diſti}- 
lation, with a ſlower Fire; and thus you will have a pure 
Spirit of Roſes, which will diffuſe its ſtrong Scent as ſoon as 
the Matraſs is open'd, over the whole Room, 
y. > Ay Save 
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Save this Spirit, well clos d up in a Phial, as 4 ons and 
valuable Thing; for its Virtue is wonderful admirable, 
Pour the greater Part of the diſtill'd Roſe-Water over the 
already diſtilld Roſe- Leaves, in order to extract the Oil from 
the Water; which muſt be done by diſtilling it over a hotter 
Aſh- Fire, than you did the Spirit: The Oil will ſeparate itſelf 
from the Phlegr, and ſwim on the Surface of the Water in a 
Gold-Colour; and although the Quantity is but ſmall, the 
Virtue thereof 1s the — and the more valuable. 

Separate this Oil from the Phlegm, and put it up apart b 
itſelf, and alſo the diſtill'd Roſe- ater in a Glaſs y ;eſelf, when you 
after which take the diſtill'd Roſe- Leaves, from which all the Receiver, 
Spirit and Oil is extracted, burn them in a Crucible to Aſhes, I vill ſee t. 
and in burntng add a little Sulphur to them, give the Aſhes MW; clean C 
a fierce Fire, and they will be as white as Snow. Matraſs, b 

Theſe Aſhes put into a Glaſs or Earthen Veſſel, pour over I a Water d 
them the above Phlegm or Roſe- Water; boil it well, fo long | 

till the Water has extracted all the Salt bom the Aſhes; then How 
filter it ne, + a brown Paper into a Matraſs; diſtill i i, and 
carry off the Phle om, and's clear Sale will ſerie at the Bot (ILL 
tom of the Matraſs: "The Aſhes 1. may calcine a- new in Mes -, What 
reverberatory Fire, then boil again with the Phle it in Sand, 
and draw out the Salt as before; his. repeat till all the well as th 
extracted, and there remains on ly a os any — which you 

In this Manner are extracted from Roſes the — pure Ca- 2 off, r 

tal Parts, viz. Spirit, Oil, and Salt; from the rad. impure 
— Phlegm, Water, and Cap. Mort. 

In caſe the Salt ſhould not be clean enough, you _ 
diſſolve it again in the Phlegm, and repeat your Proceſs by 
Diſtillation, as before, and you may make it as fine as you wil 

Each of theſe Subſtances has for itſelf great medicinal 


Virtues, but much more if all three are united together, which fuſe the 
is done in the following Manner: ake a Still 
Put the clear Salt into a Glaſs Phial with a Neck, and he Herbs, 
ſet it ma geatle Warmth ; pour on it ſome 'of the Oul, and Pipe on ohe 
continue the Warmth till the Salt and Oil are united; then Nut on the 
put another Part of Oil to it, and thus by uniting them by De- ith 2 flow 
ces, your Boiling is finiſh'd. Then add to ky one Part f the be Colour of 
gr pirit, and augment the Quantity by flow Degrees, as you did Bt all over int 
th the Oil; * thus the thaw Subſtances will be united, kid extract « 
that no Art 1s able to ou them, and the medicinal Virtues Put half of! 


thereof are inexpreſſible | . zun, and the 
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nd 

le. W Another Merhod to extract the Qyint-Bffence out of any 
Vegetables. 

ter AKE a Plant, Herb, or Flower, in the Month they 
elf flouriſh beſt; gather thereof before Sun-rifing (with the 


n a W Dew upon) what Quantity you pleaſe ; chop it fine, and fill 
the Wl therewith a Glaſs Matraſs; lute a Head over it, and place 
the Matraſs in Baln. Mar. let it infuſe over a very flow 


b Fire for a Fortnight, after which time augment your Fire; 


If; when you jfind ſome of the Menſtrum will go over into the 
the Receiver, then take your Matraſs out of the Balneum, and you 
nes, vill fee the Herb intuſed in its own Juice, which pour off into 
hes Wa clean Glaſs: The Remains of the Herb take out of the 

Matraſs, burn them to Aſhes, and extract the Salt thereof with 
wer Wl a Water diſtill'd from the ſame Herb. 


hen How to abſtraft Oil of Herbs, Flowers or Seeds. 


Bot- ILL a large Cucurbit with Herbs, Flowers, Seeds or 
rong -, what you chuſe, infuſe it in good Spiritus Salis, ſet 
om, Mit in Sand, and give it Fire enough to boil, and the Oil, as 

is ell as the Phlegm, will diſtil over into the Receiver; 
. which you ſeparate as has been directed; the Spirit you 
Ca- _ off, rectify it, and you may uſe it again for the like 


pure roceſs. | 

mult WA fine Secret to diſti! Herbs, ſo that the Water will re- 
$ by rain both the Colour and Taſte thereof. 

WII. \ 

cinal TAKE the Leaves of the Herb you deſign to diſtil, in- 
hich fuſe them for a Night and a Day in Rain-Water, then 


uke a Still Head, pour into it ſome of the Water from off 
he Herbs, ſwing or rinſe it about, and pour it through the 
Pipe on the Herbs again; fling more freſh Leaves upon it, 
put on the Head, lute it cloſe, and diſtil it in Bal. Mar. 


De- Reith a flow Fire, and you will ſee the Drops, which have 
of the de Colour of the Herb or Flower. When you have diſtill d 
u did ft all over into the Receiver, then burn the Leaves to Aſhes, 
nited, nd extract che Salt from it in the Manner above directed; 
lrtucs 


„Put half of it into the diſtill'd Water, let it diflolve in the 
zun, and the Colour will be clear and fine. . 


Q 2 


a 


To 
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To prepare a fixed Salt out of Vegetables. 


AKE Herbs, what Quantity you pleaſe (thoſe that ſhoot 

up in long Stalks are the beſt for this 2 ; burn 
them to Aſnes in an open Place, or upon the Hearth; 
take of the Aſhes and put as much as you will into a Kettle; 
pour Water upon it, and let it boil; then filter the Lee 
through a Linnen Rag, and pour freſh Water on the re- 
maining Aſhes ; boil and filter it as before, and this conti- 


_ to repeat till you can perceive no ſharpneſs in the 
Aſhes. - 
Then pour all the Lee into one Kettle, and boil it over a 


fierce Fire, till the Salt remains dry at the Bottom ; of this 
take 12 Ounces, yellow Brimſtone two Ounces, both well 
ulveriſed, and mix'd together ; put ſome of this in the Iron 
aldron, which 1s made 8 hot, and in which you be- 
fore boil'd your Salt; let the Brimſtone burn gently away, 
taking care not to make the Cauldron too hot, left it ſhould 
occafion the Salt to melt, which to prevent ſtir the Matter 
continually, whilſt the Sulphur is burning, with a Spatula 
When you find the Sulpher conſumed, put the remaining 
upon a clean Paper; put more of the mixture into the 
aldron and proceed as before, till you have burn d all the 
Sulpher ; then put them with Sulpher Salt calcined all toge- 
ther into the Cauldron, and make it red hot; ſo that if there 
ſhould be any Sulpher left, it may be conſumed, and the 
Salt become a Whitiſn Gray Colour; take it then off the 
Fire, pour, whilſt it is hot, cold Water to it, and it will dil- 
ſolve it immediately; then filter it through a brown Paſte- 
board or Paper; if the Sulphur is all clear from it, the So- 
lution will be of a Whitiſh Yellow ; if not, it will either be 
Green or of an Iron Grey. 

This filtrated Solution pour again in the clean Cauldron, 
ſet it upon a Wind-PFurnace, draw it off dry, and give it ſo 
long Fire till the Salt is red hot; when ſo, pour again quick) 
ſome Water upon it, and it will diſſolve; repeat this, till 

by taking a little of the Solution into a Spoon, and holding it 
in the Light, you ſee not the leaſt Film or Star on the Sur: 
face thereof; but if you do, take it off the Fire, and filtratc 
it into a clean Cucurbir, ſet it in warm Sand, and let it cr 
porate, without giving it the leaſt motion, and in * or 
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which you pour upon the red hot Salt, 
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three Days, according to the Quantity of the Salt, it wi 
ſhoot into fine Cryſtals, and * it 4 done Cryſiallitt 5 
there ſettles a 8 Cruſt upon the Surface; let it cool, 
take out the Cryſtal, and the remaining Liquor place again 
upon the warm Sand, to evaporate I ſhoot in Cryſtals. 
You muſt obſerye not to be too f — your Water 


re you filter it, 
- the Salt would ſettle at the Bottom, and ſhoot no Cry- 


If it ſhould happen, that in burning the Brimſt 
Salt ſhould diſſolve; then take it off he Fire, — end 
beat it in a Mortar; and after you have diflolv'd and calcin d 
i, — it once again with the Sulphur, and then uſe it witn 
The Aſhes burn'd of green Herbs, or of ſuch as are not 


too dry, yield more fix d Salt than ſuch as are dry'd up. 


Q 3 Panar 


Several Secrets relating to MARBLE, 


How to ſtain Marble that's White, and paint upon it With 
various Colours; which will penetrate into t he Stone ſo a; 
to bear poliſhing. 


KE of Aqua Fortis two Ounces, Sal Ar. 
BI moniac one Ounce, of high reQified Spirit 
of Wine four Drams; then take ſome Gold, 
SENT IA make of it an Amalgama with Mercury or 
nee Quickfilver, let the Mercury cvaporate, and 
bbc Gold will remain at the Bottom of your 
Crucible like a brown Powder or Calx: Diſ- 
ſolve this in Aqua Regis, and evaporate it till it is of a yellow 
Colour; then pour on the Sal Armoniac and the Spirit of 
Wine, and when difloly'd, evaporate the Spirit again, and there 
remains a bright Gold Colour. 

Calcine the Silver in a Phial, and then let the Aqua For- 
tis evaporate till you have a Sky Colour, which take off and 
preſerve in a clean Phial, keeping the reſt in a warm Sand 
to evaporate, and you will have a deep Blue, which you 
alſo preſerve, the remains will, by more evaporating, turn 
into Black. , 

By mixing theſe Colours you may produce ſeveral 
others; wherewith you may paint or ſtain what Figures you 

leaſe; and the more you repeat laying on this Colour, the 
ceper they will penetrate into the Stone, and the ſtronger 
they will repreſent themſelves thereon. After you have 
- Kiniſhed your Staining, you may poliſh it like plain white 

Re, 2d then you will have the Colours appear in their 
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Marble may alſo be ſtained with Colours which have 
been drawn from Vegetables, with Spirit. Sal. Armoni ac. 
or Urin; but, although they penetrate a good Way into the 
Marble, they will, on Account of their volatile Nature, be 
of no long Duration: The red Colour in this Proceſs 1s 


made of oC Blood, tempered with Urin of Horſes, Hogs, 
t 


e Blue is treated in the ſame Manner, 


or Dogs 5 
which they uſe blue Verditer : The Purple Colour is drawn 


from Cochineal, mix'd with any of the ſaid Urine ; tome, 


inſtead of Urin, uſe Spirit of Wine. 


To imitate Marble. 


FALE Plaiſter of Paris, Quick-Lime, Salt, Ox-Blood, - 


Stones of different Colours, alſo Pieces of Glaſs, all 
beat to Powder, and mixt up to the Conſiſtence of a Paſte, 
with Vinegar, Beer or ſour Milk, and then lay it into Tables, 
Pillars, or what you will; let it ftand ſo long till it is thorough 
dry; then rub it firſt with Pumice, and'poliſh it with Tripoli, 

__ _ finiſhing Stroke with rubbing it over with Lea- 
x | 


Another Met hod 


1TH fine pulveriz'd Plaiſter of Paris, and Size of 
Parchmens, make a Paſte, mix with it as many Co- 


N you pleaſe, ſpread it with a Trowel over a board, 
and when dry, procecd as before. 


To paint on Wood in Imitation of Marble. 


F IRST lay a Ground ( repeating it ſeven or eight times) 
with white, as you have been directed in the Method 
of gilding on Wood; then you marble it with what Co- 
lours you pleaſe, after you have tempered them with the 
white of Kees, and mix'd 2 little Saffron Water with it. 
If you are not uſed to marbling with a Pencil, you may pour 
one Sort of your Colour here and there a little, upon the 
white prepared Table, then holding and turning it ſhelving, 
the Colour will diſperſe all over the Ground in Varieties of 
Veins ; then with another Colour proceed in the ſame Man- 


ner, and ſo with as many as you think proper, and it will 


anſwer your Purpoſe; After it is dry, you may with a Pencil 
24 give 
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ive it a Finiſhing by mending ſuch Places as are faulty; 


then you may lay on a Varniſh, and poliſh it in the beſt 
Manner you can. 


To imitate a Faſpis. 


AKE Quick-Lime, mix it with the white of Eggs, and 
roll it up in Balls, this will ſerve for the White; tor Red 
mix along with it Lake or Vermillion; for Blue add Indigo 
or Pruſſian Blue; for Green uſe Verdegreaſe, and fo on. 
When you have made many different Sorts of colour'd 
Balls, to the Conſiſtence of a Dough, then flat them with a 
Rolling-Pin, as you. would Pyc-Cruſt, lay them one upon 
another, and with a thin Knife-Blade, cut it in long Pieces, 
and mix them contuſedly in a Mortar together; then with a 
Trowel ſpread it over a Table, Pilaſters, Sc. very ſmooth 
and even; when dry, pour boiling hot Oil upon it, and 
ſpreading it all over, it will ſoak in; then ſet it in a ſhady 
lace to dry. 
You may, if _ will, mix your Quick-Lime and your 
Colours with Oil at firſt, and then there will be no Occafion 
to oil it afterwards, 


| How to clean Alablaſter or bite Marble. 


EAT Pumice Stones to an impalpable Powder, and mix 
LY it up with Verjuice, let it ſtand thus for two Hours; then 
dip in it a Spunge and rub the Marble or Alablaſter there- 


with; waſh it with a Linnen Cloath and freſh Water, and 
dry it with clean Linnen Rags. | 


Jo imitate Marble in Brimſtone. 


T do this, you muſt provide your ſelf with a flat 


and ſmooth Piece of Marble, on which you make a 
Border or Wall, to encompaſs either a Square or Oral Ta- 
ble, which you may do either with Wax or Clay. When 
this 1s done, PRES and have jn readineſs ſeveral Sorts of 
Colours, each ſeparately reduced to a fine Powder ; as for 
Example ; White Lead, Vermillion, Lake, Orpiment, Ma- 
ſticor, Smalt, Pruſſian Blue, and ſuch like Colonrs. After 
yau are provided with them, then melt on a flow Fire in 
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ſeveral glaz d Pannikins ſome Brimſtone; put in each one 

ticular Sort of Colour, and ſtir it well together; then 
_ before oil'd the Marble all over within the Wall, 
drop with one Colour quickly ſpots upon, of large and leſs 
Sizes; then take another Colour and do as before, and ſo on, 
till the Stone is covered with Spots of all the Colours you 
deſign to uſe; then you muſt conſult what Colour the Maſs 
or the Ground of your Table is to be; if you will have it of 
a Grey Colour, then take fine fifted Aſhes, and mix it up 
with melted Brimſtone, or if red, with Enghiſp red Oaker ; 


if White, with white Lead; if Black, with Lampblack or 


Ivory Black. Your Brimſtone for the Ground mult be pretty 
hot, ſo that the Drops upon the Stone may unite and incor- 

rate together; when you have pour'd your Ground even 
all over, then, if you will, put a thin Wainſcot Board upon it; 


but this muſt be done whilſt the Brimſtone is hot, makin 


alſo the Board, which muſt be thorough dry, as hot as it wi 
bear, in order to cauſe the Brimſtone to ſtick the better to 
it, and when it is cold, poliſh it with Oil and a Cloath, and 
it will look very beautiful. 


To imitate a Porphyr. 


T AKE Red Oaker and Lake, grind it with Water of 


Gum Tragant ; then, either on a Glaſs, Marble or 
a ſmooth Board (before anointed all over with Oil) 
you ſprinkle out of a Bruſh or Feather, the Glaſs or Table, 
all over with that Colour; and having ſprinkled it all over, 
mix Brown Red, or if that is too Red, add ſome Umber or 
Soot to it, mix it up with Gum Tragant to the Subſtance of 
a thick Paſte, and roll it on the Glaſs, over the ſprinkled 
Colours, as thick as you pleaſe; then let it dry, and when 
you are ſure that it is thorough dry, you may poliſh it. 


How to make Fret Work Cielings. 


T AKE Pebble, ſtamp them fine in an Iron Mortar, ſearee 
it through a fine Hair Sieve, then take of powder'd 
Lime one Part, of the Pebble Powder two Parts, and mix it 
together with Water; then take the Mixture, and lay it all 
over the Cieling, very ſmooth; carve then on it what you 
pleaſe, or lay to it ſome Ornament with Moulds, which are cut 

in 
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in ſmooth Wood, or caſt in Lead, fill the Form with the 
Mixture, preſs it to the Cieling, and it will tick and come 
clean out of the Mould let it dry, and when dry, and you 
perceive that it is not every where of a White, then 
with a clean Pencil Bruſh and clear Water ſtrike it over, — 
it whitens of itſelf. It will in Time grow as hard as Stone. 


LL 


F 


Plain Inſtructions for LiMNING and for Colour- 
ing CoeyrrR-PLATE PRINTS, Mays, 
Sc. with Water-Colours. 


Of the Colours generally uſed in that Art. 


For C 1. White Lead. 1. Yellow Oaker. 
Whi 2. Flake White. 2. Maſticote. 
e 


uſe C 3. Muſcle Silver. I | 3+ Pale Maſticote. 
* Yello - _ 8 
Indigo. * 


Blue Lake. 6. 5. Naples Yellow 
Blue Verditer. | 7. Shell Gold. 


Smalt. 


: e | | 1, Sap Green. 
- Latmus. Green. & 2. Verdegreaſc. 
-», Blue 

: . 3- Terre Verde. 


. Vermillion. 1. Brown Oaker. 
2. Red Lead. 2. Chimney Soot of 
3. Red Oaker. a Wood Fire. 

4. Lake. 3. Colln's Earth, 
5. Carmine. 4. Umber. 


15 Black. 
81 3. Sca-Coal Black. 
4. Indian Ink. 


Out of theſe Colours you may temper all the reſt which 
your Work yy require. 


Some 


which 
Some 


and having 
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Some Colours are to be waſhed and ground, as for Inſtance, 
1. White Lead. 2. Brown Oaker. z. Dutch Pink. 4. Um- 
ber. 5. Colln's Earth. 6. Ivory Black. 

Some are only to be waſh'd, and are, 1. Red-Lead. 
1. Maſticote. 3. Blue Biſe. 4. Smalt, 5. Ultramarine. 
6. Vermillion. 

Others are only ſteep'd in fair Water, as, 1. Gamboge. 
2. French Yellow, to which you muſt add a little Allum. 
3. Sap-Green. 4. Blue Lake. 5. Letmus. 

And others again are only ground, viz. 1. Flake White. 
2. Indigo. 3. Lake. 4 Carmine. 5. Diſtill'd Verdegreaſe. 

All your Colours you grind with fair Water on a hard 
Stone, or on a Piece of Looking-Glaſs, which you fix with 
white Pitch and Rofin upon a flat Board, having alſo a 
Muller of that Kind. 

Of the Colours (after you have ground them very fine) you 
may take as much as will ſerve your preſent Occaſion, and 
temper em in a Gallipotor Shell with Gum Water, in which 

ou have alſo difloly'd a ſmall Matter of Sugar-Candy. 
You muſt obſerve, that Colours which are very ary, require 
a ſtronger Gum-Water, in others it muſt be uſed very ſpa- 


ly. 

ar Colours won't ſtick, or the Paper or Print be 
grealy, mix a very little Ear-Wax, or a little Drep of Fiſh 
or Ox-Gall among your Colour ; you may dry your Fiſh 
or Ox-Gall and dilute it when you have Occafion for it, 
with a little Brandy. If your Paper or Print ſinks, then 
with clean Size and a ſpunge wipe it over, after you have 
faſtencd the Edges round upen a Board, and let it dry. 

You muſt chuſe Pencils of ſeveral Sizes, agreeable to 
the Work you arc to uſe them for; as for laying on a Ground 


A 8 Clouds, chuſe a larger Size than thoſe that you 
uſe for Drapery, Trees, Sc. wherein you muſt follow your 
own Reaſon : Thoſe Pencils of which the Hairs ( after you 


have wetted them between your Lips, and turn'd them upon 
your Hand) keep cloſe together, are the beſt. 


To paint or colour à clear Sky. 


AKE clear blue Verditer, mix'd with a little White 
with this begin at the Top of your Landskip or Picture, 
| laid on the Blue for ſome ſpace, break it with a 
little Lake or Purple, working it with a clean Pencil, — 

| Colour 
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it with a clean Pencil, one Colour imperceivably into another, 
apply more White and Maſticote, in order to make it 
fainter and fainter towards the Horizon, working all the 


. while the Colours inperceptibly one into another, from the 


Horizon to the Blue Sky; after which you may lay ſome 
ſtronger Strokes of Purple over the Licke, i as to make 
them appear like Clouds at a Diſtance. 

For a fiery red Sky, you uſe Red-Lead and a little White, 
inſtead of the Purple Streaks or Clouds, working them 


according to Art inperceptibly one into another. 


Clouds you lay on with White and Black, fometimes you 
mix a little Purple along with; but the beſt and ſureſt Di. 
rection you may enquire for of Nature herſelf. 


To lay 4 Ground for Walls of Chambers, Halls, &c. 


OU muſt uſe for a common Wall, which is of a reddiſh 
Hew, - Brown, Red and White, and temper your 
Colour according to the Newneſs or Decay thereof; ſhade it 


with Brown-Red, only mix d with a little Bitre or Soot. 


Other Walls you lay on with Black and White, and ſhade 
it with the ſame Colours; ſometimes you mix a little Pur. 
2285 with it, and then you ſhadow it with Black and 

e. - 

For Wainſcoting, that is embelliſh'd with carv'd Mouldings 

and Figures, you muft uſe one Colour, for both the Plain 


'and the Carve-Work, ſhading and heightning it with Judg- 


ment and Care. 

To paint a Fore-Ground, in Imitation of Sand or Clay, lay 
on the darker Parts with Brown-Oaker; to what is in their 
Diſtance, add a little White, and ſo on in Proportion; ſhading 
it with Brown Oaker, and the ſtrong Shades with Soot. 


Ina Carnation or Fleſh-Colour, uſe for young Women and 
Children Flake-White, light Oaker, and a little Vermillion: 
Some add a little Lake, but that muſt be but a very ſmall 
Matter, and-having laid on the Colour for the Carnation, 
= ſhade the Features about the Lips, Cheeks, Chin, 

neces, and Toes, with fine Lake and Vermillion, ſhadow- 
ing the naked Part with Sea Coal and a little Lake, or 


. Brown-Red, or with Brown Oaker and Lake, or elſe Indian- 


Ink or Lake; for a browniſh Complexion, you mix a little 
Brown Oaker among the Carnation-Colour. : 
| | or 
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For ancient People, uſe Vermillion, Brown-Oaker and 
White, ſhade it with Bitre and Lake. 

A dead of a young Perion you paint with Flake- 
White, Brown-Oaker and a little Indigo, or Sca-Coal, and 
ſhade it with Biſtre or Sea-Coal. 

For an old dead Corps, you leave out the Indigo, but 
ſhade it as before. 

For the Hair of young Women and Children you lay them 
on with light - Oaker, ſhade them with deep Oaker, and 
heighten them with Maſticot and White. 

rey Hair you lay on with Black and White; ſhade them 
with Black, and heighten them with White, and thus you 
proceed in painting any other colour'd Hair, | 
Trees, are laid on, ſome with White, Black and Bitre, 
ſhaded with brown Oaker, and heighten d with the ſame 
Colour, with more White jn it. Thoſe that ſtand at adiſtance, 
are laid on with Indigo Blue, Brown Oaker and White, and 
ſhaded with Indigo and Brown Oaker. Thoſe that are further 
diſtant you lay on faint, and ſhadow them but ſlightly ; which 
Order you muſt obſerve in colouring of Ships, Houſes, and 
other Buildings. 

Intharch'd Houſes you paint the Thatch or Straw, when new, 
with Dutch Pink, and ſhade it with Brown Oaker, and to 
heighten the Straw, you uſe Maſticot and White. Old Straw, 
you lay on with Brown Oaker, ſometimes mix'd with Black 
_ White; the Straw you heighten with Brown Oaker and 
White. | 5 

In colouring Cities, Caſtles or Ruins, you muſt obſerve Na- 
ture and cannot well be taught; but however to give a Begir- 
ner a little more light in that Affair, you muſt oblerve chat 
thoſe Houſes which lay neareſt the Fore Ground muſt be co- 
lour'd with Vermillion and White, adding to it a little Brown 
Oaker ; ſhading it with that and ſome Bitre ; the heighten- 
ings are, upon occaſion, done with Vermillion and more White. 

Houſes that lay further diſtant, are laid on with Lake and 
a little Blye and White, ſhaded with Blue and Lake, and 
heighten'd with adding more White. 

Such Buildings as lay ſtill further, are laid on with a faint 
Purple and a little Blue, {haded ſoftly with Blue, and heightend 
with White; and the further they are off, the fainter and 
fighter muſt be your Colour. 7 
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In colouring of Rocks, Hills, Sc. that are at a great Di- 
ſtance, you obſerve the ſame Rule. Such as lay nearer the 
Fore-Ground, you imitate according to Nature. Trees that 
are upon the Fore-Ground, you-paint with ſeveral Sorts of 
Greens, the better to diſtinguiſh one from the other; ſuch as 
333 with the ſame Colour as the 


How to Paint or Colour Cattle. 


ORSES of Cheſnut Colour, you lay on with brown 
Red, ſhaded with Brown Red and Black, and heighten 


it with Brown Red, White and Yellow; the Main and Tail of 


Horſes you may make White, as alſo the lower part of their Feet. 

One of an Aſh-Colour you lay on with Black and White, 
ſhade it with a bluciſh Black, a heighten it with White. 

A black Horſe, you lay on with all Black, ſhade it with 
a deep Black, and heighten it with Black and White. 

A white Horſe, you lay on with White-Lead, juſt tainted 
or broke with a little Red, ſhade it with black and white, 
and heighten it with pure White. 

Spotted Hories muſt be done according as Nature 
directs; and by theſe Directions you will govern yourſelf in 
painting or colouring any other Sort of Cattle. 

Sheep you lay on with White, broke with a little Bitre; 
uſe inthe Shadows a little Black, 

Hogs or Pigs, you lay on with Brown-Oaker and Ycllow 
Oaker, and ſhade it with Bitre. 

A Bear is laid on with Brown-Oaker, Black and Brown- 
Red, ſhaded with Bitre and Black, and heightened with 
Brown-Oaker and White. 

A Leopard is laid on with LTellow-Oaker, and ſhaded 
with Bitre: The Spots arc laid on with Bitre and Black; 
the Mouth with Black and White. 

An Aſs is commonly of a Griale, and laid on with Black 
and White, broke with a little Oaker. | 

An Elephant is laid on with Black and White and a little 
Bitre. 

A Monkey is laid on with Dutch Pink, Bitre and 
Black, the Hair is heightened with Maſticote, White and a 
little Bitre; the Paws muſt be ſhaded off with Black and 
Brown Red, with a little White, 7 
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Di- A Flart is laid on with Brown. Oaker and Engliſh Red, 
r the and ſhaded on the Back and where it is requiſite, with 
that Bitre and Brown-Red; a Streak of White muſt be below 
ts of the Neck, as muſt be the Belly and Breaſt of a white Colour, 
ch as A Hare is laid on with Brown-Oaker, which loſes itſelſ 
by Degrees into White under the Belly; the Back is ſhaded 
with Bitre, and the Hair is heighten'd with Oaker and 
White. 

A Rabbit is laid on with White, Black, and Bitre, the 
Belly is White: Theſe Creatures are of various Colours, 
which may be imitated after Nature. 


Of Birds. 


Falcon is laid on with Brown-Oaker, black and white, 

ſhaded with a pale black; the Feathers muſt be diſ- 

lay'd and ſhadow'd with black, the Breaſt is white, the 

Le are laid on with yellow, and ſhaded with Brown 
er and Bitre. 

A Turky Cock or Hen, is laid on with black and white, 
and ſhaded with black, working the Colours lighter and 
ture lighter towards the Belly, which muſt be all white; the Legs 
fin are laid on with wor o and White, and ſhaded with Blue; 

when they are irritated, the Subſtance about their Bill muſt 
re; be laid on with Vermillion and Lake, deepening it with 

ſtronger Lake; otherwiſe when they are calm, that Part is 
low 4 little upon the Purple. 

A Swan is laid on with White, with a little Bitre, and 
wn- heighten'd, where the Feathers ſeem to raiſe, with pure 
rich White: The Feet are blackiſh, and the Bill red, with a black 

Rifing at the upper End. 
ded idgeons, Drakes, Hens, are of ſo many various Colours, 
ck; that there would be no End to give proper Leſſons for ever 
one, and thus it is with many other Birds, which an Ariil 


ack ought to copy after Nature. 

ttle Of Fruit. | 

og PPLES are laid on with fine Maſticote mix'd with a 
4 little Verdegreaſe, or a little White, French Berry, 


Iellow and Verdegreaſe; ſhade it with Brown Oaker and 
Verdegreaſe, or Lake; heighten it with Maſticote Prey 
White, 
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White, and the 9 Light with White alone; but ydu 
If to the Colour of the Apples as well 


muſt regulate yourſe 
as Pears, 

Cherries are laid on with Vermillion and Lake, ſhaded 
with pure Lake, and heightened with Vermillion, or Vermil. 
lion and a little White. 

White-Heart Cherries, are laid on in the middle with 
Vermillion, Lake and White, working it to a Yellow to. 
wards the Stalk, and with Lake towards the Top. 

Morello's are laid on with Lake and a little Black, ſ}a- 
dow'd with Black, and heightened with Vermillion, Lake and 
Black; this muſt be ſo intermix'd that the Colours may ſecm 
all of one Piece. 

Mulberries are laid on with Lake and Bitre, ſhadow'd 
with Black, and heightened with Vermillion; on the higheſt 
Lights give little Dots with Lake and White. 

| — airs are laid on with a yellowiſh White, then 
ſhaded with Lake and Vermillion, and heighten the Knobs 
with White and Vermillion. 

Grapes, the Black ones are laid on with Purple, 
_ with blue Verditer and Indigo, and heightened with 
White. | 

The white Grapes are laid on with pale Verdegreaſe, 
2 little Maſticote and White; the blue Bloom is very gently 
with a blunt Pencil juſt touch'd with the Blue — 
dubbꝰ' d over them. 

Peaches and Apricocks are laid on with light Maſticote, 
or French- Ber ellow, and White, ſhaded with Red: 
Oaker and Yellow; if there muſt be a Bloom upon them, 
you do it with Lake, and heighten it with White as you do 
the Grapes; ſome are of a more greener Colour than other, 
wherein you are to copy Nature as it lays before you. 

Radiſhes and 'Turnips, are laid on with White, ſhaded 
with Indian-Ink, and at the Top with Lake; working it down 
faint into White towards the Bottom. The Top is laid on 
with Verdegreaſe and Sap-Green, ſhaded with Sap-Green 
and Indigo, and heightened with Maſticote. 

Carrots, are laid on with Yellow Oaker, and if they are af 
a high Colour it is mix'd with Red Lead; they are ſhaded 
with Brown Oaker, Yellow Oaker and Bitre, and highten'd 
with Maſticote. For the reſt I direct the Practitioner to 
Nature. | | oo 
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Of Flowers. 


OSES are laid on with a pale Carmine and White, 
ſhadow'd with Carmine and leſs White, and the 
deepeſt with Carmine by itſelf; the Heart you make always 
darker than the reſt. The Seed in open blown Roſes” is 
Yellow. 
Tulips are of various Kinds, Colours, and Shapes; it is 
im offible to give certain Rules for colouring them, 

dome are done with Lake and Carmine on White, mix'd 
together; others with Purple, laid on with Ultramarine, 
Carmine and Lake; ſometimes bluer, and ſometimes redder; 
theſe Colours muſt be ſtreak'd according to Nature. Thoſe 
of one Colour, as Yellow, Red, Sc. are laid on with ſack 
Colours, and if there appear any Streaks you muſt mako 
your Colour either lighter or deeper, as Nature direQs. 

Emonies are of ſeveral Sorts, ſome are laid on with Lake 
and White, and finiſh'd with the ſame. Others with Ver- 
million and ſhadow'd with that Colour, Carmine and Lake. 
Yellow ones ate laid on with Maſticote, and (i:adow'd with 
that and Vermillion, ſometimes with brown Lake. 

Red Lilies are laid on with Red Lead, ſhaded with 
Vermillion and Carmine. 

The Piony is laid on with Lake and White, and ſhaded 
with the ſame Colour with leſs White. 


Yellow Cowſlips are laid on with Maſticot, and ſhaded ' 


with Gumboge and Umber. 
— Carmine and White, and ſhadow'd with leſs 
White. 

Carnations and Pinks are manag'd like Emonies and 
Tulips, Some Pinks are of a pale Fleſh- Colour, ſtreaked 
with another that's a little higher; this is done with Ver- 
million, Lake and White, and ſtreaked without White. 

The Blue Hyacinth, is laid on with Ultramarine and 
White, and ſhaded with leſs White. 

The Red or Gridiline, is laid on with Lake and White, 
and a little Ultramarine ; and finiſh'd with leſs White. 

The White Sort, is laid on with White, and thadow'd 
with Black.and White. 

The Crocus are two Sorts, viz. Yellow and Purple. 
The Yellow is laid on with Maſticote, and ſhaded with 
Gall-ftone or Gumboge; 8 which upon cach Leaf on 

| | the 


Purple ones are laid on with 


= 
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the outfide are made three ſeparate Streaks with Bitre and 
Lake. The Purple ones are laid on with Carmine, Ultra- 
marine and White, and finiſh'd with leſs White; the 
Streaks muſt be very dark on the outfide of the Leaves. 
The Seed of both is Yellow. 


Of Metals. - 


OLD is laid on with Red Lead, Saffron, and Yellow 
Oker, ſhadow'd with Lake and Bitre, in the deepeſt 
Places with Bitre, Lake and Black, then heighten'd with 
Shell-Gold. . 
Silver is laid on with White, ſhadow'd with Black and 
Blue, and heighten'd with Shell-Silver. 

Tin or Pewter is done the fame Way, only it is laid on 
with White, mixt with a little Indigo. 

Iron is done like Tin. 

Braſs is done in the ſame Manner as Gold, only the 
Shades muſt not be ſo ſtrong. 

Copper is laid on with el and White, ſhadow'd 
with Brown-red, Lake, and Bitre, and heighten'd with 
Brown, Red, and White. 8 

Theſe Directions will be ſufficient to guide young Prac- 
titioners to Nature, which 1s the beſt School they can go to, 
ro their Live's 
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The Art of dying S1LKs, WoRs TEDs, CoT- 
ToNs, &c. of various Colours, 


RHE art of dying in colours, is of great anti- 
uity, as appears both from 2 and pro- 

Gas hiſtory; but who were the firſt inventers 
thereof, is uncertain; however, for the genera- 
lity it is conjectured that like many others 
it had its firit birth by accident: the juices 
of certain fruits, leaves, Ec. accidentally cruſhed, are 
ſuppoſed to have given the firſt hint. Purple, an animal 
Juice, found in a muſſel, was firſt diſcovered to be of a 
tinging quality, by a dog's catching one of the purple-fiſhes 
among the rocks, which in eating {tained his mouth with 
that precious colour : this colour was in fo high eſteem 
among the Romans, that none but their emperors were ſuf- 
fered to wear it. | could give the curious a long hiſtorical 
and ſpeculative account concerning this ingenious art, but 
a | that 
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that being a ſubject not ſuitable to the intent of this work, 
I ſhall only inform my readers in the practice thereof, in as 
conciſe and plain a manner as poſſible. My firſt leſſon is: 


How to dye Silk or Worſted of a fine Carnation Colour. 
IRST take to each pound of filk, four handfuls of 


wheaten bran, put it in two pails of water, boil it, 
pour it into a tub, and let it ſtand all night; then take half 
the quantity of that water, put into it 4 a pound of allum, ; 
ofa pound of red tartar, beaten to a fine powder, and # an 
ounce of fine powdered curcumi; boil them together, and 
ſtir them well about with a ſtick ; after they have boiled for 
a quarter of an hour, take the kettle off the fire, put in the 
filk, and cover the kettle cloſe to prevent the ſteam from 
fly ing out; leave it thus for three hours, then rince your (ilk 
in cold water, beat and wring it on a wooden pin, and hang 
it up to dry. 
. Then take I of a pound of gallnuts, beat them fine, and 
put the powder thereof into a pail of river-water; boil it 
for one hour; then take oF the Tedtle, and when you can 
bear your hand therein, put in your filk, and let it lay 
therein an hour, then rake it out and hang it up to dry, 
When the filk is dry, and you would dye it of a crimſan 
colour, weigh to each pound of filk, à of an ounce of 
cochineel, which beat to a fine powder, and fift it through a 
fine hair ſieve; then put it in the pail with the remaining 
lee, and having mix d it well, pour it into à kettle, and 
when it boils, cover it well to prevent any duſt coming to 
it; after you have put in 5 of a pound, and two ounces and 
a half of tartar, both finely powdered, let it boil for a g of 
an hour; then take it off the fire, let it cool a little, and pus 
in the filk, ſtir it yell with a ſtick to prevent its being cloud- 
ed, and when cold wring it out. If the colour is not deep 
enough, hang the kettle again over the fire, and when it has 
boiled and is grown lukewarm again, repeat the ſtirring of 
the filk therein; then hang it upon a wooden pin which is 
faſtened in a poſt, wring and beat it with a ſtick; after this, 
rince the dy'd filk in hot lee, wherein to one pound of filk, 
you have diſſolved + an ounce of Newcaſtle ſoap, afterwards 
rince it in cold water. Hang the ſkeins of raw-filk on 2 
wooden pin, putting a little hand-ſtick to the bottom part, 
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and thus having worked, wrung, and beat it round, you muſt 
hang it up to dry. 


Another Method to dye Silk of a crimſon Red. 


, [ \AKE of good Roman allum + an ounce, tartar one Ounce, . 


ſpirit of vitriol 4+ of an ounce, and put them pulve- 
rized into a pewter kettle, and pour as much warer on them, 
as is ſufficient for the quantity of 4 an ounce of the filk vou 
propoſe to dye; when it is ready to boil, put in the ſilk, 
which before you muſt boil in bran ; boil it for an hour or 
more, then wring it out, and put to the liquor + an ounce of 
cochineel finely powdered, and go drops of ſpirit of vitrio) ; 
when ready to boil, put in the filk again, and let it ſoak for 
four hours; then 4 clean water, drop into it a little 
ſpirit of vitriol, rince therein the filk, rake it out again, and 
dry it on ſticks in the ſhade. This will be a high colour, 
but if you would have it of a deep crimſon, you take inſtead 
of ſpirit of vitriol, ſpirit of ſal armoniac, to rince your 


filk in. 


Gene ral Olſervations in dying Crimſon, Scarlet, or 
Purple. 


I, the” R copper or kettle muſt be of good pewter, 


quite clean and free from any {oil or greafe. 


2. The prepared tartar muſt be put in when the water is 
lukewarm. | 


3. If you intend to dye woolen or worſted yarn, you may 
put it in the firſt boiling, and let it boil for two hours, 


4. When boil'd take it out, rince it, clean the kettle, and 
put in the water for the ſccond boiling. 


5. This ſecond boiling is performed in the ſame manner as 


the firſt; then put in cochineel finely powdered, when it 
boils hard, and {tir it well about. 


6. Then the ſilk, which before has been waſhed and 
cleanſed in the firſt lee, is put in on a winch, which is conti- 
a 2 nuall, 
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nually turned about, in order to prevent the colours from 
fixing in clouds. 


7. When the colour is to your mind, take it out of the 
copper, rince it clean, and hang it up in a room or a ſhady 
place, where it may be free from duſt. 


8. You muſt obſerve, that when the aqua fortis, is put into 


the ſecond boiling, it cauſes a coarſe froth to ſwim at top: 


which you mult carefully take off, 


How to diſſolve the Pewter for Dyer's Aqua Fortis. 


T AK E fine pewter, pour firſt a little clear water over 
it, then pour onthe aqua fortis, which will diſſolve it. 
The ſolution is of a whey or milk colour, temper it by add- 
ing more aqua fortis, till it 1s clear. The common propor- 
tion is, to one ounce of aqua fortis add a quarter of an 
ounce of pewter. 


To dye a Crimſon with Orchal. 


UT clean water into the copper, and to each pound of 

Glk take 12 ounces oforchal: in this turn your ſilk and 
wring it out; then diſſolve to each pound of filk ⁊ of a pound 
of allum, and as much of white arſenic ; in this liquor put 
the fk all _ to ſoak; then wring it out; this done, take 
to each pound of filk, two ounces of cochineel, two ounces 
of galls, two ounces of gum, with a little curcuma: in this 
boil the ſilk for two hours; then put in a little zepſie, let it 
ſoak all night, and in the morning rince it out. | 


: To dye a Violet Colour. 
FR ST. boil your filk in bran and allum, as has been 


ſhewn above ; then clean your copper, and with clean 
water, put to each pound of filk, one pound of galls, one 
ounce and à half of cochineel finely powdered, and one ounce 
of gum arabick, boil it together like the crimſon red; leave 
it all night, and the next morning take out your filk, and 
rince it in fair water. 
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To dye Worſted, Stuff, or Turn of a Crimſon Colour. 
2 KE to each pound of worſted, two ounces of allum, 


two ounces of white tartar, two ounces of aqua fortis, 
x an ounce of pewter, + of a pound of maddcr, and + 
of a pound of logwood, put them together in fair water, 
boiling the worſted therein for a conſiderable time; then 
take it out of the copper, and when cool, rince it in clean 
water : then boil it again, and put to each pound of worſted, 


+ of a pound of logwood. 


Another Method. 


3 K E to eight pound of worſted, fix gallons of water, 
and eight handtuls of wheaten bran; let them ſtand all 
night to ſettle, in the morning pour it clear off, and filtrate 
it; take thereof half the quantity, adding as much clear 
water to it; boil it up, and put into it one pound of allum, 
and half a pound of tartar ; then put in the worſted, and let 
it boil for two hours, ſtirring it up and down all the while it 
is boiling with a ſtick. hen boil the other half part 
of your bran-water, mixing it with the ſame quantity of 
fair water as before; when it boils put into it four ounces of 
cochincel, two ounces of fine powder'd tartar; ſtir it well 
about, and when it has boiled for alittle while, put in your 
ſtuffs: keep ſtirring it from one end of the copper to the 
other with a ſtick, or turn it on a winch, till you ſee the 
colour is to your mind ; then take it out of the copper, let it 


cool, and rince it in fair water. 


Another for Silk. 


ALE to each pound of filk, a quarter of a pound 


of fernambuca, boil it up, and ſtrain it through a 
ſieve into a tub, and pour water to it, till it is juſt lukewarm: 
in this turn your filk, which before has been prepared as 


has been directed, and when all the ſtrength is drawn out, 


rince, wring and dry it. 


23 Alice 
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Another fine Carnation. 


AK E to each pound of filk, after it is rinc'd and dry'd, 
four pound of ſaflower, put the ſafflower in a bag, 
and waſh it in clean water, till the water comes clear from 
it ; then take the ſafflower out of the bag, preſs it between 
your hands, and rub it aſunder in a clean tub; take to each 
ound of filk, four ounces of pot- aſnes, work it well toge- 
ther with the ſaflower, divide it into two parts, pour one 
part thereof into a cloſe ſack, that will keep the pot - aſhes 
from coming out, otherwiſe it will make the filk ſpeckled, 
and pour clear water over it, to draw the ſtrength out of the 
ſafflower ; then take to each pound of filk, a quarter of a pint 
of lemon juice; divide that alſo into two parts, and put each 
tothe two quantities of ſaflower : hang your filk well dryed 
on clcan ſticks, and dip it in the firſt part of the liquor 
continually for an hour; then wring it well out, and hang it 
again on ſticks: having prepared the other part of the ſaf- 
flower as you did the firſt, dip it therein as before for the 
ſpace of an hour; then wring it well and hang it up to dry 
in the ſhade, and you will have a fine colour. 


A Carnation for Moolen. 
1 2 AKE four ounces of ceruſe, three ounces and a half 


of arſenic, one pound of burned tartar, one pound of 
allum; boil your ſtuffs with thoſe ingredients for two hours; 
then take it out, and hang it up: the next morning make a 
dye of two pound of good madder, a quarter of a pound of 


* two ounces of curcumi, and three ounces of aqua 
ortis. 


Zo dye a Carnation on Silk or Cotton, with Fernambuca. 


T AKE three pound of allum, three ounces of arſenic, 
four ounces of ceruſc ; boil your filk or cotton therein 
for an hour; then take it out and rince it in fair water; after 
which make a lee of eight pound of madder, and two ounces 
of ſal armoniac, ſoak the filk or cotton therein all night, 
then boil it a little in fair water, and put into it one ounce of 
pot- a ſlies; then pour in ome. of the lee, and every time you 
pour, 
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ur, the colour will grow the deeper, ſo that you may bring 
it to what degree or ſhade you plcaſe. 


Another Method. 


4 KE to one pound of ſilk, cotton, or yarn, one 
ounce of tartar, and half an ounce of white ſtarch ; 
boil them together in fair water; then put in one quarter of 
an ounce of cochineel, a quarter of an ounce of ſtarch, and 
a quarter of an ounce of pewter, diſſolved in half an ounce 
of aqua fortis, and mixed with fair water; when the water 
with the ſtarch and tartar has boiled for ſome time, ſup- 
ply it with the cochineel and the above aqua fortis; put in 
— ſilk or whatever you have a mind to dye, and you will 
ave it of a fine colour. 


+ w 
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Another Method. 


AKE one ounce of tartar, ſtarch and lemon juice of 

each half an ounce, and cream of tartar a quarter of # 
an ounce; boil them together in fair water, adding a quarter 
of an ounce of curcumi; put in half an ounce of cochineel, 
and a little while after one ounce of aqua fortis, in which 
you have diflolveda quarter of an ounce of pewter, and then 
put in your ſilk. | 


To dye Yarn or Linnen of a laſting Violet Colour. 


* 2 


"vo I 


4 AKE one pound of tartar, half a pound of allum, two 
7 ; ounces of fernambuca, and half an ounce of ſaltpetre; 
boil them together, then let them cool a little, and put in 
our yarn ; let it ſoak for four hours, keeping the dye hot 

t not boiling, after which rince and dry it. 


How to prepare or ſet a blue Vat for dying. | 
H EAT ſoft water in a kettle or copper, fling four or 


"five handfuls of wheaten bran, together with four 
; nd of pot · aſhes intoit, when that is diflolved boil it for an 
— and then add four pound of madder; with this boil it 

for an hour longer, then pour the water into the vat, fill it not 
| full by the height of a foot, and then cover your vat; 
then ſet it with indigo and woad, of each ſix pound, and two 
2 4 | pouad 
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pound of pot-aſhes ; put this into a ſmall kettle in warm- 
water, ſet it on a flow fire, and let it boil gently for half an 
hour, ſtirring it all the while; then pour that to the other 
Iiquors already in the vat. 

To ſet a vat. with indigo only, you muſt boil the firſt lee 
with pot-aſhes, four or five handfuls of bran, and half or 
three quarters of a pound of madder; this you boil a quarter 
of an hour, and when ſettled it will be fit for uſe. Then 
grind your indigo in a copper bowl, with an iron ſmooth 

all very fine, pouring on ſome of the lee, and mixing it toge- 
ther; when ſettled, pour the clear into the blue vat, and on 
the ſediment of the indigo, pour again ſome of the lee, this 
you ſhould repeat till you ſee the blue tincture is extracted 
clearly from it. 

It is to be obſerved, that the madder muſt be but ſparingly 
uſed, for it only alters the colour, and makes it of a 2 4 
blue, which, if you deſign to have, cochineel is the fitter 
for. The mix'd colours in blue are the following: dark 
blue, deep blue, high blue, ſky blue, pale blue, dead blue, 
and whitiſh blue. | 

By mixing of blue and crimſon, is produced purple, 
columbine, amaranth, and violet colours; alſo from thoſe 
mixtures may be drawn the pearl, filver, gridelin, Ec. 
colours. 

From a middling blue and crimſon are produced the 
3 colours, viz. the panſy, brown gray, and deep 

rown. 

Care muſt be taken that in ſetting the blue vat, you do 
not overboil the lee, by which the colour becomes muddy 
and changeable ; be allo ſparing with the pot-aſhes, for too 
much thereof gives the blue a greeniſh and falſe hue ; but 
experience is the beſt inſtructer in this. 


Another Direction hom to ſet a Blue Vat; together with 
ſeversl Obſervations in the Management thereof, both 
for Silk or Worſted. 


AK E half a buſhel of clean beech aſhes, well fifted, 

of this make a lee with three pails of river or rain- 
water, pour it into a tub, and put in two handfuls of whea- 
ten bran, two ounces of madder, two ounces of white 2 
| | ney 
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finely powdered, one pound of pot-aſhes, half a pound of 


indigo pounded; ſtir it all well together, once every 12 
hours for 14 days ſucceſſively, till the liquid appears green 
on your fingers, and then it 1s fit to dye, however when reg- 

dy, ſtir it every morning, and cover it when you have 
one. 

When you are going to dye filk, firſt waſh the filk in a 
freſh warm lee, wring it out and dip it into the vat; you may 
dye it what ſhade you pleaſe, by holding it longer or ſhor- 
ter in the dye. | 

When the colour is to your mind, wring the filk, and 
having another tub, ready at hand with a clear lee, rince 
therein your filk, then waſh and beat it in fair water and 
hang it up to dry, 

'When the vat is waſted, fill it with the lee, but if it 
grows too weak ſupply it with half a pound of pot-aſhes 
half a pound of madder, one handful of wheat-bran, and 
half an handful of white tartar; let it ſtand for eight days, 
ſtirring it every 12 hours, and it will be again fit for uſe. 


Another Method for Woollen. 


OL a kettle or copper with water; boil it up, and 
put pot-aſhes into it; after it has boil'd with that a 
little, put in two or three handfuls of bran, let it boil for 
i — an hour, then cover it; take it off the fire and let it 
ſettle. 

Pound the indigo as ſine as flower: then pour off the 
above lee to it, ſtir it and let it ſettle, and popr the clear lee 
into the vat; then pour more lee to the ſediment, ſtir it and 
when ſettled pour that into the vat alſo; repeat this till the 
indigo is waſted. Or, 


Take to 4 of a pound of indigo, + a pound of pot-aſhes, 
+ of a pound of madder, three handfuls of borax, let it boil 
for 4 an hour, and then ſettle ; with this lee grind your 
indigo in a copper bowl; put this on an old vat of indigo, 
or on a new one of woad, and it will make it fit for uſe in 
24 hours. 
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To dye Silk of a Straw Yellow. 


AKE allum and rinſe your filk well, as has been di- 

reed before, then take and boil to cach pound ” 
filk, one pound of fuſtic or rocaw, and let them ſtand for 
4 of an hour; then put into a tub, large enough for the 
quantity of the filk, a ſufficient quantity of that Jee and fait 
water; in this rince the ſilk; fill the kettle again with wa- 
ter, and let it boil for of an hour, and having wrung the 
_= out —_ r 450 8 hung it on ſticks, prepare a 

onger the firſt, in t ou dip yo 5 

the colour is to your mind. ah 5 ä 


Another Method. 


UT into a clean copper or kettle to each pound o 

P two pound of fuſtic, let it boil for an Ree then = 
fix ounces of gall, let it boil together I an hour longer; the 
filk being allum'd and rinc'd, 1s turn'd about in this colour 
then take it out of the kettle, and wring it out; dip it in pot- 
22 _ wring it _ again; then put it into the copper 
ak a whole night, a N 

it out, and hang it . dry. „FFV 


Of dying Silk &c. of different Greens. 
* E middling colour of blue and yellow produces 4 


light green, graſs green, laurel - 7 
All olive: colours, from the — he er] — 
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A fine Green for dying Silk. 
AKE to one pound of filk 4 of a pound of allum, two 


_ ounces of white tartar, put them together in hot wate 
to diſſolve, and when fo, pur in your alk and let it — 
all night, take it out the next morning, and hang it up to 
dry; then take one pound of fuſtic, boil it in four gallons 
of water; ſor an hour long, take out the fuſtic, fling it a wa 
and put into the copper Zan ounce of fine beaten 3 1 
ſtir it about for of an hour, draw it off into a tub, and let 
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it cool, then put into that colour one ounce of pot - aſnes, 
ſtir it together with a ſtick, dip into it your ſilk, ſo long till 
— think it yellow enough, then rince it in fair water and 
ang 1t up to dry ; then dip it in the blue vat, till you think 
it enough; rince it again and beat it over the pin, and hang 
it up to dry; thus you may change the ſhades of your green 
by dipping either more or leſs, in the blue or yellow. 
For the green, take to one pound of filk three ounces 
of verdigreaſe, beaten to a fine powder, infuſe it in a Pint 


of wine vinegar for a night, then put it before the fire, 


when hot ſtir it with a ſtick, and keep it from boiling ; in 
this = your filk two or three hours, or it you would bave 
it of a light colour, let it ſoak bur for + an hour, then take 
ſcalding hot water, and in a trough, rub'd over with New- 
caſtle ſoap, beat and work it up to a clear lather, in this 
rince your filk, then hang it up to dry ; rince it again in 
river-water, beat it well, and — $21 it 1s well clean'd, and 
dry'd, dreis it. 


How to dye Linnen of a Green Colour. 


8 your linnen over night, in ſtrong allum water, 
then take 1t out to dry ; take woad, boil it for an hour 
long; take out the woad, and put in one ounce of powder'd 
verdipreaſe, or according to the quantity you have to dye, 
more or leis; ſtir it together with the linnen, briſkly about; 
then put in a piece of pot-aſh, the bigneſs of an hen's egg, 
and you will have your linnen of a yellow. colour, which 
when dry'd a little, being put into a blue vat, will turn 


green. 


To dye Yarn of a Yellow Colour. 


I N a copper of ſtrong lee pu a bundle of woad, and let it 
boil, then pour off the lee and take to one yard and a 
half of yarn, half an ounce of verdigreaſe, half an ounce of 
allum, put it into a quart of brown brafil-wood liquor, 
boil'd with lee, ſtir it well together and pour it in and mix 
it with the woad-lee ; in this ſoak your yarn over night and 


it will be of a good ycllow, 


To 
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To dye Green Yarn or Linnen Black. 


AKE a ſharp lee, put in three pound of brown braſil, 

and let it boil for ſome time, then pour off the colour 
from the chips, into a tub, add to it one ounce of gum ara- 
bick, one ounce of allum, one ounce of verdigreaſe; in this 
lay your yarn or linnen to ſoak over night, and it will be of 
a good black. 


To dye Silk an Orange Colour. 


FTER you have clean'd your kettle well, fill it with 

clean rain-water, and take to each pound of filk four 
ounces of pot-aſhes, and four ounces of 4 fift it through 
a fieve into the kettle ; when it is well melted, and you have 
taken care not to let any of thoſe ingredients ſtick about the 
kettle, then put in your filk, which before you have prepared 
and allum'd as has been directed; turn it round on the winch 
and let it boil up, then take and wring it out, beat it and 
rince it; then prepare another kettle, and take to each pound 
of filk twelve ounces of gall-nuts, let the gall-nuts boil for 
two hours, then cool for the ſame ſpace of time; after 
which put in the filk for three or four hours, then wring it 
out, rince, beat and dry it. 


Another Orange Colour. 
82 A K the white ſilk in allum water like as you do in 


dying of yellow ; then take two ounces of orleans yel- 
low, pur it over night in water together with one ounce of 
t-aſhes: boil it up, add to it, after it has boil'd half an 
our, one ounce of powdered curcumi, ſtir it with a ſtick, 
and after a little while put your allum'd filk into it for two 
or three hours, according to what height you would have 
your colour; then rince it out in clear ſoap · ſuds, till it looks 
clear, afterwards clear. it in fair water, and dreſs it accord- 
ing to art. 
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A fine Brimſtone Yellow for Worſted. 


AKE three pound of allum; one pound of tartar ; 
three ounces of ſalt; boil the cloth with theſe mate- 
rials for one hour; then pour off that water, and pour freſh 
into the kettle, make a lee of ſhart and pot-aſhes, let it 
boil well, and then turn the el6th twice or thrice quickly 
— upon the winch, and it will have a fine brimſtone 
colour, . : £09 


75 A Lemon Colour. 
AK E three pound of allum, three ounces of ceruſe, 
three ounces of arſenic, with theſe ingredients boil 
the cloth for an hour and a half; then pour off that water 
and make a lee of 16 pound of yellow flowers, three ounces 
of curcumi; then draw or winch your cloth through quickly, 
and you will have it of a fine lemon colour. 


T0 dye an Olive-Colour. 
O dye this colour obſerve the firſt directions for dying 


a brimſtone-colour ; then make a lee of gall-nuts 
vitriol, but not too ſtrong; draw your ſtuff quickly thro), 
three or four times, according as you would haye 1t, either 
deeper or lighter, 

TJ dye à Gold Colour. 
H A VING firſt dy d your filk, worſted, cotton or lin- 
nen of a yellow colour, then take to each pound of the 
commodity, one ounce of fiſet- wood or yellow chips, and of 
pot-aſhes the quantity of a bean, boil this for half an hour, 
then put in your filk, and turn it fo long, till the colour is 
to your liking, t 


The Dutch Manner of dying Scarlet. 


OIL the cloth in allum, tartar, ſalgemma, aquafortis, 
and pea-flowers, either in a pewter kettle or with aqua- 
ſortis, in which pewter is diſſolvd; then put into the fame 
kettle, ſtarch, tartar and cochinecl finely powdered, ſtirring 


or turning the cloth well about, and thus you may, by addin 
more 
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more or leſs cochineel, raiſe the colour to what height you 
pleaſe. . 


General Obſervations for 205 Cloth of a Red or Starle- 
7 


I. HE cloth muſt be well ſoak'd in a lee made 
of allum and tartar, this is commonly done with 
two parts of allum and one part of tartar, 


2. For ſtrengthening the red colour, you prepare a water 
of bran or ſtarch; the bran-water is thus prepared; take 
five or ſix quarts of wheaten bran, boil it over a ſlow fire in 
rain-water for a quarter of an hour, and then put it with 
ſome cold water into a ſmall veſſel, mixing it up with a 
handful of leaven, the ſowerer it's made, the better it is; this 


cauſes the water to be ſoft, and the cloth to become mellow; 


it is commonly uſed in the firſt boiling, and mixt with the 


allum-water. 


3. 4zaric, is an ingredient uſed in dying of reds, but 

few dyers can give any reaſon for its virtue, * as it is of a 

dry ſpungy nature, it may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that it 

- 5 the greaſineſs which might happen to be in the 
ye. 


4. The uſe of arſenic is not a very neceflary, but a very 
dangerous ingredient ; aquafortis, or ſpirit of ſalt will 
ſupply its place as well. 


5. To give a true deſcription of ſcarlet, it is nothing elſe 
but a fort of crimſon colour, the aqua fortis is the chief 
ingredient: for the change thereof; this may be try'd in a 
wine glaſs, wherein a deep crimſon colour may, by adding 
drops of aqua fortis to it, be changed into a ſcarlet, or 
to 2 perfect yellow. 


6. Obſerve that you always take one part of tartar to two 
art of allum; moſt dyers prefer the white before the red 
tartar, but however, in crimſon colours and others that turn 
upon the brown, the red tartar is choſe by many as prefer- 
able to the white. | 
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To dye Scarlet Cloth. 
IRST take to one pound of cloth, one part of bran- 


water, and two parts of .rain-water; then put into it two 
ounces of allum and one ounce of tartar, when it boils and 
froths, ſcum it, and put in the cloth, turn it therein for an 
hour, thentake it out and rince it. 


To dye Cloth of a common Red. 


T* KE to twenty yards of cloth, three pound of allum, 
one pound and a half of tartar, and one third of a 
pound of chalk; put them in a copper with water, and boil 
them ; then take fix pound of good madder, and a wine-glaſs 
full of vinegar; let it be warmed together, and put in the 
cloth, turn it round upon the winch, till you obſerve it red 
enough; then rince it out, and it will be of a fine red. 


Another Method. 


et " AKE four pound of allum, two pound of tartar, four 

ounces of white lead, and half a buſhel of wheat 
bran ; put theſe ingredients, together with the cloth, 
into a copper; let it boil for an hour and half, and leave it 
therein to ſoak all night; then rince it, and take for the dye, 
one pound of good madder, two ounces of orlean, one ounce 
and a half of curcumi, and two ounces of aqua fortis; boil 
them, turn the cloth with a winch for three quarters of an 


hour, and it will be of a good red. 


To dye Scarlet. 


AKE to two pound of goud, two ounces of tartar, 

and one ounce of ſal armoniac; grind them fine, and 
boil them up in fair water; add to them two ounces of 
ſtarch, half an ounce of gum cotta, and one ounce of cochi- 
necl; when theſe are boiling hor, put in an ounce and half of 
aqua fortis, and let it boil; then take it out, and when cool 
rince it. 


2 


er 
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To dye Brown Colours. 


ROWN colours are produced from the root, bark 
and leaves of walnut-trees, as alſo of walnut- ſhells- 
china root might alſo be uſed for brown colours; but it being 
of a diſagreeable ſcent, it ſhould only be uſed for hair colours 


The beſt browns are dy'd with woad and walnut-tree 
root. 


A Nutmeg Colour on Stuffs. 


fe KE three pound of allum, half a pound of tartar, 
put this into a copper of water, and boil your ſtuff] 
for an hour and a half; and take it out to cool. Then take 
one pound and a half of fiſet-wood or yeilow flowers, thre 

pound of madder, one pound of gall-nuts; put it together 
with the ſtuff, into a copper, boil and turn 1t with a winch, 
till it is red enough, and take it out to cool; then take 
two pound of vitriol, which before is difloly'd in warm 
water, put it in the copper, and turn the ſtuff till the colour 
is to your mind; then rince it out. 


Or, 


Take half a buſhel of green walnut-ſhells, or elſe walnut 
tree - root, infuſe it in a kettle, and when it begins to boil 
ut in the ſtuff over a winch, turn it about three or four 
times, then take 1t out and let it cool; after it is cold, boil 
the liquor again, and = the ſtuff in, turn it for half an 
hour, and take it out and let it cool; then put in one pound o 
gall-nuts, three pound of madder, together with the ſtuffs 
Into the kettle, let it boil for an hour; take it out and let it 
cool again; take one pound of vitriol, put it in, ſtir it well 
about, then put in again the ſtuffs over the winch, turn and 
boil it ſo long till you perceive your colour deep enough; then 
take it out and rince it. 
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How to make Flax ſoft and mellow. 
M KE a ſtrong lee of wood or pot · aſhes, and unſlack'd 


lime, in which ſoak your flax for 24 hours; then put 
it together with the lee into a copper, and let it boil, and it 
will be ag ſoft as filk. After this rince it in clean water; 
wring out the water, and put the flax again into a ſtrong 
lee; repeat this thrice, then rince it out, dry it, and it will 
anſwer your purpoſe. Some prefer cow-dung, with which 
the flax is daubed all over, or ſoak it in a lee of cow-dung 
for 24 hours, then rince and dry it. 


An excellent Water for taking out Spots in Cloth, Stuff, &e. 
* K E two pound of ſpring water, put in it a little pot- 


aſhes, about the quantity of a walnut, and a lemon 
cut in ſmall ſlices; mix this well together, and let it ſtand for 
24 hours in the ſun, then ſtrain it through a cloth, and put 
the clear liquid up for uſe ; this water takes out all ſpote, 
whether pitch, greaſe or oil, as well in hats, as cloath, 
ſtuffs, fil, cotton and linnen, immediately ; but as ſcon 
as the ſpot is taken off, waſh the place with water, and when 
dry you will ſee nothing, | 


To Dye Woolen Stuffs of a Black Colour. 


F. N E cloaths and ſuch ſtuffs as will bear the price muſt 
be firſt dy'd of a deep blue in a freſh vat of pure indigo; 
after which you boil the Ruff in allum and tartar; then you 
dye it in madder, and at laſt with galls of Aleppo, vitriol and 
Sumach Arab. * dye it black; to prevent the colour ſoiling 
when the cloaths are made up, they muſt, before they are 
ſent to the dye-houſe, be well ſcowered in a ſcowring-mall, 

Middling ſtuffs, after they have been prepar'd by ſcowring 
and drawn through a blue vat, are dy'd black with gall - nuts 
and vitriol. 


* Is a ſhrub that grows in Spain, Portugal and France, from which coun- 
tries it is carried in abundance to moſt parts of Europe: that which 
is good muſt be dry and of a light green colour, that ef a brown hue is 
ſpent and good for little, It is uſed by black dyers, cordwainers (&c. 


The eaves boil'd in lee, dye hair black, 
b For 
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For ordinary wool or woolen ſtuffs take walnut tree branches 
and ſhells, a ſufficient quantity; with this boil your ſtuff 


- to a brown colour, then draw 1t through the black dye made 


_ the bark of eldet, iron, or copper filings, and indian- 
wood. | 


To Dye Linnen of a Black Colour. 
T4 K E filings of iron, waſh them, and add to them the 
. * bark of an elder tree; boil them up together, and dip your 
Iinnen therein, 3 


To Dye Moolen of a good Black. 


r. TAKE two pound of gall-nuts, two pound of the bark 

of elder-tree, one pound and a halt of yellow chips, 
boil them for three hours; then put in your ſtuff, turn 
it well with the winch, and when you perceive it black 
enough take it out and cool it. 


2. Take one ounce and a half of ſal-armoniac, with this 
boil your ſtuff gently for an hour Jong, turning it all the 
— with the winch: then take it out again and let it 
coo 


3. Take two pound and a half of vitriol, a quarter of a 
pound of Sumach ; boil your ſtuff therein for an hour; then 
cool and rince it, and it will be of a good black. of 


Anotber Black Colour for Woolen. 


OR the firſt boiling take two pound of gall-nuts, half a 

pound of brafil-wood, two pound and a half of madder 
boil your cloth with theſe ingredients for three hours, then 
take it out to cool ; for the ſecond boiling take one ounce and 
a half of ſal-armoniac, and for the third two ounces and a 
half of vitriol, three quarters of a pound of braſil, and a 
quarter of a pound of tallow, 
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Another Black Colour for Pluſh. 


P UT the following ingredients into a large veſſel, vis. 
eight pound of elder bark, eight pound of Sumach, 
twelve pound of oaken chips, nine Foun of vitriol, two 

und of wild marjorum, fix pound of tile · duſt, ſome waſte 
of a grind ſtone, fix pound of walnut-leaves, half a pound of 
burnt tartar, two pound of ſalt, four pound of woad; on theſe 

ur boiling water till your veſſel is full; your pluſh after it 
is well boild and cleanſed muſt be well galled, and this 


you do by boiling it in one pound and a half of $4- 
mach, eight ounces of madder, two ounces and a half of 
burnt ſaltpetre, half an ounce of ſal-armoniac, one ounce 
and a half of vitriol, half an ounce of burnt tartar; then take 
it out, and let it dry without rinceing it, 

Then you fill the copper with the above liquor, and boil 
and dye your pluſh in the manner as you do other ſtuffs, 
turning it round with the winch: when the colour is to 
your mind, take out the pluſh, let it cool, and then rince 
and hang it up to dry. 


To Dye Silk of a good Black. 


1 a copper containing ſix pails of water, * two pound of 
beaten gall nuts, four pound of Sumach, a quarter of a 
und of madder, half a pound of antimony finely powdered, 
= ox-galls, four ounces of gum tragacant firſt difolv'd in 
fair water, of fine beaten elder-bark of two ounces, and one 
ounce and a half of iron file-duſt ; put theſe ingredients into 
the above water, and let them boil for two hours, then fill 
it up with a pail full of barley-water, and let it boil for an 
hour longer, then put in your filk, and boil it for half an 
hour ſlowly; then ako it out and rince it in a tub with clean 
water, and pour that again into the copper; the filk you rince 
quite clean in a running water, then hang it up, and when 
it is dry, put it in the copper again, boil it ſlowly for half 
an hour as before, then rince it in a tub, and again in rain 
water; when dry, take good lee, put into it tuo ounces 
of pot-aſhes, and when they are diſſolv'd, rince the ſilk therein 
| b 2 quickly, 
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1 quickly, then in running water, this done, hang it to dry and 
| order 1t as you do other colour'd filks. 

| | This colour will alſo dye all forts of manufattur'd wool- 

| len ſtuffs. 

E I To give the black filk a fine gloſs, you muſt, before the 
F þ laſt dipping, put in for each pound one ounce of ifinglaſs, 
© i | firſt diſſolv d in water. | | 


Another manner for dying Silk. 


1 a copper of three pails of water put two ounces of 
borax, Falf 2 pound of Agaricum, a quarter of a pound 
of litharge of filver, four ounces of madder, one quartern of 
brandy, {ba ounces of verdigreaſe; let them boil together 
for an hour, then cover the copper and let the liquid reſt 
for 14 days: when you defign to uſe it, take two pound 
of Sennes leaves, two pound of Genrian, one pound of Agarica, 
two pound of granat ſhells ; let them boil together for two 
hours, and then put it to the other liquor ſettled in the cop- 
r: this colour will keep good for many years, and the 
— you dye therein, the better it will grow, you muſt 
be careful to keep it free from ſoap, which would ſpoil it ſo 
as not to be recover'd by any means; and in caſe by accident 
ſome tallow ſnould happen to drop from your candle into it, 
then forbear meddling with it till it is cold, when ſo, take 
N it off carefully ; or heat your poker red hot and ſweep it over 
the ſurface, this will take off all the greafineſs : then take 
two or three little bags of canvas, fill'd with bran, hang them 
in the colour for two or three hours whilſt the copper is 
heating, then clap whited brown paper on the ſurtace of 
the colour, which will take off all the greafineſs that might 
re main, after that begin to dye. : 

Yoar filk that is to be dyed muſt be firft boil'd in bran, 
then gall'd ; to each —— of ſilk take twelve ounces of the 

all- nuts; boil the gall-nuts for two hours, before you put 
6 filk into it, which myſt ſoak therein for 30 hours. 
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To Dye a Gray Colour. 


RAL is a middle colour, between black and white, 

which beginning with a white gray, approaches by de- 
grees to a black gray: it may be obſerved, that if the black 
colour was to be prepared only of gall-nuts and vitriol, it 
would procure but an indifferent gray, but if to theſe ordinary 
ingredients for dying of ſtuffs, you add ſome indian-wood, 
you may procure white gray, pearl colour, lead colour, whitiſh 
gray, iron gray, black gray, brown gray, &c. Some of 
theſe colours require a little tincture of the woad, 


To Dye a Brown-red Colour either on Silk or Worſted. 


F. RS T, after you have prepar'd your ſilk or worſted in 
the manner directed for dying of red colours, boil 
it in madder, then ſlacken the fire under the copper, and 
add to the madder liquor ſome black colour, prepared 
as has been ſhewn, then ſtir the fire, and when the dye is 
hot, work the commodities you have to dye therein, 
till you ſee them dark enough. | 

But the beſt way to dye this colour is in a blue vat, there- 
ſore chuſe one either lighter or darker, according as you 
would have your colour; then allum and rince your ſilk in 
fair water, this done, work it in the copper with madder, 
till you find it anſwer your purpoſe. 


AHother. 


UT into a kettle of hot water a handful of madder, 

ſtir it together, and ler it ſtand a little: then take the 
woolen ſtuff, wet it firſt, then let it run over the winch into 
the kettle, turning it conſtantly; if you ſee it does not 
make the colour high 9 add a handful more of 
madder, rincing the ſuf or filk ſometimes to ſee whether 
it is to your liking. 

Then put ſome black colour into the kettle, mix it well 
together, ſtir the fire, and when hot, turn your filks or ſtuffs 
with the winch, and dye it cither of a blacker hue by adding 
more black, or a redder by putting inlets. | 

b Of 
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Of Madder and its Uſefulneſs in Dying of Silk, Worſted, 
Cotton, &c. 


ADDER is a red colour, the beſt grows in Holland, 
though the colour of that which grows in Flanders ex- 
ceeds it ; each ſort of madder is mark d with a particular 
mark, to know what country it comes from, The only 
fign of the real goodneſs of madder, is the- bright colour, 
which when being ground to a fine powder, and put on 2 
blue or brown paper, ſticks to it: it muſt be keptcloſe from 


the air, otherwiſe it will looſe the ſtrength, and beauty of 


its colour. a 

The madder which comes from Sleſia, under the name 
of Bre//awo red, reſembles more a red earth than a root, it has 
not ſo bright a colour as that which comes from Holland: to 


manure and cultivate the ground for the growth of mad- 


der, it muſt be obſerved, that it requires a good mould, which 
is neither too damp nor dry, it muſt be plow'd pretty deep, 
and be well dung'd before the winter ſeaſon. It is town 1n 


the month of March in the decreaſe of the moon, after the 


land in which it 1s to be ſown, 1s well clear'd of weeds, 
leaſt they ſhould attract the ſtrength and goodneſs thereof to 
themſelves, and their roots mix with the madder. 
About eight months after the madder is ſown, they begin 
to pull up the larger roots thereof, which is done to 
hinder it from drawing the ſtrength from the earth to them- 
ſclves, which are to be a nouriſhment for the younger 
ſprouts; this is commonly done in the month of September, 
when the ſeed is ripe for gathering. The remaining roots 
are then well covered with mould, till the next year, when 


the larger roots are again 88 thus it is managed 8 or 


10 years together, after which the ſpot of ground may be 
cultivated tor the growth of corn, and a new plantation fix'd 
upon in another place. 

The roots of madder which grow in Flanders and Zealand, 
when pull'd out are dry'd in the ſun; but in hot countries 
they are dry'd in ſhady places, in order to preſerve their 
golour and ſtrength; aſter that they are ground in mills to a 
powder, and pack'd up cloſe in double bags. 


The 
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The freſh madder yields a lively colour, that of a year 


old a more lively one; but aſter that time the older it is, 
the more it loſes both its ſtrength and beauty. 


Concerning the Dying with Madder. 


* 
1X bas been a common rule to take to eight pound of 


madder, one pound of tartar; allum and tartar are uſed 


for preparing the commodities to be d 
and 7 the colour. 


Pot-aſnes heightens the colour very much, as does bran- 


y'd, for attracting 


water; brandy is of peculiar uſe; 1t attrafts*the colour, 
{ particles 


makes it look clear and fine, and frees the ſubtile 
from its dregs and impurities. Some dyers, — 


indeed 


moſt, aſcribe the ſame virtue to urine; but this is falſe, and 
although it may be of ſome uſe when freſh, it is highly pre- 
Judicial to light colours when ſtale, for it expels its particles 


of ſalt roo much, and cauſes the colour to be of a heavy and 


unpleaſant hue : this ought therefore to be a caution to ſuch 
as would dye light and tender colours. The experiment may 
be trycd in aglaſs of clean water, in which ſatmus, bein 

firſt diſſolved and filtred, is poured 1n; if to this liquid, kink 
is blue, you 3 ſome ſpirit of ſalt, it will turn red, and 


mixing it wit 


ſome diſſolved ſalt of tartar it will reſume its 


former colour; if you pour too much of the latter, the liquid 
will turn green, and thus you may change the colour by add- 
ing more or leſs of either the one or the other ingredient 


to it. 


To dye Silk of 4 Madder Red. 


REPARE itas has been directed under the article of 


dying filk ofa crimſon colour. This done put a pail full 
of river-water into a copper, together with half a pound of 
madder ; boil it for an hour, and take care it boils not over; 
then let it run off clear into another veſſe], ſtirring into it 
one ounce of curcumi; then put in your ſilk, let it lay therein 


till cold, then wring it out and beat it; this done take half a 


pound of good braſil- wood. boil it in bran- water for an hour, 


clear it off in another veſſel, and put in your ſilk; rince 
9 


+ 


it 
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it out in ſoap- lee, and then in running water; after which 


dry and dreſs it. 


Another Methad. 


FTER you have prepared your ſilk for dying, hang 
A it on ſticks, and . each pound of filk, take eleven 
pound of madder, and four ounces of nut: alls; put theſe 
into a copper with clean rain-water, hang in your ſilk, and 


augment the heat of the copper till it is ready to boil; then 


turn your ſilk in it for half an hour, and prevent its boiling 
by leſſening the fire; after this rince and beat it out, hang 
it again on ſticks, in a tub with cold water, in which before 
you have put ſome pot-aſhes; this gives it a beauty; then 
rince and dry it. How this madder is made uſe of for dying 
of worſteds or ſtuffs has been ſhewn already. 


Of Cochineel and its Uſefulneſs in Dying. 


Ochineel, a coſtly fine red and r are ſmall 
dry d up inſects, in fize of bed-bugs, which when 
brought into a powder and boiled, do yield a beautiful red 


juice or colour, and are uſed very much by ſcarlet dyers, for 


dying of filks, worſteds, cottons, Sc. They are gathered 
in abundance in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, where they har- 


bour on a certain tree, called the prickle-pear-tree ; the 


leaves are of a ſlimy nature, and the fruit of a blood-red 
colour, full of ſeeds : the inſect feeding on this fruit is in- 
gendred with the tincture thereof. The Indians ſpreading a 
cloth under thoſe trees, ſhake them, and by this means 
catch the inſet, where they ſoon dye. This is the manner 


of preparing cochineel. 


| Of Kermes, and its Uſe in Dying. 
TP HIS grain, by ſome called ſcarlet berry, on account of 


its containing that choice and noble colour, ſcarlet, 
grows in Poland and Zohemia, on ſmall ſhrubs; they are 
about the bigneſs of a pepper- corn; the beſt comes from 
Io found in France, eſpecially in Languedoc, and 


is gathered in the latter end of Aſay, and the begin f of 
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une. In Germany theſe berries are among the vulgar call'd 
t. John's Blood, becauſe of their being found on the ſhrubs ' 
ut Midſummer, or the feaſt of St. Job the Baptiſt. 

The Poles call it purple- grains; they grow very plenti- 
fully in that country, and that people firſt diſcovered its 
virtue for dying of crimſon and purple, by a hen picking 
thoſe berries, and diſcharging her excrements of a crimſon 
colour. The diſtri about Warſaw affords great quant ities. 
In the Ukrasn they are ſtillin more plenty; and on the borders 
of the ſandy deſarts of Arabia, they are gathered with great 
pains by the poor people, whence, it is thought, they retain 


the Arabian name of Kermts : thoſe berries or grains, when 


ripe, contain an inſect of a crimſon red, which, if not timely 
gathered, will diſengage itſelf from the ſhell and fly away 
wherefore the people watch carefully the time for gathering, 
when they roll them together in their hands into balls, dry 
and ſell them to the European and Turkiſh merchants, who 
furniſh therewith the colour dyers. The Dutch mix it 
among the cochineel, becauſe it cauſes that colour to have a 
higher and finer hae. 


Of Indigo. 
j NDIGO is a dry and hard blue colour, which is brought 


to us in lumps of different pieces or fizes; it is an 
Indian ſhrub, which at certain times of the year, when in 
bloflom, is cut down and laid in heaps, ſo long till it is rot- 
ten ; then the Indians carry it to the mills, which are 
built in great numbers about that place, where it is ground, 
boil'd and preſs'd, and when it is dry'd, they cut it in 


pieces, pack it in cheſts, and ſend it abroad. 


There are ſeveral different ſorts of indigo viz. indigo 
Guatimala and indigo Tauro, both which are exceeding 
good and fine; their goodneſs 1s known when in breakiog 
it appears of a high blue, and not ſandy; however that 
with a deep gloſs is not amiſs. Theſe two forts are fol- 
lowed by thele, Plato, Xerquies and Domingo, which are 
counted not ſo good as the tormer. The [ndizo Plato and 
Xerquies, are of a high violet colour, and very light in 
weight, ſo as to ſwim on the water; theſe are by ſome 
reckoned better than that of Gaurimala, becaule it is on 

only 
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only from the leaves, and the other from the ſtalks and 
lea ves together. Indigo Domingo is not of ſo lively a copper 
colour as the former, and is much mix'd with ſand and 


earth; the merchants try this fort by lighting a piece, the 
good ſort will burn like wax, and leave all the droſs behind. 


Curcums 


I S a foreign root in the ſhape of ginger, of a ſaffron colour ; 
it is brought to us from the Indies, where it is made uſe 
of both ſor dyers and ſpice. 

It is alſo call'd the diam crocus, the beſt is that which is 
heavy and in large pieces, without duſt : there is no fitter in- 
33 to be found for heightening the ſcarlet to a yellow 

e, and it is frequently uſed by colour dyers in tempering 
their reds, be they dy'd with kermes, cochinec}, or madder ; 
aqua fortis will do the ſame, but adds a greater life, eſ- 
pecially to ſcarlet. 


Camphir or Braſil-wood. 
72 HIS comes from the country of Braſil in the NM aſt-In- 


dies, it is cut out of a tree call'd by the inhabitants 
Arbontan ; which, with its ſtem and branches is not much 
unlike an oak-tree, only thicker, ſome will meaſure 24 
foot round the ſtem; the leaves reſemble thoſe of box- 
tree: the fineſt brafil-wood is cut about Fernambuca, a 
town in the country of ZBrafil, this exceeds in colour all 
the other kinds of brafil-wood, and is therefore fold at a 
dearer rate: this wood produces in dying of filks, Oc. a fine 
colour, but it is very fading. It is beſt for black-dyers, 
who by ufing it with gall-nuts, Sumach, Rodoul, Fovic, 
— and verdigreaſe, dye a good black or gray there- 
with, 


Orchal. 
O RCH AL is prepared from a ſmall moſs which grows 


on rocks and cliffs, the chief ingredients for its prepa- 
ration are chalk and urine, and although the colour pro 
uces 
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duces in dying of filks Cc. is fading, yet whilſt freſh, tj 
exceeding — . | * 
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5 Py 
Orlean 
OMES from the Weſt-Indies, either in ſquare pieces 

like Newcaſtle ſoap, or in round lumps, or ſmall cakes, 
the bigneſs of a crown, which laſt is reckoned to be the fineſt 
ſort, and has a fragrant ſmell of violets; it is a tincture 
preſs'd from a ſeed, and when dry'd, of a dark red yellow 
colour. The druggiſts ſell two ſorts of orlean, the one is like 
a dough and is very cheap, the other is dry and very 
valuable. The ere uſe it for dying of brown-yellows, 
orange · colours, &c. 7 


* 


Gall-nuts 


8 a fruit of various ſorts, ſome are ſmall, others large, 

black and white, ſmooth and knotty; they grow on high 
oak-trecs, and by merchants are imported from Smyrna, 
Tripoly, Turky, and Aleppo; the heavieſt is counted the 
beſt, eſpecially when black and knotty. 


P A R T IL 
Of Artificial FIRE-WORKS. 


AVING in the ing ſeventh part of the 
Laboratory, already given a ſufficient account not 
only concerning the nature and property, but alſo 
the management of ſaltpetre, in promoting of its 
growth, in cleanſing and refining the ſame, c. it would be 
needleſs here to enlarge upon that ſubject, except it were of 
ſuch things that have there been omitted, and are of uſe in 
the management of artificial fire-works, 


How to boil Saltpetre to a Powder. 
E KE a clean kettle or pan, put in as much ſaltpetre, 


as to lay at leaſt two fingers thick; pour on it ſo much 
water as will juſt cover it; put it on a flow fire, and when 
the ſaltpetre is diflolved, take off the impurities with a 
ſkimmer, and let it boil  Fently till it begins to thicken, keep 
it ſtirring continually, till it is turned to a white ſand or 
flower; then take off the kettle, and pour out the ſaltpetre 
ona table or board, ſpreading it thin, to cool. 


How to melt Saltpetre. 


PU a crucible with ſaltpetre on charcoal; when melted, 
take off the ſcum carefully; then fling a little piece ot 
brimſtone upon it, and when that is burnt, pour the melted 
faltpetre on a clean metal plate or ſtone, and it will be of a 
fine white colour, tranſparent and like alabaſter. 

N. B. To one pound of ſaltpetre, take half an ounce of 
brimſtone. ; 
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Of Sulphur or Brimſtone. 


QULPHUR is by nature the food of fire; it is the 

3 ingredient in gun- powder, and all ſorts of fire- 
works. Among brimſtone, that which is of a high yellow, 
_ 1 when held in ones hand, crackles and bounces, is 


How to ſtrengthen Brimſtone. 


M ELT as much of the cleareſt brimſtone as you will, 
in a kettle or other utenſil, and when the greateſt heat 
is over, then put into it, for each pound of brimſtone, half 
an ounce of quickfilver, ſtir them well together, till the 

uickfilyer and brimſtone are united, _ 1t out into 
randy ; inſtead of quickfilver, you may uſc the fame quan- 
tity of zinnaber, and it will do as well. X 


How to break or granulate the Brimſtone. 


2 i AKE ſome ſpirits, put handful of brimſtone there- 
in and let it diflolve ; then take a broad ſtick, 


and ſtir it about till it grows mealy, and runs like ſand. 
If you would have it ſtrong and „ fling a bandful of 
ſaltpetre into it. | 


How to prepare the Oil of Saltpetre. 
UT ſome good refined faltpetre upon a dry and well 


plained deal-board, underneath which place a copper 
baſon, round about make a coal fire, and the heat thereof 
will draw the ſaltpetre, changed into an oil, through the 
board, and it will drop into the baſon: this you may con- 
tinue as long as you will, by recruiting the board with 
freſh ſaltpetre. 
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To Prepare Oil of Sulphur. 


FI. a matraſs with fine pulverized brimſtone about one 
third full; on this pour as much nut or elder oil as 
will fill the matraſs half Al, ſet it in warm aſhes, and let it 
ſtand for 8 or 9 hours; and the oil will change the brimſtone 
to a fiery red oil. 


To make Sal-armoniac Water. 


AK E three ounces of ſal-armoniac, one dram of ſalt- 
; petre, pulverize it fine, and mix it together; then put 
it into a matraſs, pour on it ſtrong vinegar, and diſtil it 
over a ſlow fire; then dry and refine it. 


To make Camphir and the Oil thereof. 


AKE of pulveriz'd juniper-gum two pound, and of 

diſtill'd vinegar enough to cover it, put them together 
into a glaſs phial; 7 it for 20 days in warm horſe dung, then 
take it out again, and pour it out into another glaſs, with a 
wide mouth to it, expoſe it to the ſun for a month, and 
you will have a concreted camphir, like a cruſt of bread, 
which is in ſome meaſure like the natural camphir : this, for 
ufe in fire works, is wrought to a powder by grinding it with 
ſulphur in a mortar. 

The oil of camphir which anſwers the ſame end is _ 
ced by adding a little oil of ſweet almonds, and working it 
together in a braſs mortar and a peſtle of the ſame metal, thus 
it will turn into a green oil. 


How to prepare Oil of Brinſtone and Saltpetre at once 
| together. | 


4 AKE brimſtone and ſalt · petre an equal quantity of 
each, mix them together, grind them to a fine powder, 
fitt them through a fine hee, then put it into a new earthen 

t, pour ing as much ſharp vinegar or brandy to it as is ſut- 


ctent to cover it; then Jute up your pot cloſe, ſo as to pre- 
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vent any air entring into it, ſet it in a warm place, till the 
vinegar or brandy 1s quite digeſted, then take the remains, 
and extract it in a chymical manner. | 


To prepare Charcoal for Fire-works. 


OALS are a preſervative, whereby the fire, which 
by the brimſtone is brought into gun-powder, may not 
ſuffocate the ſtrong and windy exhalation of the ſaltpetre. 
The charcoals are of ſeveral ſorts; ſome prefer thoſe burnt 
of hazle and willow wood; when you go to burn them, ſplit 
the wood about one foot long, in four equal parts, ſcale off 
the bark, ſeparate the pith and hard knots; dry them in the 
ſun or in a baker's oven; then make in the earth a ſquare 
hole, line it with bricks and lay the ſplit wood therein, 
** one another, and ſet it on fire; when thoroughly light- 
cd and in a flame, cover the hole with boards and fling 
earth over it cloſe, to prevent the air from coming thereto, 
yet ſo as not to fall among the coals ; having lain thus 
for 24 hours, take them out and lay them carctully up for 


uſe. 
To make the Moulds for Rockets. 
78 H E rockets bearing the pre · eminence, and being the 


principle things belonging to a fire-work, it is _ . 
the 


ſite to give ſome definition of every part of them, how 2 
are made, finiſh'd and fired: in order to do this, I ſhall 
firſt endeayour to give the curious ſome idea concerning the 
moulds they are nd in, theſe are turn'd commonly of 
cloſe and hard wood, as of whtic plumb-tree, box, cheſnut, 
cypreſs, juniper, Indian wood, Qc. | 

Some alſo are made of ivory, and for rockets of extraor- 
dinary large ſizes, they are caſt in braſs or copper, and turn'd 
the infide in a nice manner, the foot or baſis with its cylinder, 
wart or half bullet may in theſe as in others remain of 
ſolid wood. The whole is commonly turn'd in the ſize and 
form of a column in architecture, and embelliſh'd with or- 


naments, according as you fancy. 
The 
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The order to be obſerved in the ſize of the cylinder , 
it is agreed by the moſt famous artificers, that the mould, 
of all rockets from a half to fix pound, ought to be fix dia. 
meters; but the larger ſize of four, four and a half, or five dia- 
meters of their otifices high. 

Thoſe rockets which go under the denomination of ſmall 
ones, are thoſe whoſe inward diameter cannot receive a ball 
that exceeds one pound. The middling ſort are thoſe whoſe 
diameter can admit balls of one, two or three pound ; and 
great ones are ſuch, whoſe bore will receive balls from three 
to a hundred pound. | | 

Rocket moulds from ſome ounces to three pound, are 
ordinarily ſeven diameters of their bore long, the foot two 
ot three diameters thick, the wart two thirds of the diame- 
ter, and the piercer one third of the bore, the roller two 
thirds, and always one or two diameters from the handle 
Jonger than the mould ; the rammer one diameter Thorter 
than the mould, and ſomewhat thiner than the roller, to 
prevent the ſacking of the paper when the charge is ramm'd 
in, having always one ſtill ſhorter, that when the ſhell of 
the rocket is ramm'd half full, you may uſe that with 
more eaſe, . For the better illuſtration, ſec fig. 1. repreſen- 
ting the mould with its baſes, cylinder, bore and piercer. 
AB the interior diameter of the mould. CD the height of 
the mould, ſeven diameters; from D to E, is the height of 
the breech at bottom, which ſtops the mould when the rocket 
is driving, and this is one and ꝓ diameter. Upon this bottom 
you have a ſolid cylinder, whoſe height is one diameter of 
the orifice A B, this cylinder is crowned with a wart or half 
bullet I, having a hole in the center, in which is fixed the 
iron or copper 1 4 F. G an iron pin that keeps the 
bottom and cylinder together. 2. The rowler. 3. The 
rammer. 4. The ſhorter ramme.. 

It is to be obſerved, that ſome of theſe moulds are made 
9 diameters of their orifice long, the ſhell therefore with the 
wart will be 12 diameters. Theſe forts of rockets fly very 
high, becauſe of their length, they containing a greater charge 
than the ſhort, nevertheleſs the piercer needs to be no longer 
than ſeven diameters, but ſubſtantial, ſo as to keep in its pro- 

r attitude; it will require the dimenſion of two thirds of 
the diameter at bottom, and from thence tapering to halt 
the diameter, How 
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Charges for Water-cats. 


ME A L-powder two parts, ſaltpetre four parts, brim- 
ſtone one part, coarie coals two parts, faw-duſt two 
parts, and 'antimony three parts, moiſten'd with linſced 


oil. 

Meal- powder two ounces and a half, ſaltpetre three oun- 
ces and a half, brimſtone two ounces and a half, and anti- 
mony half an ounce. | 

Meal-flower one pound, ſaltpetre two pound, brimſtone 
one pound, and charcoal one pound. 

Saltpetre fifteen ounces, brimſtone five ounces, ſaw-duſt 


eight ounces, and antimony two ounces. 


Some general Remarks upon Rockets. 


OUR rockets muſt have their proportionable 
height, according to the diameters of their 
orifices, 


9 


2. Their necks muſt be drawn or choak'd firm, and to 
prevent the cord giving way, they mult be glued over, 


3. Prepare your compoſition juſt before you want it. 


4. Let it neither be too damp nor too dry, but ſprinkle it 
over with a little oily ſubſtance, or a little brandy. | 


5. When you drive your rockets, put always equal quan- 
tities of compoſition in your caſes at a time. 


6. Carry with your mallet an even and perpendicular 
ſtroke, when you charge your rockets. 


. The cavity muſt be bored upright and . ndicular, 
exatily in the middle of the compoſition. 


8. Bore your rockets * before you uſe them; then han- 
dle them carefully, leaſt their form ſnould be ſpoiled. 


) | d | 9. Let 
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9. Let the ſticks and rods be well proportioned, ſtrait and 
fmooth. 


10. Put your rockets, when compleated, in a place that iz 
neither very damp nor dry. 


11. Let moſt of your rockets have at top a'conic figure, 
by that means they will the eafier ſhoot through the air. 


12. Avoid, if poſſible, a damp, foggy, rainy or windy 
night, to play your rockets. 


Defective Rockets are Guy diſcovered by the following 


Ob{ervations. 


I. W HEN they are fired and in mounting two or 
three perches, they break and diſperſe without 
performing their proper effects. 


2. When they remain ſuſpended on the nail, and waſtc 
away flowly without rifing at all. 


3. When they form an arch in their aſcent, or a ſemi- 
circle, and return to the ground before their compoſition is 
burnt out. 


4. When they mount in a winding poſture, without an uni- 


form motion. * | 

5. When they move on ſlowly and heavy, 

6. When the caſes remain on the nails, and the compo- 
fition riſes and diſperſes in the air, | 


More of theſe vexatious accidents will ſometimes fruſtrate 
the hopes of a young practitioner, but as the above arc 
the principal ones, he muſt endeayour to avoid them in his 
firſt beginning. | 
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Of Rocket Flyers, and the manner of charging them, 


HESE are of two ſorts, namely, the ſingle and 
double, the latter are made after the following man- 
ner: 

Have a nave or button turn'd, the dimenſion of three inches, 
together with two knots upon it, perpendicular one againſt 
the other, of an inch and an half long, and ſo thick that both 
rocket caſes may fit over them; there muſt alſo be a hole 
of the third of an inch in the centre of the nave, for the iron 
pin to go through, on which it is to fly; after this take two 
rocket caſes, of equal dimenſions, which are choak'd quite 
cloſe at the neck, and glewed : ram in the charge ſo far as 
to leave only room to fix them on the two knobs upon the 
nave: this done, bore into both rockets, near the cloſed up 
necks, ſmall touch-holes, and one more near the pin, in 
that which is to burn firſt; from this hole, carry a little pipe 
to the hole near the neck of the other rocket, having firſt 
fll'd it with meal-powder, that when the rocket is almoſt 
burnt out, the ſecond may be lighted by the firſt. The 
three touch-holes ſtand in one row, and you may on the other 
fide fix a couple of reports, which will cauſe a ſwifter 
motion. 

The fingle flyers are made with more eaſe, the neck in 
theſe muſt not be tied cloſe as in the former, but they muſt 
be fired in that place; but theſe don't turn ſo well as 
thoſe that are made double, the figures hereof will give you 
a fuller idea to manage them. See Fig. 33. 34- : 


Of Fire-Wheels. 
O* theſe there are three ſorts, viz. fingle, double, and 


triple ; ſome of their fells are of a circular form, others 
an hexagon, octogon or decagon form, ſome like a ſtar with- 
out fells; ſome, and the moſt of them, are made to run 
perpendicular to the carth; others horizontal; all may be 


ordered ſo as to ſerve cither land or water. 
The 
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The fire wheels that are to be uſed on land, turn upon an 
iron pin or bolt, drawn or ſcrewed into a poſt. The 
nave is turn'd of cloſe and firm wood, in which the joiners 
glew the ſpokes, according to the number of the fells, which 
muſt be carefully joined together; then have a groove 
hollowed round, ſo deep that the rocket or caſe may be 
about half lodg'd therein. See Fig. 35. 

The double wheels muſt have their fells turn'd ſtronger 
and wider, with a groove for the rockets, not only at top, 
but alto on one fide thereof; plying the necks of the rocket; 
at top to the right, and thoſs of the fides to the left hand. 
Vid. Fig. 36. 

A triple wheel has a groove at top, and one at each fide; 
the matches are laid from one groove and rocket to another, 
with ſmall pipes, fill'd with meal powder: you may alſo 
make a triple wheel on a long nave, and oblerve the placing 
of the rockets on each, contrary one to the other; and 
the communication you are to make with ſmall pipes, 
which, after they are fix'd, you are to cover and glew over 
with paper. Vid. Fig. 37. : 

Your rockets being ready and cut behind a little ſhelving, 
bore them; the firſt three diameters of its orifice, the 
ſecond two and three quarters, the third two and a quarter, 
the fourth two diameters, the fifth one and three quarters, 
the fixth one and a half; the ſeventh one and a quarter; the 

eighth one diameter; always the latter ſomething ſhorter 
than the preceeding; after this they are prim'd with meal. 
powder work'd up with brandy, and when dry, glew'd in the 
above deſcrib'd grooves; you mult bear the firſt fir'd rocket's 
neck up above the reſt, underlaying it with a tin plate, or 
any thing elſe, the ſame you _—_ obſerve in the head of the 
laſt fired one, wherein you put the charge of a report; you 
may alſo glew on every end of the rockets, a report of paper, 
with ſmall pipes of copper, or gooſe-quills, which are bed 
one end in the fide of the rocker, and the other in the report. 
When all is dry, then you may cover your wheel on one or 
1 ſides, with linnen or paper, in what form you would 
ave it. | 

The horizontal wheels, are made like the others with 

felle, or out of one entire piece; their grooves are furniſhed 
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with rockets, and their plane garniſhed with crackers, Vid. 


Plate I. Fig. 38. 

A fire wheel which is to whirl horizontally in the water 
muſt be thus ordered. 

Take a pretty large wooden diſh or bowl, that has a broad 
flat rim, See Fig. 39. alſo a ſmooth dry board, ſomething 
larger than the diſh, and form'd into an octagon; in the 
middle of this board make a round hole, that will hold 
a water-ball, ſo that one half be received in the diſh, and 
the other half riſe above the ſurface of the board; nail 
this board upon the rim of the diſh, and fix the ball in the 
middle, tying it faſt with wire; then glew your rockets 
in the grooves which are made — the edges of the 
board, laying them cloſe to dne another, ſo that ſuc- 
ceſſively taking fire from one another, they may keep 
the wheel in an equal rotation. You may add, if you pleaſe, 
on each fide of the wheel, a few boxes, fill'd with crackers 
or cartouches, ere cted perpendicular, and alſo fix double and 
fingle crackers, following in a range, one after another, for 
two or three fires, or as many as the extent of the wheel 
will admit. 

For your private fuzees, obſerve that you conduct one 
from the rocket, which is to be fix'd to the compoſition 
of the ball in a channel. 

Fill theſe channels with meal- powder, and cover them 
cloſe with paper : alſo lay a train of fuzees of communica- 
tion from the rockets to a cartouch, and from that to the reſt. 
See Fig. 40. 

Laſtly, when all is ready and covered, dip the whole 
machine into melted pitch, and ſecure it from the injury of 
the water; the ball 1s fired firſt, and when lighted, you 
place it gently on the ſurface of the water, and then fire 
the rocket. ; | 

To try a fire-wheel, firſt weigh one of the rockets, tie it 
to a fell with cord, and according to that weight, fill little 
long bags full of ſand, tying them likewiſe on the reſt of the 
fells; then hang the wheel on an iron pin, fire the rocket, 
and if it turns the wheel, then you may aſſure your ſelf ir 


will be compleat when finiſh'd. 


d 3 Wheels 


— — — 
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Wheels form'd like ftars, are to have their ſpokes fix'd 
upright in the nave, like other wheels, only with grooves on 
one of the fides of each, wherein you glew the rockets, at 
the bottom of each rocket is made a little hole, from 
whence the fire is convey'd through little pipes, fill'd with 
meal-powder up to the next, and ſo round; then cover it 
with linnen cloth or paper in the ſhape of a ſtar, and place 
it on the iron axis. 

Obſerve that all the rockets uſed in fire-wheels, have 
their necks tied cloſe, leaving only a ſmall conveyance from 
one rocket to another ; the laſt of all muſt be well ſecured 
below, where you may place a ſtrong report of corn-powder. 
Sce Fig. 40. | | 


Charges for Fire flyers and Wheels, of four, five, and fix 
Ounce Rockets. 


M EAL powder three pound, ſaltpetre two pound, 
charcoal five ounces, and ſea coal three ounces. 

Meal powder fourtcen ounces, ſaltpetre fix ounces, char- 
coal three ounces and a half, brimſtone three ounces, and ſea- 
coal three ounces. 

Meal powder fifteen ounces, ſaltpetre fix ounces, brimſtone 
three ounces, and charcoal three ounces. 

Saltpetre five pound, brimſtone three quarters of a pound, 
charcoal one pound four ounces. | 

Theſe charges are bored a little with a round bodkin. 

Meal powder two pound, ſea coal eight ounces, and char- 
coal ten ounces, | nl Ship eh 

Meal powder three pound, brimſtone eight ounces, and 
charcoal ten ounces. 8 0 5 | 

Theſe charges may be uſed for triple wheels, and muſt be 
bored one third with a bodkin. | "oy 


For /Wheels of one Pound Rockets. 


: M A L powder fix 2 ſaltpetre three pound, brim- 
ſtone one pound ſeven ounces, char two pound 
nine ounces, and tanners duſt one ounce. 


The bore muſt be an inch and an half. 


For 
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fix d . 
ves on . For Wheels of one and a half, and two Pound Rockets. 
ets, at | 
'E AL powder fix pound, ſaltpetre three and 
| Fora M half, brimſtone one pound and a half, charcoal —— 
wer it and three quarters, and ſaw duſt one ounce and a half. 
place The firſt rocket inthe wheel is in length two diameters and 
2 half of its orifice. 
have t 
> from For Wheels of three and four Pound Rockets. 
*cured 
wider. E A L powder nine pound, ſaltpetre one pound and a 
* M halt, — — one pound — — charcoal 
three pound four ounces. 
d for The firſt rocket is bored but one and a half of its diameter, 
ound, 78 5 f 
char. To make ſingle and double CarTovcnes or 
17. Boxss, Tos, Sr ARS, SPARKs, Ge. 
Iſtone HEN ſome hundred boxes or cartouches, are adjuſted 


and fixed in machines of great fire - works, they afford 
ound, ¶ among the towring rockets great delight to the ſpectators. 
Theſe boxes are made either of wood, paſte-board, or cop- 
per; and are charged and proportioned according to their 
ſtrength, with the charge and compoſition that is de- 
ſigned for them. If made of wood they mult fit exactly, 
„and and receive each other, ſo as to ſeem but one continual piece; 
\ I andif paſte-board, you mult glue on a foot at bottom, of a 
iſt be | band high, to each of them: the inſide of theſe machines 
"uf muſt exactly fit and correſpond with the outfide of the car- 
touches themiclves, and be ſo contrived as to flip into one 
another. | 
The engine, Fig. 42. is very proper for the conſtruction of 
thoſe boxes, the latter repreſents the bench, and B the cylin- 
ders, upon which, (having greaſed them firſt over with ſoap,) 
you faſhion your boxes, juſt as you think proper, by paſting 
one thickneſs of paper upon another, and fixing a handle to 
Fir the end of the cylinder. | 


char: 


Yum- 
ound 


d 4 | Hay- 
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Having formed them, put them to dry in a moderate 
heat, too great a heat will ſhrivel them up; when dry, 
take one after another off the cylinder, and immediately clap 
found wooden bottoms, the edges being firſt done over 
with glue, into them, and ſprig them on the outſide to make 
them ſecure. | | 


The fingle boxes are to be charged in the following 
manner : | 


1. Put in ſome corn powder. 


2: Upon that D fix a round paſte · board, well fitted 
to the concave fide of the box, which has five or fix ſmall 
holes, and is on both ſides laid over with meal-powder tem- 
pered with brandy. 


3. Put upon the paſte-board a little meal powder, and 
upon that well pierced crackers, ſo as to ſtand with their 
necks downwards: the principal rocket is put in the middle, 
with the neck downwards o at both ends, ſo that 
being lighted above and burning down it may fire the 
reſt of the crackers, which arc blown up in the air by the 
corn powder. | | 3 1 


| 4- The empty x x7 between the large fire caſe and the 
erackers are carefully filled up, and the cartouch is ſtuffed 
at top with tow, or elſe boiled in ſaltpetre lee, with faw- 


5. The cartouch is covered with a cap, which is glewed 
very cloſely thereon, and for the great caſe reaching out of 
the cartouch; make in the middle of the capa hole, through 
which it is put, and cloſe the opening by glewing ſome ſlips of 


paper round it. The fire-caſc is looſe, covered with a palte- 
cap. 


| Double Boxes or Cartouches. 


* Pig. 43 is exhibited the conſtruction of a caſe, called 
a double one; to enlarge on the deſcription thereof ſeems 
| to 
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to be needleſs, only obſerve, that the bottoms of the upper 
boxes, ſerve for the covers of the lower, a hole bein 
made, through which the compoſition of the lower box 18 
fired, after the upper rocket has forced away the empty box, 
which already has diſcharged its load. The upper #4 you 
cover as has been ſhewn above. If there are more than two 
cartouches upon one another, they are called Burning Tubes, 
which when fired ſhorten by degrees, the cartouches fol- 
lowing one another till all are fired; ſome are intermixed 
with artificial globes, and ſeveral other fancies, which afford 
great pleaſure tothe ſpectators. 

Theſe boxes or cartouches are placed in long cafes made 
for that purpoſe. The vacancies about the cartouches may be 
filled up with ſand. Sce Fig. 44. | 


Another Sort of Fire Tubes 


RE made of ſolid, hard and dry wood, of what height 
and thickneſs you think proper, bore the middle of the 
wood one third or a quarter of its diameter, after which di- 
vide the whole height into equal parts, each exactly correſ- 
ponding with the sky rockets you defign tofix upon them, but 
rather a ſmall matter ſhorter; all theſe divifions are cut flop- 
ing downwards, except the uppermoſt, which muſt run out 
in a cylinder. On the rims of each of theſe diviſions make 
2 groove all round, of about a fingers breadth ; in theſe 
rooves bore ſmall holes, by which the fire may be conveyed 
2 peu from the cavity of the tube, to light the rockets 
that od hind the paper cartouches, which muſt be made 
ſecure to the wood, Kall they ſhould fly up along with the 
rockets. | 
The conſtruction of the hollow tube in this and other ſuch 
like rubes 1s OS in Fig. 45. A the fire ſtars and 
ſparks, interſperſed with corn powder. B a box filled with 
er or crackers. . C a fire-ball or water-globe, which of 
them you pleaſe. D another box filled with crackers. The 
hollows between theſe fires are filled up with corn-powder, 
to blow up the globes and boxes one atter another. 
The ſtars and ſparks made uſe of on this occafion are pre- 
parcd in the following manner : 7 


Take 
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Take of beaten ſaltpetre five pound and a half, meal 
powder two pound four ounces, and brimſtone one pound 
twelve ounces. | 

Meal powder three pound, ſaltpetre fix pound, brimſtone 
one paund, camphir half an ounce, tanners bark two ounces, 
8 elle ſaw duſt; all finely fifted and moiſten d with linſeed 
Meal powder one pound, ſaltpetre four pound, brimſtone 
half ponnd , and pounded en moiſtened with 

ced oil. 

Saltpetre half a pound, brimſtone two ounces, antimony 
one ounce, and meal powder three ounces. | 

Saltpetre half a pound, brimſtone three ounces, antimony 
one ounce, and iron file-duſt half an ounce. 

Saltpetre two pound, meal powder ten pound, and brim- 
ſtone one pound. 

Saltpetre one pound, brimſtone half a pound, meal pow- 
der three ounces, and antimony one ounce. 

Saltpetre one pound, ſulphur two ounces, powder of 
yellow amber one ounce, crude antimony one ounce, 
meal-powder three ounces. | 

Sulphur two ounces and a half, ſaltpetre fix ounces, 
fine meal-powder five ounces ;- frankincenſe in drops, 
maſtick, mercury-ſublimate, of each four ounces; white 
* amber and coy ir of each one ounce, antimony and orpi- 


ment of each half an ounce. 
Theſe ingredients being well beaten, and ſearced thro' 


a ſearcer, muſt be _ led over with a little glew or 
gum water, and form'd into little balls, of the bigneſs of a 
{mall nut, then dry'd in the ſun, or near a fire, and lay d 
up in a dry place, to be ready, on occafion, for playing off 
with fire-works, When you uſe them, wrap them up in 
tow. 


The following Stars are of * more yellowiſh Caſt, enclining to 


bite. 


AKE four ounces of gum-tragacant, or gum-arabick 
pounded and fifted through a fine fieve, camphur diſ- 


foly'd in brandy two ounces, ſaltpetre one pound, 25, 


A 
theſe 1 
you at 


tom, 
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of each two ounces; Olibanum, maſtick, 
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half a pound, coanſe der of glaſs four ounces, white 
amber one ounce and a half, orpiment two ounces; incor 
rate them, and make balls of them, as directed before. 


Sparks are prepared thus. 


FAKE ſaltpetre one ounce, ditto melted half an ounce, 
meal-powder half an ounce, and camphir two oun- 

ces; having melted theſe things by themſelves, (when 
you uſe rene”, put them together in an earthen pot, pour on 
them water of gum tragacant, or brandy that has had gum- 
arabick, or gum tragacant difloly'd in it; that the whole may 
have the conſiſtence of a pretty thick liquid; this done take 
one ounce of lint, which before has been boil'd in brandy, 
vinegar, or ſaltpetre; when dry, throw it into the compoſi- 
tion, mix and ſtir it about, till it has ſoak' d it up; 
then roll them up in pills about the bigneſs of great 


pins-heads, and ſet them to dry, having firſt ſprinkled them 


with meal-powder. 

Some of theſe pyramidical tubes and fire- works, are now 
and then fired in large rooms, upon grand entertainments in 
miniature, wherein are employ'd odoriferous pills, and other 
ingredients, that have a fragant ſmell ; theſe pills are com- 
monly compoſed of Srorax Calamita, e gum juniper, 

ank incenſe, white · 
amber, yellow amber, and camphir, of each one ounce; ſalt- 
petre three ounces; lime: tree · coal four ounces; beat theſe in- 
Preps very fine, pulverize and incorporate them toge- 
ther; and moiſten it with roſe-water, wherein before you 
have diffolv'd ſome gum-arabick or gum-tragacant, you may 
— them into pills, and dry them in the ſun or before a 

re. 


Single Tubes or Caſes 
ARE only filled with compoſitions, and to the outſide 


are faſtened ſome crackers, ſerpents, or cartouches ; 
theſe caſes being generally round and uniform, like a cylinder, 
you are to trace out a winding line from the top to the bot- 


tom, on which cut holes to the depth of two or three inches, 


See Fig. 46. B and C. Into theſe holes contrive to fix pager 
caſes 
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Take of beaten ſaltpetre five pound and a half, meal 
powder two pound four ounces, and brimſtone one pound 
twelve ounces. | 

Meal powder three pound, faltpetre fix pound, brimſtone 
one paund, camphir half an ounce, tanners bark two ounces, 
2 elſe ſaw duſt; all finely fifted and moiſten d with linſeed 


Meal powder one pound, ſaltpetre four pound, brimſtone 
half a pound, and pounded glaſs fix ounces, moiſtened with 
linſeed oil. : 

Saltpetre half a pound, brimſtone two ounces, antimony 
one ounce, and meal powder three ounces. ; 

Saltpetre half a pound, brimſtone three ounces, antimony 
one ounce, and iron file-duſt half an ounce. | 

Saltpetre two pound, meal powder ten pound, and brim- 
ſtone one . 

| Saltpetre one pound, brimſtone half a pound, meal pow- 
der three ounces, and antimony one ounce. 

Saltpetre one pound, ſulphur two ounces, powder of 
yellow amber one ounce, crude antimony one ounce, 
meal-powder three ounces. | 

Sulphur two ounces and a half, ſaltpetre fix ounces, 
fine meal-powder five ounces; frankincenſe in d 
maſtick, mercury-ſublimate, of each four ounces; white 
' amber and camphir of each one ounce, antimony and orpi- 
ment of cach half an ounce. 

Theſe ingredients being well beaten, and ſearced thro' 
a ſearcer, muſt be ſprinkled over with a little glew or 

am water, and form'd into little balls, of the bigneſs of a 
{mall nut, then dry'd in the fun, or near a fire, and lay'd 
up in a dry place, to be ready, on occafion, for playing off 
with fire-works. When you uſe them, wrap them up in 
tow, 


The following Stars are of os yellowiſh Caſt, inclining to 


Hite. 


AKE four ounces of gum-tragacant, or gum-arabick 
pounded and fifted through a fine fieve, camphir diſ- 


foly'd in brandy two ounces, ſaltpetre one pound, oo 


A 
theſe 1 
you at 


See F. 


of each two ounces; Olibanum, maſtick, 
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half a pound, coanſe powder of glaſs four ounces, white 


amber one ounce and a half, orpiment two ounces; incor 
rate them, and make balls of them, as directed before. 


| Sparks are prepared thus. 
FAKE ſaltpetre one ounce, ditto melted half an ounce, 
meal-powder half an ounce, and camphir two oun- 
ces; having melted theſe things by themſelves, (when 
you uſe _— put them together in an earthen pot, pour on 
them water of gum tragacant, or brandy that has had gum- 
arabick, or gum tragacant difloly'd in it; that the whole may 
have the conſiſtence of a pretty thick liquid; this done take 
one ounce of lint, which before has been boil'd in brandy, 
vinegar, or ſaltpetre; when dry, throw it into the compoſi- 
tion, mix and ſtir it about, till it has ſoak'd it up; 
then roll them up in pills about the bigneſs of great 
pins-heads, and fet them to dry, having firſt ſprinkled them 
with meal- powder. 

Some of theſe pyramidical tubes and fire- works, are now 
and then fired in large rooms, upon grand enterrainments in 
miniature, wherein are employ'd odoriferous pills, and other 
ingredients, that have a fragant ſmell ; theſe pills are com- 
monly compoſed of Srorax Calamita, * gum juniper, 

ank incenſe, white - 
amber, yellow amber, and camphir, of each one ounce; ſalt- 
three ounces ; lime: tree · coal four ounces; beat theſe in- 
redients very fine, pulverize and incorporate them toge- 
ther; and moiſten it with roſe-water, wherein before you 
have diffolv'd ſome gum-arabick or gum-tragacant, you may 
3 them into pills, and dry them in the ſun or before a 
re. 


Single Tubes or Caſes 
ARE only filled with compoſitions, and to the outſide 


are faſtened ſome crackers, ſerpents, or cartouches; 
theſe caſes being generally round and uniform, like acylinder, 
you are to trace out a winding line from the top to the bot- 


tom, on which cut holes to the depth of two or three inches, 


See Pig. 46. B and C. Into theſe holes contrive to fix paſs 
caſes 
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caſes with wooden bottoms, wherein you may put any ſor* 
of rockets you pleaſe, as you ſee in A and E ; but take care 
you provide little holes, to lead from the great tube to 
the corn powder under your rockets. 

Another fire-tube is delineated Fig. 47. This is ſur- 
rounded with cartouches, diſpoſed ina ſerpentine order, like 
the firſt, which arc ones and nailed as ſecure as poſſible; 
out of theſe are. diſperſed great numbers of ſquibs; as 
for the reſt, they have nothing but what is common in 
others. | 


Another Fire Tube. 
T HE circumference of this cylinder is by a cord divided 


into a certain number of equal parts, and being 
brought into a poligonal figure, by cutting away the convex 
parts it is brought into angles. 

Then bore the plain ſides with a number of holes per- 
pendicular, ſo as to penetrate obliquely to the great boring 
in the middle: into theſe holes raft crackers, ſquibs, or 
ſerpents. See Fig. 48. | 

Fig, 49 exhibits a tube, whoſe length is fix diameters of 
its thickneſs. The een being divided round the rim 
into ſix parts, then ſubdividing each of thoſe into ſeven parts, 
reſerve one of them for the lift, between cach of which 
make channels, which being fix in number, place little mor- 
tars of the ſame dimenſions therein. 

The mortars muſt be turned of wood; bore the bottoms 
and add a chamber to them, as you ſec at E, each chamber 
mult be one third or one half of the depth of the fluting, and 
the breadth one ſixth only. Theſe chambers are deſigned to 
hold corn powder. 

Secure thoſe mortars on the outſide with ſtrong paper caſes, 
and nail them faſt in the hollow channels, whote cavity 
they arc to fit exactly; their length may be doubled to their 
breadth; cach mortar muſt contain a globe made of paper, 
with a wooden bottom, and their chambers muſt be charged 
with corn powder. . : 
| Theſe mortars fix in a ſpiral line, one only in cach fluting, 

with iron ſtays, and bind the middle with an iron plate, — 
tene 
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tened on each fide of the interſtices; but before you fix the 
mortars, you muſt not forget to pierce little holes in the tube, 
and to fix the touch-holes of your mortars exactly upon 
them, priming both with meal 1 Every thing relatin 
to this may be plainly conceived in the figure, where A a 
B deſcribes the mortars, and Cthe globe or cartouch. 


Of Sabvo's. 
HES E, in fire-works, are a great number. of ſtrong 


iron reports fixed either in a poſt or plank, and with a 
fire diſchar 8 once. 98 | 


cy 


Charges for Cartouches or Boxes. 


E AL powder fix ounces, faltpetre one pound eight 
ounces, brimſtone four ounces, and charcoal four ounces 
and a halt. 
Meal powder fourteen ounces, ſaltpetre five ounces, brim- 
ſtone two ounces, and charcoal three ounces. 
Meal powder one pound, ſaltpetre three quarters of a 
und, brimſtone four ounces wy 2 half, tanners bark or 
w-duſt two ounces, and charcoal four ounces. 


Charges for Fire Tubes. 


MA L poder fix pound, ſaltpetre four pound, char- 
coal two pound, rofin half a pound, tanners bark five 
ounces, moiſtened with a little linſced oil. 
Meal-powder three quarters of a pound, ſaltpetre four 
and, brimſtone ten ounces, and ſaw-duſt four ounces. 
his charge may be uſed dry. | 
Meal-powder five pound, ſaltpetre three pound, charcoal 


one pound fix ounces, roſin three quarters of a pound; not 


moiltened. 


A Preſervative for Wood againſt Fire. 


- ! \ HIS being a neceſſary article in the execution of fire- 
works, it will not be improper to ſet it down in this 


place. Take 
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Taks brick-duſt, 2 _ iron-filings, of each an 
equal quantity; put them together in a pot, pour glew water 
or fize upon A [or ut it near the 2 bes warm ſtir 
it together, With this ſize wafh over your wood - work, and 
when dry repeat it, and it will be proof againſt fire. 


The Manner of preparing and making Lerters and Names in 


B 


Fire-Works. 


URNING letters may be repreſented after ſeveral 
methods. | 

Order a joiner to cut capital letters, of what length and 
breadth/you pleaſe, or about two foot long and three or four 
inches wide, and an inch and a half thick; hollow out of 
the body of the letters, a groove, a quarter of an inch 
deep, reſerying for the edges of the letters a quarter or 
half an inch of wood. If you deſign to have the letters burn 
of a blue fire, then make wicks of cotton or flax, according to 
the bigneſs and depth of the grooves in the letters, and draw 
them [ciſurely through ebe brimſtone, and place them in 
the grooves; bruſh them over with brandy, ſtrew meal pow- 
der thereon, and again with brandy and thin diffolved gum 
tragacant, and on that ftrew meal powder again; when dry 
drive {mall tacks all round the edges of the grooves, and 
twiſt ſmall wire to thoſe racks, that it may croſs the letters 
and keep the cotton or flax cloſe therein; then 1 
brandy paſte ; ſtrew over that meal-· powder, and at laſt glue 
over it a fingle aper. | 

If you would have the letters burn white, diſſalve fix 
pound of faltpetre, and add to it a little corn · powder; in 
that dip your wicks of cotton or flax. You may inſtead 
— ule dry touch: wood, which cut into pieces of an 
inch thick; put them in melted ſaltpetre over a fire, let 
them lay therein till the ſaltpetre is quite ſoaked thro? the 
wood, after which mix powdered ſaltpetre with good ſtrong 
brandy; take ſome cotton, and with a ſpatula or your hands, 
work that, the ſaltpetre and brandy, together; then ſqueeze 
it out, ſtrew the cotton over with powder'd ſaltpetre, and 
thereof make wicks, having placed firſt the touch wood on 
the 


% 
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the grooves, lay the wicks over that and the vacancies about 
it, and then proceed to make it tight and ſecure, as has been 
directed above. Sce Fig. 40. | 

There is another method for burning letters without 
grooves, and this is done by bore ing ſmall holes in the letters, 
of about an inch diſtance, one from the other; the diameter 
of thoſe holes mult not be above the eighth of an inch; into 
them put and glew caſes, ram'd with burning charges; but 
theſe letters do not burn ſo long as the others, except the 
charges are very lon | 

Another method for burning of letters is uſed, when they 
are form'd by a ſmith of coarſe wire, about a quarter of an 
inch thick; when this is done get ſome cotton ſpun into 
match-thread, but not much twiſted, to two yards of this 
take one pound of brimſtone, fix ounces of ſaltpetre, and two 
ounces of antimony; melt theſe ingredients in a kettle, 
firſt the brimſtone by itſelf, and then the reſt all together; 
when meltcd, put in the match-thread ; and ſtir it about, 
till it has drawn in all the matter; then take it out, 
and ſtrew it over with meal-powder, let it dry, and wind it 
about the white letters; faſten theſe upon a board, that has 
been well laid over with a preſervative to keep it from 
firing. When you have lighted one letter, all the reſt will 
take fire immediately. 

Letters cut in a eo board, which is made to ſlide in 
grooves of a cheſt are ordered thus: The lid of the box is 
made full of holes for diſperſing the ſmoak of the lamps, or 
wax-tapers, which are {et behind, to illuminate the letters, 
behind the cut out letters is paſted oil paper of various colours, 
which, when the lamps are lighted, bas a fine effect. By 
theſe means, various changes may be made, in repreſenting 
devices, names, coats of arms, c. But this way is more 
practiſed on the ſtage in plays than in fire-works. 


Charges ſor Burning Letters with Caſes, 


: E A L-powder fix ounces, ſaltpetre one pound, mix'd 


with Potrolio oil. 
Meal-powder three quarters of a pound, ſaltpetre nine 


Meal 


- ounces, and brimſtone three ounces, mix d up dry, 
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Meal- powder five ounces, N ſeven ounces, brim- 
ſtone three ounces, and file-duſt an ounce; moiſtened 
with linſeed oil. 


To order and preſerve Leading. res, Trains, and Quick- 


matches. 


F I R E-works being of various kinds and inventions, it is 
impoſſible to aſſign certain rules for their ſeveral perfor- 
mances, But to ſay ſomething of what concerns a maſter's 

raiſe, it is to be obſerved, that great fire-works are not to be 
Fred above once or twice at moſt; for it would not be 
deemed an artful performance, to fire one cartouch after 
another; likewiſe the match-pipes, the moſt preferable of 
which are either iron, lead, or wood, and ſhould be 
ſtrengthened or cloſely twiſted round with the ſinews of 
beaſts, ſteeped in diſſolved Fearher-whire and filled with 


flow charges, which ought to be well tried. Or elſe fur- 


niſhed with match-thread of Hupinen, dry and well pre- 
pared, and afterwards either joined to the grooves made in 
the boards, or only laid free from one work to another. 
The joinings of the pipes muſt be well cloſed and luted with 
potter's clay, ſo'as to prevent the fire from breaking out ; 


theſe pipes muſt alſo have little vent holes to give the fire 


air, or elſe it would be ſtifled, or burſt the pipes; but theſe 
holes muſt be fo contrived, that the flame may vent itſelf 
in the open air, and at ſome diſtance from the works, ſo as to 
prevent touching them. 

All burning matches are to be as diſtant from the ma 
chines as poſſible, to prevent accidents. 

A particular direction for conducting your trains and fu- 
zees, cannot be given, becauſe of the variety of poſtures, fi- 
tuations and contrivances of machinery; thoſe rules already 
given will be ſufficient for the ingenious; add to this the ad- 
vantage a novice in this art, may gather from the ſufficient 
direction in this matter from the figures, which, with much 
care and induſtry, have been traced out for their information 
and benefit. x 3 oy 
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Charges for Fuzees or Leading-matches. 


E A L-powder three ounces and a half, faltpetre four 
ounces, brimſtone one ounce and three quarters, and 
charcoal one ounce and three quarters. 

Meal-powder three ounces, ſaltpetre nine ounces, brim- 
ſtone four ounces and a half, and gd half an ounce. 

Meal-powder four ounces, charcoal half an ounce, and 
coarle — — ard owt * 8 KE 

Meal-powder half a part, ſaltpetre three s, brimſtong 
two parts, and charcoal pk part this laſt is hy flow, 


Of Water-balls. 


ALLS, in fire-works, are made of different faſhions, 
ſome are globular, ſome oval, ſome conical, ſome cylin« 
drical, and others in the form of a pendant or drop. 
The water-balls are commonly made of knitted cord-ba 
or of * thoſe made of bags are ſhaped like oſtriches 
, and are 
1. Eill'd with their proper charge. 
2. The outſide is Ar glew, and wound about with 
hemp or flax, till it is a quarter of an inch thick thereon. 
3. This ball is then coated over with cloth, and about 
the touch-hole 1s 3 over with a piece of leather. 
4. The touch-hole is bored with a gimlet, and ſtop'd 
with a wooden peg. 
5. At the bottom of the globe pierce a ſmall hole thro? 
to the compoſition, in which faſten a ſmall copper-pipe, 
furniſhed with a paper _ topether with a leaden ba- 
lance; glew the report falt to the ball, then dip the ball in 
melted pitch, open the touch-hole, and prime it with a 
uick burning charge. | | 
Theſe balls keep a long time under water, before they 
riſe, and if a true balance is not obſerved in the lead, or the 
ball is overcharg d, they will fink to the bottom and burn out, 
therefore you muſt well obſerve, that when a water-ball 
without the ballance is two pound weight, you muſt give it 
four or four ounces and a half of lead, but if it weighs one 
| e pound 


— — —ͤ we... 
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| of the breadth of the whole globe, and 


pos and a half, balance it with three or three ounces and 
4 half. a | 
Water - balls or globes made of wood, which ſwim and 
burn upon the water without any further effect, are of two 
ſorts, viz. ſingle and double, the fingle ones are made 
thus: have a hollow globe turn'd ſomewhat oblong, with 
a vent-hole, fill that with a good and approv'd charge, but 
not too cloſe, prime the end with ſome meal- powder, then 
ou a ſtopple in the hole, which muſt be thrice as thick, as 
the ſhell of the globe, in which beforehand the counterpoiſe is 
caſt of lead; when dry, make a hole at top, large enough for a 
two ounce cracker to enter, through this ram down the charge 
in the globe, and fill it quite full with the ſame compoſition ; 
then glew it gver with a paſte-board: and laſtly fix a ſmall 
copper-pipe through the ſtopple, having bored a hole through 
it for that purpoſe; to the pipe faſten a paper report ; when 
this is done dip the whole in pitch: theſe are call'd ſingle 
water-globes. ſorts of globes are, for the better ſe- 
curity, twiſted and tied round with ſeveral rows of ſtrong 
kthread. , 
Double water-globes are ſuch which after one is fired, 


- diſcharges another. Theſe have chambers at bottom which 


are fill'd with gun-powder; on theſe put a cover of thick 
leather, which has ſeveral holes in the middle, and goes 
cloſe to the fides ; on this ſtrew meal-powder, and placethereon 
a fire-globe, which is charged. Fig. 52. will demonſtrate the 
conſtruction with more eaſe than a long leflon; obſerve, 

1. That the little chamber at bottom * to be the fifth 

t its height be 
one and a half thereof. 

2. That the water-ball B, ſhould be encompaſs'd with a 
water · ball compoſition, as you ſee by H. 

3. The partition C is for this purpaſe, that when the pow- 
der in it ſhall have the fire conveyed to it through the pipes 
E F G, it may with more force blow up the ball, in the 
body of the firſt ; this taking fire at the hole D, will burn 
upon the water for ſome time, and then, to the aſtoniſhment 


the ſpeQators, on a ſudden, it will blow up the ball that was 
init, | 
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4. You muſt be very careful to ſecure the piece of lea- 
ther or board that covers the little chamber, leaſt it ſhould 
be blown up by the compoſition of the greater globe, before 
it is all burn'd out. 


How to charge a Water-globe with many Crackers, 
T AKE, for this purpoſe, a ſingle water-globe, which 


may be round or of an oval form, fill the fame with 
the compoſition hereafter mentioned. Hollow the outfide 
thereof in ſeveral places, to the fize of your reports or crackers, 
which are to be fix'd in them; to each of the crackers be- 
longs a ſmall copper tube, fill'd with meal-powder, which 
are to be fitted to the ſmall holes in the — in the 
manner as expreſſed in the print, where Fig. 53. A are the 
flutings, B the little holes for the fuzees, C the upper orifice 
for priming, D the hollow ſtopple, through. which the 
ball is primed, E the form of the crackers, which are to 
be fix'd in the flutings, F little fuzees belonging to them, 
How to prepare a Water-mortar, or Water-pump with 
| ſeveral Tubes. | 


AKE ſeven wooden tubes, wrap them about with 
J cloth that is either pitch'd or dipp'd in glue, ty iſt- 
ing them round very tight with packthread. Their height, 
thickneſs and diameter you may order as you think proper, 
only allowing the middlemoſt a greater height than the reſt; 
bind them together in one cylindrical body; to the bottom 
fix a round board with nails, and then with ſtrong glew ſtop 
up all the crevices to prevent the air getting to the compo- 
fition : this done fill the tubes according to the order repre- 
ſented in Fig. 54. Firſt pour into each tube, a little corn- 
powder, about half an inch high; upon that put a water- ball 
A, upon that a flow compoſition; then again corn-powder z 
upon which put a water-globe fill'd with ſquibs, as you fee 


in B, on that again a ſlow compoſition, then corn-powder, 


and then a light ball, as may be ſeen in C, over this put a 
third time a flow compoſition on corn- powder, as before, 
which you muſt cover with a wooden cap: on this fix rur- 
ning rockets, not too cloſe, but to leave room enough 
133 e 2 betwecn 
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between for a wooden caſe fill'd with a water compoſition; 
the remainder of the tube fill with a flow charge; and cloſe 

it up. Your tubes being all fill'd in this manner, get a 

ſquare or round piece of plank, with a round hole in the 
middle, large enough to receive the ends of all the tubes, 
which cover cloſe, to preſerve the powder and compoſition 
from being wet, this float-board is mark'd with the letter D, 
Fig. 55- Thus prepared, dip it in a quantity of tar, or 
melted pitch, then put the rocket E, or a ſmall wooden tube 
fll'd with a ſtrong compoſition that will burn on the water 
into the orifice of the midule tube; the compoſition of which 
ſhould be more flow than of the reſt, 

If you would have the tubes take fire all round at once, you 
muſt pierce the ſides of the great one with ſmall holes, cor- 
reſponding with thole in each of the other tubes; by this means 
the fire may be convey'd to all of them at once, and conſume 

them equally and at the ſame time; but if you would have 
them burn one after another, you muſt cloſe them well up 
with paſteboard, and to each tube fix a fuzee of communica- 
tion, fill'd with meal - powder or a flow compoſition, thro? 
which the fire may be convey'd from the bottom of that 
which is conſumed, to the orifice of that next to it, and ſo 
on ſucceſũvely to ſuch as have not been fired. 


Hoe to Charge @ large Water-globe, with ſeveral little 
ones, and <vith Crackers. 


AVE a wooden cylinder made, let the orifice thereof 

be at leaſt one foot diameter, and its height one and a 

half; let there be a lodge or chamber at bottom to hold the 
wder, which muſt be confin'd therein, by a tampion or 
8 joined to a round board, fitted exactly to the in- 
ſide of the globe, through the middle of the topple muſt 
Paſs an iron tube fill'd with meal- powder; then prepare fix 
water-balls, or more if you think fit, ſo that when all arc 
ſet together in the circumference of the globe, they may 
fill up that circle; each of theſe balls muſt be provided with 
an iron-fuzec in its orifice, fill'd with meal powder. Having 
charged the chamber of the globe with corn-powder, let 


down the forementioned board with the ſtopple upon it, then 
range the ſix water-balls, cover them with another — 
ar 
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board that has ſix little round holes, correſponding with the 
ſix iron fuzees of the balls, and which muſt a little ſurmount 
it. This laſt board ſpread over with meal and corn- powder 
mix d together, and upon it you place as many rockets as 
the globe can hold: in the midſt of theſe you fix a large 
rocket, into whoſe orifice the iron tube may eater, which is 
the ſame you ſee in E, Fig. 56. | 

This tube muſt have # as drill'd all round the plane 
of the foreſaid partition or board, to the end that the 
fire having a communication through them, it may reach the 
running rockets, and at the ſame time fire the water- 
balls, whoſe tubes riſe out of the board, and from thence, 
after having penetrated down to the chamber below, it may 
blow up the whole into the air, and make a great noiſe. See 


the figure, where A points out the fix water-balls, B the 


reat rocket in the middle of the running ones, C the cham- 
r for the powder, D a communication, or the iron pipe, to 
convey the fireto the paper cracker, F the globe, which having 
adjuſted after the manner directed, cover it cloſe round, dip 
it in tar, to preſerve it from the water. N 


To prepare the Water Bee-hive or See. ſwarm, both ſingle 
3 | and double. 1 nu 


HE fingle bee-ſwarm is thus prepared. Have an ob- 
long globe turn'd, whoſe _ is two diameters of 
its breadth, or proportioned to the height of your rounding 
rockets, which place round the wooden tube marked with A; 
this muſt be of an equal height with the globe, and be fill'd 
with a compoſition of three parts of powder, two of ſaltpetre 
and one of brimſtone; at the lower end of the globe fix a 
per cracker C; the letter D is a counterpoiſe of lead, 
through which you convey a little pipe or fuzee, tocommuni- 
cate with the charge in the wooden tube; at top fix a round 
board for a balance; F two little holes which convey the fire 
to the charge for blowing up the rockets. See Fig. 57. 


ez How. 
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How to prepare a Water-globe on the outfide with Running- 
Rockets. 


FRET a wooden globe perfectly round and hollow, bore on 
the outtide ſeveral cavities, ſufficient to receive run- 
ning-rockets, leaving a quarter of an inch between the ex- 
tremities of them, and the compoſition within the ball ; 
then bore the wood, left between each, with a ſmall gimlet, 
fill them with meal-powder, then put in your rockets; cloſe 
the top of the globe with a wooden cylinder, that has a 
hollow top, with a touch-hole to receive the priming, the 
bottom ſtop with a ſtopple, which likewiſe has a conveyance 
to the cracker that is commonly fix'd beneath it ; between 
which and the ſtopple fix alſo a leaden counterpoiſe, to keep 
the whole upright in the water. See Fig. 58. 


To prepare Water-globes with ſingle or double aſcending 
; Rockets. 


OR the firſt ſort have a globe turn'd with a tube in the 
middle, half its diameter wide; leaving two inches for 
- the placing of ſolid wood at bottom; round this tube bore 
holes for ſmall rockets thereon, after which you burn, with 


a red hot wire or {mall iron, touch-holes, out of the large 


tubes, into the little ones, then fill the globe with the fol- 
lowing compoſition, vis. 
Tuo pound of ſaltpetre, eight ounces of brimſtone, eight 
ounces of meal - powder, twelve ounces of ſaw-duſt ; this 
done cloſe the top with a ſtopple, which has a touch-hole in 
the middle, then put a good deal of mcal-powder in the 
fmall tubes, up to the touch- holes; and after you have plac'd 
your rockets upon that, fill the vacancy round with a little 
corn-powder, glew over them paper caps, then dip the globe 
into pitch, but not over the paper covering; fix a counter- 
— at bottom; and when the fire has burn'd half way or 
further, in the large tube, it will communicate through the 
I 


touch-holes, and diſcharge all the rockets at once. 


The ſecond fort is done after the fame manner, only the 
middle tube 1s not bored fo wide, becauſe of giving more 


room 


fix ounces, melted ſtuff four ounces, ſaw-duſt eight ounces, 
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room for two rows of ſmall tubes round it; the firſt row 
next to the tube is bored a little below the middle, tho 
ſecond almoſt near to the end thereof; the touch-holes for 
the former are burnt from the inſide of the great tube, and 
thoſe of the latter from the outſide hole are cloſed again with 
a wooden pin: in the large tube you may lodge a ſtrong 
report of iron, charg'd with corn- powder, having a touch- 
hole left at top. Sce Fig. 59, 60. 


Charges for ſingle Water-globes. 
0 OR N- powder half 2 pound, ſaltpetre ſixteen pound, 


brimſtone four pound, ivory ſhavings four ounces, ſaw- 
duſt boil'd in ſaltpetre lee four pound. | 

Meal-powder one — ſaltpetre ſix pound, brimſtone 
— 4 pound, iron - filings two pound, and rofin half a 

und. 

Meal - powder four pound, faltpetre twenty-four pound, 
brimſtone twelve pound, faw-duſt eight pound, powdered 
glaſs half a pound, and camphir half a pound. 

Corn-powder one ounce, ſaltpetre twelve ounces, brim- 
ſtone four ounces, and ſaw-duſt three ounces. 

Saltpetre twelve ounces, brimſtone four ounces, ſaw-duit 
two 5 melted ſtuff three quarters; this muſt be ram'd 
in tight. 

—— one pound four ounces, ſaltpetre one pound 
eight ounces, brimſtone nine ounces, ſaw-duſt five ounces, 
pounded glaſs one ounce, melted ſtuff four ounces ; mix 
them together with a little linſeed oil. | 

Meal-powder eight ounces, ſaltpetre five pound, brimſtone 
two pound, copper filings eight ounces and a half, and coarſe 
coal-duſt eight ounces and a half. 

Saltpetre eight ounces, brimſtone three ounces, faw-duft 
one ounce, and tanners-bark two ounces, 

Saltpetre fix pound twelve ounces, brimſtone two pound 
fourteen ounces, melted ſtuff half a pound, ſaw- duſt one 
pound, coarſe coal-duſt one pound, and pounded glaſs gae 

und, mix'd up and moiſten'd with vinegar. . 

Saltpetre two pound twelve ounces, brimſtone two pound 


charcoal one ounce and a half, and pounded. glaſs three 
e 4 quarters 
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quarters of an ounce, moiſten'd with linſeed oil, and mix'd 
up with a little corn-powder. | 


Charges for double Water-globes. 


yon four pound fix ounces, brimſtone one pound four 
ounces, ſaw-duſt half a pound, and coarſe-coal duſt fix 
ounces, moiſtened with a little vinegar or linſeed oil. 

Meal-powder one pound four ounces, brimſtone four 
* and charcoal two ounces, moiſtened with Petrolium 
dil. 

Saltpetre three pound, brimſtone a quarters of a pound, 
od ſaw-duſt boiled in faltpetre ten ounces, moi — a 
ittle. 

Charges for See. ſurarms. 


EAL- powder thirteen ounces and a half, ſaltpetre fix 
ounces, brimſtone two ounres and a half, fine charcoal 
three ounces, coarſe charcoal one ounce, and fine ſaw-duſt 
three 1 | 

Meal-powder three quarters of a pound, faltpetre 
ounces, ©: 6675 eee and a half, fine charcoal Far 
ounces, and coarſe charcoal two ounces and a halt. 

Meal-powder four parts, ſaltpetre eight parts, brimſtone 
two parts, coarſe charcoal two parts, and fine charcoal one 


part. ' 
Odoriſerous or perfumed Water-balls. 


AVE balls turned about the fize of large walnuts, fill 
them with any of the compoſitions ſpecified below; 
after they are filled and ready, light and put them into 


water. This is generally done in a large room or hall, 
at prand entertainments. 4 


The Compoſitions for them are as follows : 


Altpetre four ounces, Storax Calamita, one ounce 

frankincenſe one ounce, maſtic one ounce, amber half 
an ounce, civet half an ounce, ſaw-duſt of juniper two 
ounces, ſaw-duſt of cypreſs two ounces, and oil of ſpike one 
OUNCE. 
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Saltpetre two ounces, flower of ſulphur one ounce, cam- 
phir half an ounce, raſpings of yellow amber half an ounce, 
coal of lime-tree wood one ounce, flower of benjamin, or 
Aa odorata half an ounce; let thoſe which are to be 
1 be done very ſine; then mix them together as 
uſual. 

Saltpetre two ounces, myrrh four ounces, frankincenſe 
three ounces, amber three ounces, maſtic one ounce, cam- 
phir half an ounce, rofin one ounce, boiled. ſaw- duſt one 
ounce, lime-tree coals half an ounce, bees-wax half an 
ounce; mix them up with a little oil of —_— 

Saltpetre one ounce; myrrh four ounces, frankincenſe two 
ounces and a half, amber two ounces, mother of pearl four 
ounces, melted ſtuff half an ounce, and roſin half an ounce ; 
mix them up with oil of roſes, 

Meal- powder three ounces ſaltpetre twelve ounces, frank- 
incenſe one ounce, myrrh half an ounce, and charcoal three 
ounces, mix d with oil of ſpike. 


The Manner of preparing the Melted Stuff. 
MEET twenty four pound of ſulphur in a ſhallow earthen 


pan, over a clear fire, and as it melts fling in fixteen pound 
of ſaltpetre; ſtir them well together with an iron ſpatula; 
as ſoon as they are melted take it off the fire, and add 
to it eight 1 of corn- powder; mix it well together, and 
being cooled, pour out this compoſition upon a poliſhed mar- 
ble, or metal - plates, and then divide it into pieces about 
the ſize of a walnut. This compoſition is chiefly uſed in 
military fire- works, and not for thoſe I am treating of; but for 
thoſe fire-works which are only for pleaſure: it is diſtinguiſh'd 
by warm and cold melted ſtuff, and is prepared in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

Take for the firſt ſort half a pound of ſaltpetre, grind 
among it three quarters of an ounce of antimony, till one 
cannot be diſtinguiſhed from the other; then melt one pound 
and a half of brimſtone, put the mix'd ſaltpetre — anti- 
mony to it, and mix them well together; this done put it 
warm into a wooden mould of two pieces, which fhould 
be well greaſed on the inſide: this Ruff you break after - 
wards in bigger or leſſer pieces; it is, on account of its clear 
fire, uſed to imitate ſtars, „ 

| C 
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The Manner of preparing the cold melted Stuff. 

RIND the above ingredients, or eight ounces of meal poy. 
| der, four ounces of faltpetre, three ounces of brim One, 
and one ounce of coal-duſt, together, till all is of one colour; 
this done, moiſten that ſtuff with the white of eggs, gum. 
water, or ſize, and make thereof a ſtiff dough; then 
ſtrew on a ſmooth board ſome meal powder, roll the dough 
upon that a quarter of an inch thick, ſtrew again meal. 
powder upon it, then cut it in _ pieces, and let them 
dry; or elſe form ſmall balls of it, of the ſize of a ſmall 
nut or larger; then roll them in meal-powder and put them 


up to dry, 


To prepare a Globe which burns like a Star, and leag: 
about both on Land and Water. 


8 AUSE a globe to be turned of dry wood, whoſe dia. 
| meter is the length of a half pound or a pound rocket: 
divide this globe into two equal parts, in the middle of one 
of the half globes, on the inſide, make a cavity, deep, long 
and wide enough to hold three or four rockets or crackers, 
ſo that the other half of the globe may be cafily and cloſely 
fitted upon them ; after this take three crackers, one with 
ſtrong reports and two without any, place them ſo into the hol. 
low, that the head of the one may lay to the others neck, and 
be ſo ordered that as ſoon as the one is ſpent, the other may 
take fire and force the globe back, and thus alternately from 
one to the other till it comes to the report, which finiſhes. 
Care muſt be taken that the fire paſſes not from the firſt 
to the next cracker, before it has quite conſumed the firſt; 
but as I have given a caution in the article about rockets that 
run on a cord, the ſame may be obſerved here. 

Having taken care to fix the rockets, cover them with the 


other half globe, and join them firmly with ſtrong paſted 
paper. | 
To charge Globes, which leap on Land, with Tron and 
Paper Crackers. 
AKE a hollow wooden globe, which has a touch-hole 


at the top, in the form of a ſmall cylinder ; fill it 


with an aquatic compoſition quite full; then bore into the 
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charge five or fix holes about half an inch, wide, in which 
put iron petards or crackers, which run tapering; provide 
them at the lower end with a ſmall touch-hole, and cover the 
top with a tin-plate, in which there is four holes, which you 
muſt cloſe up with wads of paper or tow, after you 
have filled them with the beſt corn-powder; and when 
you fire them on even 22 you will ſee them leap as 
often as a cracker goes off. See fig. 6 f. 

The other ſort 1s not much unlike the firſt, except that to 
this you add a certain number of crackers, which are diſſ 
ſed as you may obſerve in Fig. 62. A the crackers, B the 
touch- hole. 


How the Globes diſcharg'd out of a Mortar, are made and. 
ordered. 


IRST find the mouth of the mortar, and divide it in 

twelve parts; then have a globe turn'd of wood, which 
is two diameters of the mouth high ; divide the diameter in 
fix equal parts, and let the height between A and C be the 
diameter of the globe, the radius of the ſemi-circle CI, 
ſhall be one fixth, or half the height of the globe, the thick- 
neſs of the wood H I, ſhall be +, of the above diameter, and 
the thickneſs of the cover of the diameter of the globe; 
the diameter of the cavity of the globe five fixths of its 
whole diameter ; the height of the priming chamber B F 
ſhall be one fixth and a half of the diameter, but its breadth 
only one fixth ; the diameter of the touch-hole 1s one fourth 
or one ſixth of that of the chamber: for the better under- 
ſtanding theſe directions, ſee Fig. 63. 

The manner of filling theſe +. Dh is thus. 

Take hollow canes or common reeds, cut them into lengths 
to fit the cavity of the globe, and fill them with a weak com- 
poſition made of three parts of meal-powder, two of coal, 
and one of brimſtone, moiſten'd with a little linſeed oil; 
excepting the lower ends of them which reſt upon the bottom 
of the globe, which muſt have meal-powder only, moiſten d 
likewiſe with the ſame oil; or ſprinkled over with brandy 
and dry'd : the bottom of the globe cover with meal-powder 
mix d with an equal quantity of corn-powder; the "7 

ing 
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being fill'd in this manner, ſet as many of them upright in 
the cavity of the globe, as it will contain; then cover it wel] 


at top; and wrap it up with a cloth dip'd in glue, the pri- 


ming muſt be of the fame compoſition with the reeds. 
he globes repreſented; N' gy and 98 are contrived like 
the above, only the firſt of theſe is fill'd with running rock- 
ets, and the laſt with crackers, ſtars, and ſparks, interſperſed 
with meal -· powder; and put promiſcuouſly over the crackers; 
the figures are ſo plain, that I need not give any further ex- 
planation. . 7 
N? 99 is the repreſentation of a globe, which plainly 
ſhews its conſtruction: the great globe which contains the 
leſſer is the ſame as deſcribed above; for it is charged with 
running rockets; as that of 9. However with this diffe- 
rence, that this is lined but with ſingle rockets, and the other 
is fill'd up with them. In the midſt of the ſe rockets fix a 
> in a cylindrical form, with a flat bottom, and a cham- 
rand touch-hole at A, the cavity of this inner globe is 
fill'd with iron crackers, and cover d with a flat covering: 
the priming chamber fill with the ſame compoſition as has 
been directed for the above globes; the fuzees muſt be 
fill'd with meal- powder. | 
Ne 100 ſhews another ſort of globe, which is prepared 
thus, Firſt get a wooden globe, in the middle whereof fix 
a mortar with a little chamber for powder, round which form 
a lodge, for ranging paper tubes, this lodge muſt have a 
e or — 12 with meal- powder, to convey the 
fire all round; this done, put a globe into the mortar, fill'd 


with —_— rockets, crackers, reeds, or ſtars and ſparks ; 


* 


and having placed your paper tubes fill'd with running rock- 

ers round the groove, cover them about with ſtrong paſted 
per and cloth, dipp'd in glue, as has been directed. The 
ure of this globe will illuſtrate the deſcription , A ſhews 

the mortar, B the touch-hole, C the — chamber, D 

the priming of the mortar, E in the other . repreſents 

the order in which the paper tubes are p 
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To form Letters, and all Sorts of Figures which 
be repreſented in the open Air in à dark Night. 


P RO VID E a wooden globe of the ſame form, height, 

breadth and thickneſs, as thoſe already deſcrib'd, only 
the priming chamber muſt be the height and breadth of 
one ſixth of the diameter of the whole globe. Beſides this 
chamber there muſt be another B, for corn-powder, the 
height and breadth muſt be equal +; of the diameter of the 
globe, the vent-hole muſt be a quarter of the powder or 
priming chamber, you muſt alſo have another globe in a 
cylindrical form, the bottom of which muſt be rounded on 
the outfide, as may be obſerved in the ſame figure by E, 
the cover muſt be let a little into the inner ſurface of the 
cover of the great globe, to keep it firm, placing this leſſer 
globe per ediculerly over the chamber, which is fill'd with 
corn- powder. 

Fill the cavity of the little globe with running rockets, 
ſtars and ſparks, as may be ſeen in the figure at the bottom 
of the large globe; having furniſhed the vent-hole with 
meal and the chamber with corn-powder, put about the 
ſmall globe the ſame compoſition, mix'd promiſcuouſly toge- 
ther, and on this fit a flat wooden ring, very tight to he 
globe, in which bore holes, as you ſee in Fig. 101. Your 

lobe being thus prepared, take two long thin {lips of whale- 
— which bend eafily without — join them to- 
gether parallel, 1o as to have their bendings oppoſite to each 
other, and make a ſtraight piece; take two of theſe long 
pieces and join them as is ſeen in A by two ſhorter pieces 
at both ends, ſo as to make a right-angled paralellogram, 
RSTU ; within this frame form your letters either of wire 
or whale-bone, placing each about a hands breadth from 
the other; and having fix'd your letters, wrap them neatly 
round in quick tow 4 one end to the other, taking care 
that none of it entangle about the frame, leaſt when the 
letters burn, their flame ſhould be confounded in one an- 
other; then ſteep your letters in brandy, wherein before 


. you have diffolv'd ſome gum-arabick, and in drying ſtrew 


them over with meal-powder; if you would have your let- 
ters deſcend perpendicular to the horizon, you muſt faſten 
; two 
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two ſmall weights to your frame, at T and U, but if paral- 
Jel to the plane of the horizon, you muſt have a weight ar 
each corner ; having order'd it thus, bend it round to go in 
the inner circumference of the great globe, and let it reſt 
perpendicular on the wooden ring, and fill the empty places 
about the letters with meal powder; then cover it up, and 
prepare the globe fit for the mortar, as uſual; it will have 
a delightful effect. 


| To prepare the Quick Tow. 


AKE either fla x, hemp or cotton, of two or three ſtrands, 
twiſt them lightly, and put them intoacleanglaz'd car- 
then pan, pour on them good white-wine-vinegar four parts, 
urine two 2 brandy one part, purified ſaltpetre one part, 
meal-powder one part, boil it all together over a quick fire, 
and till all the moiſture is evaporated; then ſtrew meal-pow- 
der on an even board, and roll your match therein, ie it 
dry either in the ſun or ſhade. This ſort of match burns and 
conſumes very quick, but if you would have it burn ſlower, 
make the liquor weaker, boiling the match in faltpetre and 
vinegar only, and ſtrewing mea]-powder in it, let it dry. 
Another fort of match is made by ſome which is not 
twiſted at all, but only dip'd in brandy for ſome hours, 
then powdered over with meal-powder and dry'd; ſome 
diflolve a little gum-arabic or tragacant in the brand: „ this 
will make it ſtick the better to any thing. 


To prepare the light Balls, proper to be uſed at Bon- 
| irres. | 


T AKE two r of crude-antimony, four pound of 
brimſtone, four pound of roſin, and four pound of 
coal, and half a pound of pitch; having —. all theſe 
ingredients, put them into a kettle or glaz'd carthen 
n, over a coal fire, and let it melt; then throw as much 
mp or flax into. it as may be ſufficient to ſoak it up; 
then tale it off the fire, and whilſt it is cooling, form 
it into balk. ; | ; 
You may wrap them up in tow, and put them either into 
+ rockets or globes, 
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To prepare the Paſte for Stars and Sparks. 


AKE five ounces and a half of meal-powder, one. 


pound twelve ounces of brimſtone. -Or, ; 

Take three pound of meal-powder, fix pound of ſalt- 
petre, one pound of brimſtone, two pound of camphir, 
and fwo ounces of tanner's bark or ſaw-duſt, Moiſten all 
theſe ingredients with linſeed oil. 

Take meal- powder one pon ſaltpetre four pound, 
brimſtone half a pound, an wder'd glaſs fix ounces; 
moiſtened with a little linſeed oil. 

Saltpetre half a pound, brimſtone two ounces, antimony 
one ounce, and meal-powder three ounces. 

Saltpetre half a pound, brimſtone three ounces, antimony 
one ounce, and iron file - duſt half an ounce. 

Saltpetre two pound, meal-powder ten pound, and brim- 
ſtone one pound. 

Saltpetre one pound, brimſtone half a pound, meal- 

wder three ounces, and antimony one ounce. | 

Having mixed and prepared your ingredients, boil ſome 


flax in ſaltpetre lee and camphir, then cut it ſmall and mix 


it up with any of the above compoſitions which muſt be 
moiſtened with either the white of eggs, gum, or ſize: form 
this into little balls of the ſize of a hazel- nut, ſtrew them 
over with meal-powder and let them dry. 

To cauſe the — to burn very bright, make your com- 
poſit ion of one ounce and three quarters of ſaltpetre, three 
quarters of an ounce of brimſtone, and a quarter of an ounce 


of powder. 

—— two pound, brimſtone fourteen pound and a 
half, and meal-powder fix ounces. 

The paſte or melted ſtuff above mentioned, is alſo made 
uſe of for the ſame purpoſe, wrapt in tow. 


To project Globes from a Mortar, and the Quantity of 
Poreder required for that Mer 


* E globes being of wood, it is requiſite that the 
charges for them ſhould be agreeable to their ſub. 
ſtance, for which end they are firſt weighed, allowing for 
cach 
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each pound of its weight à quarter of an ounce of gun-poy. 
der. Ppor example, if your globe weighs forty pound, * 
muſt, to diſcharge it, allow ten ounces of powder. 

- The charge is thus performed: put the powder into the 
chamber of the mortar, and cover it with ſtraw, hay, hemp 
or flax, ſo as to fill it quite full; or if the chamber of the 
mortar be too big, get one turned of wood equal in height 
and breadth to the chamber of the mortar, that contains the 
charge of powder > Yrs LINE this with a red hot wire, 
from the bottom of the wood to the centre of the bottom of 
the chamber in it, not perpendicular but ſlanting, as from ; 
to h in Fig. A. The place, where the touch-hole begins, 
muſt be mark'd, ſo that you may turn it to correſpond with 
the touch-hole of the mortar. When you would load your 
mortar, cover the bottom of the chamber with a little meal 
and corn powder, mix'd together, and upon that put the 
wooden chamber, in which is the powder 0 > va todiſcharge 
the globe; then fix the touch-hole of the globe exactly upon 
the chamber, wrapping it in hemp, Ec. to make it ſtand up- 
right. 

ebe mortars contrived on purpoſe for globes are more 
commodious, and one is more certain in projecting them: 
theſe are caſt as follows: the length of the mortar with the 
chamber, without the bottom, is two diameters of the 
mouth; the bottom is one fifth thick; the chamber is half 
the diameter of the mouth long, and a quarter wide, oval at 
bottom; the fides are an eighth of the diameter of the 
mouth thick, which is increaſed at bottom to a third; the 
thickneſs about the chamber is a fourth part. 

Some prepare theſe balls with ſaltpetre four pound, 
brimſtone one pound and a half, 2 half a pound, anti- 
mony ſix ounces, and charcoal half an ounce. 
Saltpetre- four pound, brimſtone three pound, camphir a 


quarter of a pound, and powder half a pound, 
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Ink, of Braſil. 142 


— Blue, how to prepare. 


144 

— Black, for Paper. Ibid. 
— for Parchment. 145 
Inſtruments for making Glaſs. 
3 79 

Iron, how to caſt. 117 
— bo to temper. 125 
— bor to ſoften. 126, 127 
— 70 keep it from Ruſt. ib. 
to erch upon. 128 
Iſinglaſs, how to caſt it in 
Pietures. 119 
how to colour it. Ib. 
Ivory, how. to whiten. 161 
— 70 ſtain it aGreen. 162 
w—— a Coral Red. Ibid, 
4 black Colour. 163 


K 


. Nife - Blades, how to 


etch 100 at a Time. 129 


| Koendorf&r's Secret to moke 
Wy Diamond. ; 70 


166, 167 
Lakes, bow to extract 

out of Flowers. 143 
Lead-Aſhes, how to make. 


132 
Lead, 70 make it of a Gold 


Colour. 133 
—— to gild it. 136 
Litharge, what is 55. 3 
Luminary Stone. 217 


2 | 
Anganeſi, bow to pre- 
pare. 44 
Marble, ſeveral Secrets of. 
230 
ini tate. 231 
Marble Paper, how 70 make. 


14 
Medals, etw to caſt in Brem- 


ſtone. a 106 
Mercury, how to ſublimate. 13 
Water, how to pre- 

pare. 52 
Metals, bow to melt over 4 

Table. 29 
to make in Imitation 

of Gold. , 32 
otro ſilver all Sores. 


do to mk them — 


ly to zrow. 205 
Fd bow to diſcover them 
Y 206 
Mirrours, how to caſt them, 
: 112, 113, 114 
Mixture, for Impreſſions 
which will grow as hard 
as Stone. I 


20 
| Moulds, for caſting of Metals. 


100, 101, 102, 103 


Muffel, hat it is. 3 
Ws” 

Atural Chryſtal, Jow to 

Prepare. : 63 


Neceſſary Obſervations in 
Baking of Glaſs, 87 
Necklace, of large Pearls, 
made out of ſmall ones. 55 
Nurinberg Foyles. 59 
Nurin- 


Pearl; 
Im 


Pewt. 


ver 
Philo! 
Phoſp 


Plaiſt 
it. 
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Nurinberg Metal Powder, 
for Writings. 191 
O * 
Pal, to imitate. 70 


Oyl, for cleaning Ar- 


127 


Pa 
wa Paper, ot to make. 151 


P 


Ainting «pon Glaſs. 86 
Paper, how to marble. 148 
Parchment, colouring of, &c. 
4 140, 141 
Pearls, artificial. 51, 53, 54 
— 70 — large out 
ſmall. 54 
ov to clean. 55 
Pewter, how to harden. 131 
— 7, whiten it like S- 
ver. Ibid. 
Philoſophical Tree. 213, 218 
Phoſphorus, how 70 prepare. 


215 

Plaiſter of Paris, how 70 caſt 
it. 107 
— 70 caſt it on 
er Plates. 120 
Poliſhing of Foyles. 60 
of Stones. 73 
Powder. . 74 
Porphyry, tosmitate. 233 
Pot Aſhes, to prepare for 
Glaſs. 76 


Potters-Glaze Work 95 
Precious Stones, how ro 2 
terfeit. 
Preſerving Things from Go 
ruption. 
Purple Colour for Enamel 
40, 47 


Uickfilver, how to dead- 

en for Gilding. 14 
Quickning Water for 
Gilding. 15 
Quint. Eſſence of Roſes. 225 
— * Vegetables. 


227 
R 
8 Colours. 177, 178, 
179, 180 
Red Enamel. 48 
Red Ink, how to prepare. 146 
Red Paper. 150 
Refining of Gold. 2 
Regeneration of Plants. 204, 
— of Coral. 215 
mn——u———_—ſ 
219 
Room, 70 appear as if all on 
Fire. 216 
it moving Pictures 
21 
Roſe Colour Enamel. vis 
Rotterdam, ſhining White. 


——— 


= 


93 
23'73 


Ruby, zo imitate. 
ter, Nature and 


Gab rowth of. 193 


Salt of — 70 purify. 43 
Saltzburg White. 94 
Saphir, 20 imitate. 

Separating Slver From Gold. 


7 2 and Soer 
out of Sweepings, 
. . — from gill 


Copper. 
— — Ser from a gil- 
ded Ring. 
Sepa» 
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Stone Cement. 


mann Per it contains 


Gold. II 
— DOW 10 gild. I 2 

to colour it throughout 
Tellovu. 1 21 
Silver Lace, how to clean. 23 
Size for Gilding. 190 


Solder for Gold. 29 
— for Pewter. 135 
— for Silver. 28 
for Braſs. 137 

Sputle Glue. 161 
Springs, how to ſearch for. 
| 209 

Steel, how to caſt. 117 
o make it of Iron. 121 
to harden it. 122, 123. 


15 
Sword Blades, how 70 harden. 
| 121 


mn—_—odoriferous. 122 


to make blug 


Letters Upon. I29 

5 \ | 

Ables, Chairs, &c. how 

to Virniſh, 169 

Teſt, what it is. 2 
Thunder Powder. 217 
Tin or Lead Aſhes. - 132 


— to imitate Silver. 133 
— to make it low caly. 134 


Topas oriental, to imitate. 65 


Tortoiſe Shells, how to imi- 
tate in Japan Work. 169 


n—_—_——— ;; Horn. 163 


Au INDEX 
Silver, how ro granulate it. 4 V 
bow ro make it pli 1 Arniſhing or Japanning. 
- bow to give it a quick any 
„ 
; Vitriol, 'how ro calcine. 27 


Ulcramarine, how 70 make, 


x74 

W 
Wr gilding on Silver, 
16 


Water to tincture Merals a 
Gold Colour. 22 
— to Tin Tron, or other 
Metals. 132 
—— 70 *erite Letters of K. 
creſy. 148 
White Chalk, zo prepare for 
Geldi ng. 191 
White Clad 185, 187, 185 
White Horſe, ro make him 
have black Spots. I92 
Wood, to adorn it with Gold 
or Silver. 156, 157 
Wood Glue. 158 
Wood, ro marble it like Mal- 
nut-Tree. 154, 155 
Wood, to dye it 4 red Colour. 
I 

Wood, Hot ro caſt it, 1 + | 
To Write White upon White. 
148 

— upon Black. 
Ef 151 
Writing rich cannot be read 
but in a dark Place. 150 


2 V, 


2 


bow to prepare. 
65 


anning, 
166 
f. 104 
14) 
. 29 
ma ke. 


174 


Hilver. 
16 
prals a 
22 
* other 
132 
of Ke. 
148 
Ire for 
191 
7, 188 
e him 
192 
h Gold 
6,157 
158 
Mal- 
4+ 155 
our. 
153 
111 
Vhite. 
148 
Black. 
151 
e read 
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